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what sort of Gospel he wrote. This will 
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Pastors write: 


“Please send us 500 ‘Novena for Peace and Victory.’ The first day was over our 
expectations. Did not have enough with our first order of 500.” Church Point, La. 


“We have received the 500. Will you ship 1,000 more?” Pittston, Pa. 

“Please send an additional 725 copies.” Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Please send me 200 copies. For the third time I am out.” Opelousas, La. 

“I have already ordered 400 copies. Kindly send me 100 more.” Watertown, Wis. 


“We have seen copies of your booklet and you certainly have done a fine piece of 
work in bringing them out. Please send us 300 copies.” Rochester, N. Y. 


“T received the 300 copies and began the novena last evening with marked success. 
In fact I would appreciate your sending another 300 booklets.” Springfield, Ill. 


“Please send 100 more. I thought I had an ample supply, but the devotion exceeded 
my expectations, and a number wish their own copies for use in their homes. Many 
are reciting the prayers in common at home.” Harper, Iowa. 


The Sisters say: 


“Enclosed is a money order for the last 500 ‘Novena for Peace and Victory.’ Please 
send me 200 more. We have a novena every Tuesday and it is wonderful to see the 
crowds that attend. I order a few hundred at a time as I do not know just how 
many more I'll need.” Providence, R. I. 


The Laity speaks: 


“T have found it so very satisfactory for private devotions that I wish to distribute 
it among a few friends who have sons and husbands in the service.” Anniston, Ala. 


“IT am not surprised that you have sold over 135,000 copies of ‘Novena for Peace and 
Victory’ as the prayers are beautiful and seem to be just what one wants. I would 
like to order 500 and enclosing a check for $18.75 to pay for them.” Mrs. J. K., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


NOVENA FOR PEACE AND VICTORY may be 
had at the rate of 5c a copy (7c postpaid), 
$3.85 the 100, $32.00 the 1,000, postpaid 


Consider a Novena for Peace and Victory 
for your parish at this time... 





300,000 copies of this timely 
novena have been printed! 


A Bishop writes: 


“I find it would be very helpful for our weekly Holy Hour in honor of Our 
Lady of Victory, which has been ordered for all the parishes of the Diocese. 
I am very anxious that our pastors oecome acquainted with this very excel- 
lent compilation and want to ask you kindly to send me 

of the booklet that I might distribute them among the pastors, hoping 
that they will order a sufficient number from you for the use of all their 
people making the Holy Hour. With every best wish for the success of 
this highly commendable propaganda for Peace and Victory, I beg to 
remain.” Bishop 
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‘““Like a cool spring out of the good earth”’ 


says John S. Kennedy in a signed review of Father Vincent McNabb’s 
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mw NEW ORDER 
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in the social encyclicals. .. . His pithy way of putting things is fre- 
quently in evidence. Here are some examples. ‘So native to the heart 
of man and woman is it to have a home, and therefore a quiver-full 
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father. His instinct for ownership is not just animal push for elbow- 
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. . « In these days it is not the internal inclination to marriage that is 
failing. It is the possession of the external circumstances necessary for 
married family life.’ 
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pondent. Qn the contrary, it actually leaps with substantial hope, like 
a cool spring out of the good earth.” Joun S. KENNEDY 


OLD PRINCIPLES AND THE NEW ORDER by Vincent 


McNabb, O.P., is edited by Maisie Ward, and is a selection 
of the Sheed and Ward Book Society. Price $2.75. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
PLANNING THE POST-WAR WORLD 


i ye time has come to drop glit- 
tering generalities about the re- 
building of the post-war world and 
get down to brass tacks. Even 
Wendell Willkie admits it. “After 
the last war was over,” he says, “I 
saw our bright dreams disappear, 
our stirring slogans become the jest 
of the cynical, because the fighting 
peoples did not arrive at any com- 
mon post-war purpose while they 
fought. It must be our resolve that 
it does not happen again.” 

It is good to know that at last 
Mr. Willkie is fed up with dreams 
and slogans. He 
himself has been a 
too prolific maker of 
slogans and a dream- 
er of dreams. Some 
of us who listened to 
his pre-election speeches and were 
beguiled with the notion that he 
meant them, and who were scanda- 
lized when he confessed that they 
were only campaign oratory, are re- 
lieved now to know that he has de- 
cided to drop declamation and 
came to cases. We have been sur- 
feited with clichés: “The world has 
grown small; the radio and the air- 


Bright 

Dreams: 
Stirring 
Slogans 


plane have annihilated space; it is 
only a hop from Dakar to Pernam- 
buco; the world is an economic unit; 
we Americans must never again 
withdraw into our shell.” The slo- 
gans sing themselves in our brain 
like “the pink slip trip for the three 
cent fare; the blue slip trip for the 
five cent fare,” and like that jingle 
jangle jingle they will drive us mad 
if we do not get rid of them and 
pass on to something new. 


NNE O’HARE McCORMICK in 
her regular column in The 
New York Times, as far back as No- 
vember 23d, wrote: “The ordinary 
citizen is vague as to the role this 
country must play in the rebuilding 
of the world. He knows it must be 
large, and he accepts with surpris- 
ing equanimity the changes he fore- 
sees in his own life 
as a result of our Specifications 
continuing inter- Please! 
vention. But he is 
troubled by his own vagueness and 
the generalizations of his leaders. 
He wants specifications, as clear an 
outline as the circumstances per- 
mit of the political and economic 
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guarantees, the arrangements for 
security and policing he is expected 
to underwrite. The more definite 
the plans thrown into the hopper of 
national debate, the more likeli- 
hood there is that the country will 
back them up.” 

Mrs. McCormick’s opinions are 
always carefully considered and 
usually right, but I question the 
sentence, “the more definite the 
plans the more likelihood that the 
country will back them up.” I 
rather feel that when the leaders 
drop generalizations and come to 
specifications the citizens will lose 
their surprising equanimity. 

Let us see. 


UPPOSE we commence with the 
question of Russia and the little 
Baltic States. “Russia,” said Wen- 
dell Willkie in his Toronto speech, 


“is a dynamic country, a vital new 
society, a force that cannot be by- 
passed.” Quite true, 
but it needed no 
traveler back from 
the Kremlin to tell 
us so. Since Stalingrad, no one 
imagines that Russia will be by- 
passed either on the field or in the 
council chamber. But what about 
her little neighbors on the Baltic? 
Will they have to sing low at the 
Peace Conference while Russia sings 
high? Our estimable neighbor, 
The Commonweal has _ suggested 
that those small republics surrender 
their sovereignty and merge some- 
how with the Russian colossus, and 
I have been told by shrewd observ- 
ers of the trend of events that it is 
absurd to imagine that Russia will 
ever let go her hold on the warm 
water ports of the Baltic. 

But if Esthonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania—add Poland—demand at the 
Peace Table a restoration of the 


By-Pass 
Russia? 


status quo ante, and Russia says 
“No,” what shall we do next? Shall 
we tell the little fellows to lie down 
and be still? Or shall we pry them 
loose from the hug of the Big Bear? 
We must do one or the other, for 
on the interventionist hypothesis 
we cannot say “settle it between 
yourselves.” If, act- 

ing in concert with Either 
England (the others Way in 
don’t matter) we is- =~ a Jam 
sue judgment for 

Russia and against the little states, 
and the little states rebel, shall we 
“police” them? Are they rebels if 
they refuse to surrender their in- 
dependence? “Four out of five 
Americans,” said Vice - President 
Wallace in his Woodrow Wilson 
Day address, “are convinced that it 
is a good thing to use power to en- 
force peace.” But ask Americans 
to use force to compel peace in Po- 
land, or in Finland, or in Lithuania 
and see if four out of five think it 
a good thing. 

Now the other horn of the di- 
lemma. Suppose we tell Russia to 
get out, and Russia says “come in 
and put me out.” Will four out of 
five good Americans agree to go 
to war with Russia? 


ONSIDER Ireland. Will De 
Valera be invited to the Peace 
Conference? No? Why not? Be- 
cause he remained neutral? And 
shall Spain also, and Portugal and 
Switzerland and Turkey and the 
Argentine be excluded for the same 
reason? What then becomes of 
“global unity”? Obviously, neu- 
trals must be invited and presum- 
ably they will not sit dumb. Sup- 
pose DeValera demands a United 
Ireland, or at least an all-Ireland 
plebiscite on the question of a 
united Ireland. Suppose Ireland 
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votes “Yes” and England says “No.” 
Or suppose Eire votes “Yes” and 
Ulster says “No.” What shall we 
Americans do next? Some more 
“policing”? 


a by our success in 
settling the seven-hundred- 
year-old quarrel between England 
and Ireland, we now take up India. 
Mr. Churchill has said in effect 
“Hands Off.” India, he says, is the 
bright particular 
jewel in the Em- 
pire’s crown. He 
has no intention of 
plucking it out and throwing it 
away. By the same token he is not 
going to permit anyone else to pry 
that jewel out of the crown. Sure- 
ly not Japan. Not even the United 
States, nor the United Nations. 


Hands Off 
India! 


“There are some things we refuse to 


arbitrate,” said Theodore Roose- 
velt. “This is one of them,” says 
Winston Churchill. If you think I 
have him wrong, ask him. Has he 
not served notice on the world that 
he was not placed in office to “liqui- 
date the Empire”? 

But suppose Nehru at the Peace 
Conference, with or without the per- 
mission of the Rules Committee, in- 


jects into the proceedings the ques-_ 


tion of independence for India. 
Suppose the British envoys say, 
“leave that to us; we have been 
working on that problem for a cen- 
tury and a half; it is intricate, com- 
plex, and hitherto insoluble. But 
we will settle it in our own way and 
at the earliest possible time.” 
Whereupon Nehru takes the stand 
and insists that in accordance with 
the Atlantic Charter, India and not 
England shall settle the India ques- 
tion, and furthermore that the time 
to settle it is now. What shall we 
do next? If we give judgment in 
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favor of Britain, and India rebels, 
shall we “police” India? If we de- 
cide in favor of India and Britain 
refuses to accept the judgment, 
shall we “police” Britain? 


TOUGHER nut to crack is the 

Balkan question. In the same 
column already quoted from Anne 
O’Hare McCormick there is an- 
other paragraph pertinent to our 
inquiry. She says: “The repre- 
sentative of a government-in-exile, 
encountered in a Western city, 
complained that the sons of the 
emigrants from his 
country had no un- 
derstanding of its 
problems and little 
interest in its fu- 
ture. ‘I see among my compatriots 
here what America does to people,’ 
he said. ‘Quite literally it changes 
their minds.’ What he meant was 
that second and third generation 
Americans are not greatly excited 
over Teschen, the Banat, the Dob- 
rudja or other burning questions 
that divide Europe. They are in- 
terested in the future of Europe as 
a whole. They are painfully con- 
cerned about the future of the 
world.” 

Those emigrants have apparently 
become typical Americans. Like 
good Americans they 
have sloughed off Mélange, 
the racial, political Potpourri, 
and religious ani- Maelstrom! 
mosities of their old 
world. But they have a vague gen- 
eral concern about the wretched 
state of Europe with no precise con- 
victions as to what they shall do 
about it. They may or may not 
visualize “global unity,” but they 
have no blueprint for Balkan unity. 

As for Teschen, the Banat and 
Dobrudja, I should guess that the 


Those 
Bewildering 
Balkans 
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second or third generation of immi- 
grants in this country couldn’t point 
them out on the map: and as for 
the “burning question” connected 
with those places, I wonder if even 
the older people know what the 
burning question is, not to say how 
to answer it. Ask any ordinary 
American to tell you the location, 
the racial characteristics, the re- 
ligion of Serbs, Croatians, Slovaks, 
Slovenes. I once 
happened to hear a 
New Yorkese Ameri- 
can refer to Zoroas- 
ter and Montezuma as “them 
Greeks.” At that he was not more 
vague or more inaccurate than most 
of us about “them Yugo - Slavs.” 
Hadn’t we better wait until we 
learn what are the problems of the 
Czecho-Slavs and the Yugo-Slavs 
before we venture to solve their 
problems? If, as Mr. Hoover sug- 


Information 
Please 


gests, there is to be a “long period” 


between the Armistice and the 
Peace, and in that period the pleni- 
potentiaries study the intricacies of 
the Balkan situation 
and learn how to 
make a just judg- 
ment, neither you 
nor I, dear reader, 
even though you be in your teens 
or twenties, will see the end of the 
Armistice. 

As it happens, I number among 
my more intimate friends a very 
observant and intelligent man who 
has spent much of his life in the 
Balkans, Greece and Turkey. In 
his company—and occasionally 
that of Anne O’Hare McCormick— 
I listen as they speak of those 
places and peoples. The chief re- 
sidue in my mind after one of those 
evenings is a deep conviction of my 
ignorance. Recently also, after 
reading an excellent article on the 


Hundred 
Years’ 
Armistice 
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rudiments of one phase of the 
problem, “Yugo-Slav Religious 
Strife’ by Bernard Ambrozic in 
America (January 2d) I went over 
the matter once again with a friend 
who was born just over the Yugo- 
Slavian boundary in Hungary, of a 
Croatian mother and a Serb father. 
He says, “You couldn’t imagine the 
antagonisms between the Orthodox 
and Romans, between the Serbs and 
Croatians!” No wonder. Those 
antagonisms are a thousand years 
old. The Orthodox-Roman bitter- 
ness has existed since the days when 
Constantinople called itself the 
“New Rome.” That’s a long time 
for antipathies to last, but in Eu- 
rope antipathies do not die. The 
Popes have been working for the 
elimination of that particular hatred 
since the Council of Florence (1438- 
1445). If therefore we Americans 
go barging into the Balkans with 
the idea of settling the Balkan prob- 
lem, our self-confidence will receive 
a terrific jolt. 


E need not go as far afield geo- 
graphically and ethnically as 

the Balkans. Close at hand and 
less difficult to understand is France. 
I think I have previously mentioned 
in these columns the rebuff I re- 
ceived from a French priest, a pro- 
fessor at the Catholic University, 
later procurator of a religious order 
in Rome with whom I had occa- 
sional conversations in regard to 
the attitude of Cath- 
olics in general and 
the clergy and hier- 
archy in particular 
toward the French 
Republic. The more 
we talked the more I learned, but 
the more I learned the less I 
seemed to know. I proposed that 
we should have conferences two or 
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three times a week until I could be 
satisfied that I understood. “You 
couldn’t understand the French 
situation,” said he, “if we talked 
every night for a year.” That was 
thirty years ago. I have read about 
France ever since, have consulted 
with intimate friends who were edu- 
cated in France; I have held count- 
less conversations on France; have 
read hundreds of books on France 
in English and French; my prepa- 
ration for the priesthood was large- 
ly in the hands of teachers from 
France. But I don’t know France. 
No American knows France. 

For example: The newspapers 
tell us that Darlan’s death cleared 
the air and solved many problems. 
On December 28th Major George 
Fielding Eliot wrote in the New 
York Herald Tribune: “The very 
strong possibility that the death of 


Admiral Darlan may result in the 
unification of all Frenchmen now 
engaged in active resistance to the 
Axis is one of the most important 
military considerations of the mo- 


ment. Should this take place, we 
may very well see the whole of the 
French African Empire, plus Syria, 
the Pacific islands and the French 
West Indies, fighting as a unit for 
the liberation of the mother coun- 
try. France overseas may achieve 
the regeneration of metropolitan 
France.” But on January 2d the As- 
sociated Press sent this dispatch 
from London: “A demand from the 
Fighting French of Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle for the elimination of the 
holdovers from the Vichy regime in 
North Africa today posed a new ob- 
stacle to speedy union of all anti- 
Axis Frenchmen into a single, co- 
hesive force seeking the liberation 
of France.” 

On the day these lines are writ- 
ten I hear a rumor that Darlan’s 
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assassin was a member of L’Action 
Francaise. I don’t know whether 
the rumor is reliable 
or ridiculous. Does 
the reader? Does 
the ordinary Ameri- 
can citizen? Does that citizen even 
know what L’Action Francaise is? 
Can any of us appreciate the politi- 
cal mentality of a group in France, 
numerically small but intellectually 
powerful, who, after 150 years still 
refuse to accept the Republic, and 
who through all the vicissitudes of 
time and of politics still salute a 
pretender as King? Or can we grasp 
the religious mentality that kept an 
atheist and an immoralist at the 
head of an ostensibly Catholic 
movement? These are the simplest 
of French problems. If we go over 
there and get into the really per- 
plexing ones, we shall go “off our 
base” in more senses than one. Re- 
cently, someone has said, “No one 
people is capable of directing the 
affairs of another.” Right! But I 
would go further: No one people is 
capable of understanding the affairs 
of another people. No, not even 
the New World planners. 


La Question 
Frangaise 


EXT: Palestine. There’s a stone- 
wall for those who are looking 

for something good and hard 
against which to butt their heads. 
We live in close proximity to the 
Jews, yet we don’t understand them 
and they don’t understand us. We 
live at a distance from the Arabs, 
but we couldn’t un- 
derstand them even 
if we lived as near 
to them as we do to 
the Jews. In Palestine those two 
Semite groups hate each other with 
a hatred that would make that 
of the English and the Irish, or of 
the Germans and the Slavs seem 
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like fond love. Hence the problem 
of Palestine. It is England’s prob- 
lem. English diplomatic skill is a 
thousand times greater than ours. 
But England is stumped. So be- 
ware. If England, when the war is 
over, asks our good offices in the 
solution of the Arab-Jew problem, 
it will be for the same reason that 
the barber dropped the hot towel 
on the customer’s face—it was too 
hot to handle. 


HEN, of course, there is China. 

For a slight sample of our Chi- 
nese difficulty, consider this diplo- 
matic give-and-take as reported by 
The New York Times on New Years’ 
Day: “As Lieut. Gen. Hsiung Shih- 
fei, head of the Chinese Military 
Mission here, left the White House 
he was asked about published re- 
ports that his mis- 
sion had been re- 
called because of 
China’s_ dissatisfac- 
tion with the extent of the aid 
given her by the United States and 
with the concentration, by this 
country and Great Britain, on the 
initial task of defeating Germany. 
The Chinese General said his coun- 
try ‘should never be satisfied unless 
our enemy is completely defeated.’ 
Asked whether he would return to 
this country or whether a new mis- 
sion will be sent, General Hsiung 
said that ‘depends upon the future 
necessity.’ ” 

Clever, these Chinese. Did ever 
a boxer in the ring side-step a 
punch more expertly than the Chi- 
nese diplomat side-stepped the ques- 
tion? What did he mean? We can 
but guess. Are the Chinese dissat- 
isfied with the help we are giving 
them? Do they feel that we have 
left them out on a limb? Have we 
told them in effect that they must 
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hold on until we finish Rommel and 
Hitler? And how long will that be? 
Too long? Mr. Joseph C. Grew 
seems to say the Chinese cannot 
wait. Certain unquotable reports 
I have from China say the same. 
The informants picture such a 
hideous condition of affairs that 
they have asked that it be not stated 
in detail. Most of us have also a 
suspicion that General MacArthur 
feels neglected, and more than a 
suspicion that General Stillwell is 
at the end of his patience. Is the 
return of the Chinese General of a 
piece with those facts and those 
suspicions? 

Further, do the Chinese fear that 
neither we nor Britain will retire 
from China when victory has been 
achieved? What is in the mind of 
these inscrutable Orientals beneath 
the bland expression on their face 
and behind their wary words? And 
shall we Americans presume to 
regulate the affairs of 450 million 
people whose mental processes are 
a riddle to us, and whose political, 
social and religious views remain a 
closed book? 


INGSBURY SMITH in the Ameri- 

can Mercury for December pro- 
fesses to report the mind of Secre- 
tary of State Hull and his asso- 
ciates, on world planning after the 
war. “The immediate objectives 
during the Armistice period,” he 
says, “are these six: 
To disarm Germany, Good Trick 
Italy, Japan and If You DolIt 
their satellites com- 
pletely. To prevent revolutions in 
the defeated countries. To arrange 
swift relief measures, including 
food and clothing, for the people 
of all the devastated war areas. 
To avoid the demobilization of the 
armies of defeated nations until 
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provisions have been made for their 
return to peaceful employment. To 
make sure that the cessation of hos- 
tilities will not be followed by a con- 
tinuation of economic warfare. To 
assist in the establishment of trust- 
worthy governments in the defeated 
countries, which will maintain law 
and order and agree to co-operate 
with the United Nations in the es- 
tablishment of the better world or- 
der.” 


Simple, short, sweet. But these 


world planners seem to have for- 
gotten the old maxim about not bit- 
ing off more than you can chew. 


HE nonchalance with which the 

planners—the dreamers—dash 
off impossible proposals is amaz- 
ing, or, if you prefer, amusing. For 
example: the same Mr. Smith says: 
“If we are to win the peace, Hull 
and his associates believe, the plans 
must be made now. The better or- 
der they envisage will involve both 
economic and political sacrifices by 
some of our allies, particularly 
Great Britain and the Netherlands. 
Economically, for instance, it will 
mean the end of the 
pre-war British and 
Dutch monopoly 
over raw materials 
such as rubber and tin, and the 
abandonment of Empire preferen- 
tial tariffs. Politically, it will mean 
independence for India, the return 
of Hong Kong to China, a greater 
measure of home rule for the Neth- 
erlands East Indies. It will mean, 
too, international—United Nations 
—control of such vital points as 
Singapore, the Suez Canal and 
Gibraltar.” 

“Hull and his associates” may ap- 
prove these suggestions, but has Mr. 
Churchill been informed that Singa- 
pore and Hong Kong are to be per- 
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manently vacated by the British, and 
that Gibraltar is to be international- 
ized? Before we get deeper into the 
matter might it not be advisable to 
inform Mr. Churchill as to what we 
plan to do with his possessions? 

Mr. Smith continues: “The plan- 
ners in Washington maintain that it 
will be easier to persuade our allies 
to agree to sacrifices of this kind 
now than it will be after victory over 
the Axis has removed the threat to 
their survival.” In other words, we 
may extract a promise from the 
British and the Dutch while victory 
is in doubt, but we must not ex- 
pect them to make sacrifices when 
victory is assured! A rather sinis- 
ter suspicion, I should imagine, but 
why not interrogate those two Em- 
pires now about the sacrifices they 
are prepared to make at the Peace 
Table. If we get promises shall we 
have to discount them? Ask any- 
one who has had experience in col- 
lecting funds from persons who un- 
der the stimulus of a “drive” have 
signed pledges. Only the most un- 
realistic optimist would expect to 
collect where no pledges have been 
given. At any rate is it unreason- 
able to suggest that those who hope 
to reapportion the world should 
have some word from those who 
now possess the parts that are to be 
reapportioned? 


ICE-PRESIDENT WALLACE 

who, the newspapers say, has 
become the major spokesman for 
the New Deal on post-war plans, 
knows no limit to 
roseate expectations. 
In his Woodrow Wil- 
son Day address he 
expressed a particu- 
larly beautiful hope about the fu- 
ture influence of America in the 
education of our enemies. He said: 
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“The United Nations must back up 
military disarmament with psycho- 
logical disarmament — supervision, 
or at least inspection, of the school 
systems of Germany and Japan to 
undo so far as possible the diaboli- 
cal work of Hitler and the Japanese 
war lords in poisoning the minds of 
the young.” 

There you have a sweet sample of 
Middle-Western optimism. It does 
credit to Mr. Wallace’s heart but, 
though they say he reads the papal 
encyclicals, he seems not to have 
noticed that true philosophy is not 
for the heart alone; it is a combina- 
tion of realism and idealism. Ab- 
solute realism would indeed be flesh 
without spirit, a body with no soul, 
but sheer idealism 
is a wraith wander- 
ing disembodied in 
space with no foot- 
hold on the earth. 


These 
Naive 
Americans 


Mr. Wallace’s plan of introducing 
textbooks of American democracy 
into the German and Japanese 
schools is, I fear, sheerly unrealis- 


tic. No wonder the sophisticated 
Europeans and the wise old Asiatics 
laugh at what they call “incredible 
American naiveté.” In the sentence 
immediately preceding the one on 
supervision of the school systems 
of Germany and Japan, Mr. Wal- 
lace says, “We must make abso- 
lutely sure that the guilty leaders 
are punished, and that the defeated 
nation realizes its defeat.” If our 
good Vice-President, or for that 
matter any other dreamer of dreams 
can see no incompatability between 
the proposition that we must make 
the German nation and the Japa- 
nese realize their defeat, and the 
other proposition that we must en- 
ter their schoolrooms and lecture 
halls and tell the teachers what to 
teach, such a one obviously lacks 
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something that every statesman 
should have, a knowledge of human 
nature. It goes to show that a man 
may be a dirt farmer from Iowa and 
yet not have horse sense. And the 
pity is that nothing can be done 
about it. Either you have it or 
you have it not, and there’s the end 
of it. 

But what concerns us at the mo- 
ment is not idealism or realism but 
the opinion that if the ordinary 
American citizen who is now vague 
as to the role this country must play 
in the rebuilding of the world were 
to be offered more definite plans he 
would be more likely to back them 
up. It seems to me that in propor- 
tion as vagueness decreases and 
specifications are multiplied, the 
stronger will be the ordinary Ameri- 
can citizen’s antipathy to our barg- 
ing into Europe, Asia and Africa 
with plans for the political, eco- 
nomic, social, moral and educa- 
tional reconstruction of the whole 
wide world. 


CANNOT but be aware that one 
who comes to the conclusion 
recorded in that last paragraph will 
be damned as “isolationist.” But I 
would rather be an isolationist than 
an intrusionist. I still believe in 
the old-fashioned virtue — of late 
considered a vice—of minding one’s 
own business and keeping one’s 
own house in order. 
I imagine St. Paul to 
have been that kind 
of “isolationist.” He 
asked pointedly, “If 
a bishop hath not 
care of his own house how shall he 
rule the Church of God?” Until 
the United States of America does 
a better job at home, it seems to me 
impertinent and arrogant for us to 
run around the world telling other 
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people how to live. “It is noble to 
be good,” said Mark Twain, “but it 
is nobler to teach others to be good 
—and easier!” The humorist had 
a deeper insight into human nature 
than some of our statesmen. 

As for being an isolationist (in 
the sense explained) I confess it 
without shame. At least I am an 
unrepentant non-interventionist. I 
believed in keeping out of the war— 
until Pearl Harbor compelled us to 
goin. Now I believe in keeping out 
of Europe when the war is over. In 
that I am in agreement with the ma- 
jority of the American people. If 
anyone doubts it, let him demand a 
vote on the question. I charge the 


post-war world planners with de- 
liberately cultivating vagueness, in- 
dulging purposely in generalizations, 
bright dreams and stirring slogans. 
Let them tell the American people 
exactly what we are letting our- 


selves in for and then appeal to the 
ballot. 


INALLY, not to end on a nega- 

tive note, we Americans—I in- 
sist we are a majority—who don’t 
care to emulate One Eyed Connolly 
whose specialty was “crashing the 
gate,” but who still consider it good 
manners to mind our own business 
and to wait until we are asked, can 
cite excellent authority in support 
of our view. It has been given in 
this column at least twice before. I 
have no shame in presenting it 
the third time. Sometimes I think 
of placing it permanently on the 
front cover of THE CATHOLIC 
Woritp. Here is the foundation 
principle of an international policy 
as Henry Clay saw it: 
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“It is a grave and momentous 
question whether any one nation 
should assume the power of com- 
pelling other nations to observe in- 
ternational law. If we interfere in 
Europe, Europe would have a right 
to interfere in America. ... By the 
policy to which we have adhered 
since the days of Washington, we 
have done more for the cause of 
liberty in the world than we could 
effect by resort to arms. We have 
shown to other nations the way to 
greatness and happiness. ... We 
should keep our lamp burning 
brightly on this western shore as a 
light to all nations, rather than to 
hazard its utter extinction amid the 
ruins of fallen and falling republics 
in Europe.” ; 

That was a statesmanlike utter- 
ance a hundred years ago and it re- 
mains good advice today. If we go 
into Europe, Asia and Africa to pre- 
serve peace by force of arms we 
shall be involved from now on with 
whatever wars occur in all the 
world. Such, at least, is the proba- 
bility and it should be presented to 
the American people as such. If 
we are to go in, let us go in with 
our eyes wide open. No good patriot 
would care to lead his people blind- 
folded into the abyss. Let the post- 
war world planners confess that the 
attempt on our part to produce 
global unity and to guarantee global 
peace forever may result in what 
Henry Clay called our “utter extinc- 
tion.” Neither justice nor charity 
may be made an excuse for so sui- 
cidal a risk. If the American people 
deliberately determine to accept 
that risk, so be it. But let us play 
fair with them and tell them all. 





WAR WIDOW 


By ETHEL BARNETT DE VITO 


a™ day—or all year?—since the wire came 
She had sat motionless upon her chair 

Numb with the bearing all she had to bear 

Now that the fear and knowledge were the same. 

This was the sum of every midnight’s dread, 

The hour lived and relived, each time so real 

That she had long felt all there was to feel 

With nothing left now, now that he was dead; 


As though she had rehearsed a tragic play 
So well, that on the night of opening, 
There was no added bit to do or say 
Beyond the sheer mechanics of the thing. 
Even when she discovered bitterly 

The author’s jest—the heroine was she. 


Her practiced bravery was perfect now 

A mask to cover all that lay inside 

Or almost all—no mask could be that wide. 

And if she thought, it must not be of how, 

For it had been his job, what he had willed— 
Hers was the strength to hide the poison pain 
That like the deadly pasqueflower filled her brain 
And gave the look of laughter while it killed. 


The setting sun drew level with her eyes 

And brightness filled them till she turned aside 
And turning, saw the clock, and with surprise 
Went swiftly to the cupboard, threw it wide 
Murmuring that the children should be fed 


Then stopped, shocked at the truth of what she said... . 
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THE EISENHOWER-DARLAN UNDERSTANDING 


By JOHN EARLE UHLER 


HE assassination of Admiral 

Jean Frangois Darlan settles a 
few of the confused and bitter in- 
terrogations that were hatched by 
the Eisenhower-Darlan understand- 
ing. But although death has de- 
leted one of the figures that were in 
the foreground of the international 
picture, the background remains 
the same, with the same disturbing 
outlines. And where Admiral Dar- 
lan stood, hovers his ghost, super- 
imposed on his successor and likely 
to haunt the scene for many a 
month. 

The facts remain that a promi- 
nent French naval officer was open 
in his denunciation of the British— 
that an American general made an 
alliance with him—and that a Brit- 
ish - sponsored French leader was 
not consulted. On this concatena- 
tion of circumstances falls a cal- 
cium light generated by utterances 
of both the President of the United 
States and the past candidate for 
the presidency, as well as by the 
Secretary of State. The light may 
be a sickly green, but it is by this 
illumination that the picture is 
viewed in many quarters. 

Is it all expunged by the assassi- 
nation of the Admiral? Even 
though the stroke for which he was 
brought on the stage has been ac- 
complished, and his last lines spo- 
ken, is the play over and the curtain 
down? On the contrary, his death 
is only the climax of the first act. 
Not only are all the original forces 
still present, but this first climax 
is giving additional impetus to the 
next movement. 


In an attempt to understand the 
situation, first to be considered is 
Mr. Cordell Hull’s declaration, made 
on November 8th, the day after the 
invasion and therefore closely asso- 
ciated with Darlan’s collaboration, 
that American policy toward Vichy, 
where Darlan had been a main fig- 
ure, had been deliberately planned 
“to pave the way and prepare the 
background” for the attack. Just 
what the Secretary of State meant 
is not clear. To say the least, his 
words were unfortunate at the time 
because they intruded the Ameri- 
can department of state into a mili- 
tary contingency and so seemed to 
give official diplomatic sanction to 
the Eisenhower-Darlan pact. The 
result was unhappy. General De 
Gaulle had reason to feel that, over 
a period of time, he had been 
ignored by the United States gov- 
ernment. Many Englishmen, there- 
fore, felt that America was purpose- 
ly playing a lone hand. They put 
two and two together, America’s ap- 
parent refusal to take England into 
her confidence, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, Mr. Wendell 
Willkie’s diatribe against the Brit- 
ish Empire. It was the sort of two 
and two that makes twenty-two in- 
stead of four. 

Regardless of the effects, it does 
not seem reasonable that Mr. Hull 
was predicating his statement on 
the Eisenhower-Darlan understand- 
ing. He was probably alluding to 
the general facts, meaning to con- 
vey simply that American relations 
with Vichy, heretofore severely 
criticized, had been intended to 
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make the landing of our troops eas- 
ier. He probably knew nothing 
about the liaison between General 
Eisenhower and Admiral Darlan 
until soon after it occurred. It does 
not seem to have resulted from a 
lengthy diplomatic intrigue bent 
directly to that end. 

Whoever finds enigmas in the 
pact is reading the mystery into it. 
The surest way to approach it is 
the simplest, that is, by assuming 
that the agreement had nothing 
mysterious about it. It was largely 
the result of advice given General 
Eisenhower by Robert Murphy, the 
astute Milwaukee -born American 
diplomatist, who had served a long 
apprenticeship in the Paris Consu- 
late-General and who knew the in- 
tricacies of French politics. He ob- 
viously made it clear to the com- 
mander of the American forces that 
it was useless to do business with 
De Gaulle. That distinguished 


patriot had signally failed to im- 
press his personality on the leaders 
of the French forces in North 


Africa. It was clear, therefore, that 
if these forces could be won over, 
an American landing in those parts 
could be effected with scant loss of 
life. There were Frenchmen, it 
was thought, who could win them 
over. General Henri Honoré Giraud 
was partly successful. Then, 
whether by accident or on purpose, 
Admiral Darlan loomed as a more 
‘dominating influence. Although he 
was anti-English, he was not pro- 
German. With deft handling, he 
could be converted into a militant 
friend of America. 

There are questions that may be 
asked about the Admiral’s appear- 
ance in Africa. How long in ad- 
vance did he know of the American 
attack? Was he really captured? 
That is, was his presence in the 
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scene of conflict an attempt, devoid 
of collusion with others, to get into 
the fray? Was he on the way toa 
previously arranged rendezvous and 
with whom? 

The most reasonable assumption 
is that he made no previous ar- 
rangements with anybody. Sud- 
denly hearing of the American in- 
vasion and feeling that the ultimate 
hope of France lay with America, 
he set out to help the American 
cause. He was captured. General 
Giraud, with whom the original 
negotiations were apparently made, 
was not entirely successful in his 
persuasion of the defenders of 
French North Africa. Admiral 
Darlan, it seemed, could complete 
the job. 

In considering Darlan as a pos- 
sible ally, Counselor -of-Embassy 
Murphy drew upon his intimate 
knowledge of the military set-up in 
Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco to 
convince General Eisenhower of 
three important facts. First, the 
overwhelming majority of the 
French troops in North Africa are 
not of French blood but are Arabs 
and Senegalese. Secondly, they 
think in terms of personal allegi- 
ance and are unfalteringly loyal to 
their officers, rather than to France. 
And, thirdly, these officers, for rea- 
sons which need not be examined 
here, will not follow De Gaulle but 
were willing to listen to Darlan. 

Confronted, therefore, as Grover 
Cleveland would have put it, with a 
condition and not a theory, Murphy 
strongly urged that Darlan be 
used. Whether this line of argu- 
ment was transmitted or not to the 
English military authorities is not 
clear. Since secrecy was necessary, 
however, it is highly probable that 
Britain was not apprised of the 
project. Had she been consulted, 
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her knowledge of Darlan’s hatred 
of her might have caused her to 
frown upon the scheme. Upon the 
necessity, then, of acting without 
approaching her might have re- 
volved the sole chance of sustaining 
the Admiral’s adhesion. It would 
have been too much to expect an 
American of Irish background to 
jeopardize the chance of saving 
American lives in order to give the 
British a chance to veto a procedure 
that was within the purview of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s prerogatives. 

Be all this as it may, the Ameri- 
can commanding general appears to 
have acted upon his sole responsi- 
bility. He seems to have backed 
Murphy’s judgment that Darlan 
could, as the popular phrase has it, 
deliver the goods. In doing so, it 
is reasonable to believe, the Ad- 
miral could not take time out to 
consult the Governor-General of 
French West Africa or the officers 
stationed at Casablanca. He could 
not risk the possibility of any indis- 
cretion. It was this price that he 
had to pay in order to guarantee 
secrecy. As a result, at Casablanca 
a comparatively large number of 
American soldiers were killed. 

On the whole, however, the plan 
succeeded admirably in achieving 
the end which was immediate- 
ly intended. Darlan undoubtedly 
placed implicit faith in Eisenhow- 
er’s word that America had no ter- 
ritorial ambitions in North Africa. 
Those to whom he could convey his 
instructions had confidence in him. 
The Arab and Senegalese petty offi- 
cers and enlisted men remained true 
to their leaders. The collaboration 
saved untold American lives. Eisen- 
hower’s judgment of the advice that 
was given him was confirmed and 
Murphy won promotion to Minister 
and the Distinguished Service Cross, 
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awarded to him on December 19th, 
for his part in the undertaking. 

The acceptance of Darlan’s aid, 
however, naturally set General De 
Gaulle and the Fighting French to 
violent gesticulations, and it drove 
the British House of Commons to 
a conference behind closed doors. 
The incident alone could have been 
calculated to fire English and 
Fighting French sentiment, but 
there were peripheral circumstances 
that served as bellows to the flame. 

There was, for example, the state- 
ment of President Roosevelt. 

He was placed in a most difficult 
position. He knew, of course, that 
General Eisenhower’s prerogatives, 
as those of a commanding officer, 
carried with them authority to 
mxke any agreement necessitated 
by purely military considerations, 
provided that its effects were re- 
stricted to such circumscribed lim- 
its. The thought of repudiating 
what had been done within the com- 
pass of this power, it may well be 
premised, did not even enter Mr. 
Roosevelt’s mind. But, knowing 
how De Gaulle felt, suspecting how 
the British would feel, and desiring 
to keep the record straight, he de- 
clared, in substance, that, although 
the understanding was valid, it was 
nothing but a temporary expedient 
and in no sense a permanent ar- 
rangement. 

These words read clearly in 
America, but, when put into French, 
they have a connotation that played 
havoc with the President’s mean- 
ing. One of the most popular of 
French sayings, particularly appli- 
cable to politics, is: “Il n’y a rien 
qui dure comme le _ provisoire” 
(“There is nothing that lasts like a 
temporary expedient”). This means 
that when De Gaulle read the Presi- 
dent’s statement, its latter phrase— 
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“this is, in no sense, a permanent 
arrangement” — failed to register, 
or, at all events, was meaningless 
tohim. It was, as the lawyer would 
say, completely wiped out, deleted, 
effaced, expunged, and belied by the 
categorical affirmation that “this is 
but a temporary expedient” or, as 
the French text had it, “l’accord 
n’est que provisoire.” 

It is the logical French mind that 
attaches such importance to “tem- 
porary expedients.” The expres- 
sion means that whatever is pro- 
visionally or temporarily put into 
effect lasts until it is displaced. It 
thus has time to dig itself in. It 
begets vested rights, or something 
akin to them. It puts upon those 
who would dislodge the temporary 
expedient the burden of making out 
a case against it. 

This reasoning, to be sure, is not 
necessarily convincing, but to the 
French mind it is decisive. A 
Frenchman would far prefer to bind 
his adversary for an indeterminate 
period rather than tie him up for 
almost any fixed term. And to De 
Gaulle, as a Frenchman, this tem- 
porary expedient, as it was called 
by the President, savored of an un- 
derstanding destined to last until 
time shall be no more. The hand 
of an assassin might change a de- 
tail, but the principle was enduring. 

The leader of the Fighting French 
is well aware that such an interpre- 
tation is supported by the politics 
of his country. He is an aristocrat, 
and yet, as such, he is now devoting 
his heart and soul in the possible 
support and re-establishment of 
what was hateful to his forebears, 
originally recognized as a “tempo- 
rary expedient,” but lasting for sev- 
enty years. That was the Third Re- 
public. 

When the Third Republic was 
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founded, immediately following the 
defeat of the French army at Sedan, 
September 4, 1870, virtually nobody 
looked upon it as a permanent in- 
stitution. It was accepted as a pro- 
visional regime. Then, after the 
Treaty of Frankfort was signed the 
next year, the Republic was con- 
tinued provisionally, although the 
Republicans were in a distinct mi- 
nority in the first Chambers elected. 
The Constitutional Assembly, sub- 
sequently chosen, was overwhelm- 
ingly controlled by Royalists and 
Bonapartists. They could not get 
together. They agreed, therefore, 
upon the temporary or provisional 
continuance of the Republic as the 
régime qui nous divise le moins” — 
“the regime that divides us the 
least.” It was a “temporary expedi- 
ent,” but it lasted until the Germans 
destroyed it in 1940. 

Now, in 1943, De Gaulle, whose 
immediate forebears were royalists, 
is fighting possibly to restore and 
perpetuate something that was 
anathema to his name and to his 
caste in 1870 and the years that fol- 
lowed. He cannot but be conscious 
of the fact that il n’y a rien qui dure 
comme le provisoire. 

It may well be assumed in pass- 
ing that Robert Murphy saw to it 
that nothing was incorporated in 
the Eisenhower - Darlan agreement 
that transcended the powers of the 
commanding officer. Murphy 
knows French. He could not have 
lived in Paris as long as he did and 
have moved in the circles where his 
charm won for him many friends, 
without having often heard that il 
n’y a rien qui dure comme le pro- 
visoire. It is therefore reasonable 
to assume that he gave the Admiral 
no right whatever to feel that he 
was being given a permanent man- 
date. But, when all is said and 
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done, neither Murphy nor Eisen- 
hower had attributes that impinge 
upon those of the President. It was 
Mr. Roosevelt who brought the 
situation into its present phase. 
The assassination of Admiral 
Darlan does not affect the funda- 
mental principles underlying the 
situation. After the invasion, the 
greatest direct consequence of the 
Eisenhower-Darlan treaty touched 
the Fighting French. Even before 
the pact, De Gaulle and his follow- 
ers were not recognized by the 
United States. It was a negative 
stand that this country took. Now 
it is positive, with the President’s 
unintended interpretation declaring 
its finality. Darlan is dead, but his 
successor, one of his supporters, 
lives, and the effect of the treaty re- 
mains like a bronze tablet. It is a 


precedent that paves the way for the 
recognition of other Frenchmen 
like Darlan, who may be considered 


equal or superior to De Gaulle. 
Anti-Vichy forces are now in dan- 
ger of dissipating further in their 
direction, with the sound of De 
Gaulle’s death-knell in their ears. 
It may be only the tolling of the 
bell, but the Fighting French leader 
suffers the burden of proving that 
he is still alive. 

The English are as disturbed over 
the affair as the Fighting French. 
Many Englishmen regard the Eisen- 
hower-Darlan understanding as an 
American snub to De Gaulle, their 
friend, whom they are sponsoring, 
and a handshake with Darlan, their 
enemy. They juxtapose the inci- 
dent with Mr. Wendell Willkie’s re- 
cent philippic against British im- 
perialism. And, because Mr. Will- 
kie went abroad with the Presi- 
dent’s benediction various segments 
of English public opinion hold Mr. 
Roosevelt responsible for what Mr. 
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Willkie has said. Some English- 
men, in fact, have gone so far as to 
maintain that America deliberately 
courted Darlan as a step in a policy, 
for which Mr. Willkie serves as 
spokesman, of furthering sentiment 
for the liquidation of the British 
empire. This suspicion, although 
recently comforted by speeches of 
both Winston Churchill and King 
George, was strengthened by Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull’s com- 
ment on the Eisenhower - Darlan 
agreement to the effect that Amer- 
ica had been pursuing a policy to- 
ward Vichy that would “pave the 
way and prepare the background 
for the attack,” which gave the im- 
pression that the United States gov- 
ernment had been in direct commu- 
nication with the anti-British Dar- 
lan long before the invasion. 

Most Englishmen, however, are 
likely to view the situation in its 
true light and begin to think, like 
the French, in terms of “temporary 
expedients.” It will be recalled that 
Britain occupied Egypt in 1882 and 
that she remained there officially 
until 1922 and, since then, has held 
a specially favored position there. 
Her relations with France became 
strained when the British army es- 
tablished itself in Cairo. But Mr. 
Gladstone, the pacifist who was then 
Prime Minister, always sought to 
mollify Gallic unrest by a placebo 
to this effect: “Do not worry. Our 
presence here is but a temporary 
expedient. We shall leave at the 
first opportune moment.” 

Circumstances delayed that op- 
portune moment indefinitely. And 
the longer it was postponed, the 
more did the British become con- 
vinced that Mr. Gladstone had act- 
ed with a canniness worthy of his 
Scottish ancestry, by insisting that 
the occupation of Egypt was but a 
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temporary expedient. It bore out 
the French proverb that il n’y a rien 
qui dure comme le provisoire. 

It is said that “time is a gentle- 
man.” It gracefully accepts and 
palliates a situation. Most English- 
men, for the time being at least, will 
do the same in regard to the Eisen- 
hower-Darlan pact. In other words, 
they will recognize that an Ameri- 
can general will make whatever 
agreements he considers necessary 
to win a battle with the least loss of 
life, and he will make them with 
whoever he sees fit, without consul- 
tation, if necessary, with De Gaulle, 
Churchill, or anyone else. This is 
not a condonation or condemnation 
of the ethics.of such a situation. It 
is a statement of fact. A precedent 
has been established. It was a 
“temporary expedient.” The results 
are perdurable. 

That is, they are so in principle. 
Admiral Darlan’s assassination is 
likely to alter some details. For ex- 
ample, he was of particular value to 
the Allies in relation to Islam. He 
was well acquainted with North 
Africa and its local problems. He 
knew that he was dealing with a 
population that is overwhelmingly 
Moslem.. He knew that he had to 
win them completely to what had 
become his cause in order to expe- 
dite its triumph and thus avoid his 
own destruction. For these reasons 
he signalized his assumption of his 
new role by appealing to the 
Moslems of Algeria, Morocco, and 
Tunisia to stand by the United Na- 
tions. 

It is not likely that he read or 
even heard of the speech delivered 
at Baltimore on November 5th by 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger, and yet the 
thoughts of the French admiral and 
the publisher of The New York 
Times, as they touched on Islam, 
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were parallel. In his address to the 
Brotherhood of the Madison Ave- 
nue Temple, the distinguished pub- 
licist warned his friends that they 
should cease complicating the task 
of the Allies in the Mediterranean 
basin by unnecessarily antagonizing 
the Moslem world. He said, in 
part: “I wish I had the ability .. . 
to teach my fellow-Americans who 
are not Jews that it would be wise 
to examine all the facts in that com- 
plicated situation [turning over 
Palestine to the Jews after the war] 
before lending their names to the 
extreme Zionist cause.” 

The very fact that Admiral Dar- 
lan and Mr. Sulzberger thought 
along the same lines, without pre- 
vious consultation, emphasizes 
how politicly the Frenchman acted 
in endeavoring to win Moslem sup- 
port to his cause. 

He was confronted by the fact 
that what he and the outspoken 
New York publisher were doing, 
with the result of safety to Ameri- 
can lives, was being thwarted by the 
ignorance and machinations of 
American politicians. That is to 
say, in the very teeth of Mr. Sulz- 
berger’s appeal to his fellow Ameri- 
cans who are not Jews to examine 
all the facts before lending their 
names to the extreme Zionist cause, 
sixty-three Senators and one hun- 
dred eighty-one members of Con- 
gress on December 4th recorded 
themselves in favor of this coun- 
try’s “declared and traditional pol- 
icy” of supporting the establish- 
ment of a Jewish national home in 
Palestine, in spite of the fact that 
that land is a holy land of Islam and 
has been Mohammedan for more 
than a thousand years. 

Among those signing this decla- 
ration were Senators Barkley and 
McNary, majority and minority 
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leaders of the Senate, and Repre- 
sentatives McCormack and Martin, 
majority and minority leaders of 
the House. Such support, which is 
semi-official in its aspect, supple- 
mented by Senator Wagner’s un- 
mistakable inference that President 
Roosevelt himself is sympathetic, is 
bound to tell the Moslems of North 
Africa, who are kept well informed 
of these facts by Hitler, that if they 
co-operate with the Americans they 
will be working against the Islamic 
cause in the Holy Land. 

It is the ominous note struck by 
this political competition between 
Republicans and Democrats on De- 
cember 4th, that prompted some of 
the most prominent rabbis in the 
United States, like Rabbi Julian 
Feibelman of New Orleans, to come 
out on December 1lith in favor of 
the stand so courageously taken by 
the publisher of The New York 
Times. As patriots, they naturally 
fear that the competition for votes 
that is causing these Senators and 
Representatives to express authori- 
tative opinions about a compli- 
cated issue that they do not under- 
stand, may bring about an other- 
wise avoidable flow of American 
blood. ' 

Such an issue as this, Admirable 
Darlan understood well. He was 
one of the strongest links—perhaps 
the only strong link—between Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and the Moham- 
medan soldiers that make up the 
French North African army. Will 
his death create a defection in their 
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ranks? Will his successor General 
Giraud, be alert to the difficulties 
caused by Zionists and their Ameri- 
can supporters in their antagonism 
of Islam? Will he be able to cope 
with this obstacle? The answer is 
doubtful. 

Darlan’s death settled one issue 
that might have been replete with 
dangerous ill - feeling, namely, his 
probable rivalry with De Gaulle, in- 
volving America on one side and 
England on the other. It is true 
that the Admiral might have proved 
as weak as the Fighting French 
leader, but the competition would 
be sustained, with increasing ani- 
mus in the two countries. As the 
situation now is, Darlan is out of 
the scene, and De Gaulle’s prestige, 
such as it was, is all but obliterated. 
The Fighting French leader did not 
figure in the choice or the consid- 
eration of Darlan’s successor, nor 
will Giraud, who is said to have 
recommended Darlan to Eisen- 
hower, be likely to look up to De 
Gaulle as commanding officer. This 
means that non-Vichy French will 
probably turn out to be more and 
more scattered in leadership. At- 
tempts to maintain a strong cen- 
tralized French government-in- 
exile, one of England’s several war- 
babies, are in serious jeopardy. 

And the politics of battle remain 
true to the ancient saying that all is 
fair in war, and no holds are barred. 
War is born of evil. Whether de- 
liverance will come with peace re- 
mains to be seen—and hoped for. 





GERMAN YOUTH AS A POST-WAR PROBLEM 


By Otto STRASSER 


O questions are put to me more 
frequently than those concern- 
ing the problem of German youth— 
especially in the post-war years. 
Harassed by news of the conduct of 
German youth and by books de- 
scribing the Nazi educational sys- 
tem, many people despair of estab- 
lishing European peace and secu- 
rity even though they are confident 
of victory over Hitler. 

For example, an American friend 
who had just read Gregor Ziemer’s 
Education For Death, wrote me re- 
cently: “Each year produces a new 
crop of youngsters equally deter- 
mined to die if necessary that Naz- 
ism may live. To me the prospect 
is ghastly. I am not afraid of los- 
ing this war. But the German au- 
thorities have so thoroughly in- 
doctrinated German youth that I 
do not see how we can ever cure 
them of the education they have re- 
ceived. Assuming that we win the 
war tomorrow—there will still be 
a generation of Germans deter- 
mined to avenge the defeat as soon 
as they are strong enough. 

“In short,” he adds, “though this 
is a conclusion from which I shrink 
—I frankly do not see how we can 
ever secure peace in Europe with- 
out slaughtering the entire younger 
generation of Germans. This is a 
revolting thought, and yet logically 
I can see no other solution.” 

I am not so pessimistic as my 
friend. Why? First of all, let us 
make a clear distinction in the age 
categories of German youth: 

(1) Those most contaminated by 
Nazi doctrine are the youngsters 


who were 8-15 when Hitler came 
to power. A great number of this 
group was enrolled in some Party 
organization, such as the Hitler 
Youth or the SA, before 1933 and 
they looked upon Hitler’s chancel- 
lorship as something more than a 
victory—it was the confirmation of 
their hopes and ideas. These 
youngsters are today 17-24, and un- 
doubtedly they present some very 
grave problems, to which we shall 
return. 

(2) The older group who had al- 
most completed their education be- 
fore Hitler achieved power. In 
many instances they were brought 
up in opposition to Nazism, in a 
strict Catholic or Socialist or Con- 
servative atmosphere, remaining 
more or less immune to the new 
educational system which they held 
in disregard. 

(3) The younger group, also not 
so irredeemably lost to Nazism. 
They have known no other regime, 
and are therefore subject to the 
tendency of every generation to re- 
bel against the status quo—which 
to them is the Nazi state. This was 
often re-emphasized for me in con- 
versation with parents who said 
that the younger children, starting 
to school after Hitler came to power, 
are much less “caught” than their 
older brothers and sisters. For 
youth means opposition; and the 
tendency, therefore, was for more 
wholehearted espousal of Hitlerism 
by German youth when it was in 
opposition. 

There is a general observation. I 
feel that the point raised by my 
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friend in the United States is based 
on an overestimation of the perma- 
nent results of school education. 
The school is but one of the major 
contributing factors in a child’s 
education. Besides it there are the 
home, the Church, what I should 
term natural instincts, and finally, 
in Germany the Army. These four 
influences have played an impor- 
tant part in the education of Ger- 
man youth, not so much from the 
point of view of accumulating 
knowledge— which is the special 
function of the school—but in 
molding character. 

Admittedly, however, these other 
factors have been overshadowed by 
formal Nazi education in its many 
forms; such is one of the predomi- 
nant characteristics of the regime, 
and one of the underlying reasons 
for its success. My general obser- 
vation cannot deny that the youth 
of Germany has been, and—subject 
to the above qualifications—still is 
inclined to accept National Social- 
ism. This does not necessarily 
mean that they are Nazis, as that 
term is generally understood. I 
would even go so far as to say that 
German youth have followed Hitler 
in the belief that he would realize 
for them true national socialism, 
and that they will continue to do so 
only so long as they believe that he 
is striving for a new order, politi- 
cally, economically and internation- 
ally. 

In his speeches, it may be noted, 
Hitler never uses the terms “world 
domination” or “suppression” of 
other peoples. On the contrary he 
speaks in terms of “co-operation” 
with the peoples of Europe, and of 
“co-operation” by all classes in the 
new social order, and of world 
peace. 

Why? Not, obviously, because he 
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really desires such things—for his 
sole aim is the constant increase of 
his own power. But he knows that 
he would forfeit his place as the 
ideal of German youth if he did not 
speak to them in their own language 
and point to their desired goal. Hit- 
ler has misled German youth; he has 
abused and perverted their ideal- 
ism, and by the most skillful propa- 
ganda ever known, he has held them 
in ignorance of the fact. 

Bearing all this in mind, a solu- 
tion of the problem of German 
youth does not seem so impossible. 

In the first place, a part—and not 
a small part—of the rising genera- 
tion will die on Hitler’s chosen bat- 
tle-fields. Thus the “only logical 
solution,” to which my American 
friend pointed, will be brought about 
in the course of events. It is none 
the less ghastly that way, but the 
responsibility is Hitler’s — one for 
which he will have to answer before 
the Bar of Eternal Justice. 

Others—in my opinion a group 
smaller than the second and the 
third—can never, or only through a 
long disciplinary process, be 
brought back to normal civilized 
life. I call them the “lost bat- 
talions” of German youth. They 
must be given the opportunity of 
learning in a practical way not only 
that it is not right, but that it does 
not pay to destroy. They must be 
grouped in labor regiments which 
will be loaned out to neighboring 
governments, such as the Czecho- 
Slovak and Polish, to help in the 
post-war rehabilitation. Thus they 
will be forced to rebuild what they 
have destroyed. 

Finally, a majority of the Ger- 
man youth will find their way back 
to normal life when those who have 
misled them have been removed, 
and once again they are permitted 
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—and helped—to see things aright. 
To achieve this there will have to 
be an extensive re-education. In 
the inevitable period of disillusion- 
ment which accompanies and fol- 
lows defeat, German youth must be 
provided with the truth which has 
long been withheld from them. The 
line between fanatical love, such as 
they have held for Hitler, and bit- 
ter hatred, is very thinly drawn, and 
if this period of re-education is 
skillfully planned, and of course 
conducted by fellow Germans, they 
will turn from those whom they 
have blindly followed. The cer- 
tainty of their doing so will be all 
the greater if, at the same time, they 
are provided with an alternative— 
some assurance that there is a 
wholesome outlet for their idealism, 
some hope to renew their courage. 
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This alternative can be no better 
described than “Christian Corpora- 
tive Democracy”—dedicated to the 
building of a modernized, Christian 
and federalized democracy in Ger- 
many, and to international co-op- 
eration, through a federation of 
Europe and a renewed League of 
Nations. Back of it will be a new 
education, not for death, but for 
life. 

It is evident that the duty of edu- 
cating youth to an understanding 
of this great Christian and social 
objective belongs above all to the 
Christian Churches and to Chris- 
tian parents. 

Such a Christian democracy 
would satisfy the idealism of youth 
in all countries and would weld 
them to the ideal of peace and cre- 
ative co-operation. 


BLITZKRIEG 


By Mary LAVELLE KELLEY 


HAD a house, a garden spot, a tree; 
I had a child to warm the heart of me. 


And I had all, 


All there was of Heaven-on-earth. 
No more gifts could there be! 


I had a home—behold yon smoldering heap; 
I had a son—they killed him in his sleep. 
And that is all— 
There is nothing more. 
Not even tears to weep. 





MARGARET LAMBERT’S TRAVELS 


By EpitH RYAN 


ARGARET LAMBERT had al- 

ways looked forward to the 
day when she could lock the doors 
of her shop and go forth a free per- 
son. Now it had come and she had 
retired from business life forever. 
There were many pleasant memo- 
ries and she was grateful for the 
success she had won. Now she was 
going to live by enjoying some of 
those cultural things she had fore- 
gone for lack of time. First she 


would travel and see places of 
which she had always dreamed. 
Fifty-five and in perfect health, 
she felt equipped\ to start out to 
the ends of the earth and she pro- 


posed to do so. When she first be- 
gan to work, her main motive had 
been security. Later, her vision 
broadening as her initial invest- 
ments turned out well and she be- 
gan to accumulate a fair capital, 
she concentrated on that fascinat- 
ing objective, to see the world. 

Of late years she had had all the 
necessities and many luxuries. She 
owned a charmingly furnished 
house in the heart of Hollywood, 
and moreover she could triple her 
money whenever she chose to sell; 
she had a new car every other year, 
a membership in a so-called exclu- 
sive Beach club, and for some time 
she had been a subscriber to Bowl 
affairs, the Philharmonic concerts 
and visiting opera. She contributed 
to many charities, maintained a pew 
in her church and was always a 
willing sponsor for diocesan bene- 
fits. 


Books she was always collecting, 


but rarely did she find time to do 
more than turn the leaves, though 
she did skim through those on 
travel. Now they were a reminder 
of how narrow her life had been, 
concentrated on -business to the 
exclusion of virtually everything 
else. Occasionally she had enter- 
tained at her Beach club or some 
smart café, her guests being usual- 
ly business friends. She didn’t 
know except by a nod, the people in 
her neighborhood. After she had 
gotten travel out of her system, she 
would be a regular person and no 
longer a machine. The Stoddard 
and Burton Holmes lectures, sup- 
plemented with what she called 
“nibbling” at other books, had 
given her a general idea of what she 
wanted to see. 

Because of this dream of hers, 
she had always had a helper in her 
house who was foreign born. From 
an array of nationalities, she had 
culled a smattering of the common 
expressions which travelers find 
handy. “It sort of puts me into the 
atmosphere of a country,” she often 
said. 

Her greatest concern was her age 
and the risk of delay. It was im- 
perative that she get ready for de- 
parture. So she began poring over 
travel folders and studying a bulky 
general guide to Europe, jotting 
down places she believed would be 
most interesting. 

The day came when she had set- 
tled on an itinerary, submitting it, 
for costs, to the travel department 
of her bank. She had selected ward- 
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robe and luggage, had made a de- 
posit on her ocean passage and was 
about to arrange for her passports, 
letter of credit and travelers’ 
checks, when the postman put a 
most disturbing air mail letter in 
her mail box. As her eyes fell on 
the word hospital in the upper left 
hand corner of the envelope, she 
had an intuition that something 
was threatening her plans. The let- 
ter, postmarked Chicago, was signed 
by Sister Felicitas, who wrote of a 
terrible accident, when the car 
driven by her brother was struck by 
an oncoming train, and all the fam- 
ily were fatally injured save the 
youngest boy Gerard, who had 
miraculously escaped. 

“Your brother, who is my pa- 
tient,” she continued, “knows he is 
dying—he and his wife and the chil- 
dren have all had the last rites—but 
in his intervals of consciousness, he 
has asked that you be told and that 


you take Gerard and bring him up. 
He is troubled as his affairs are in 
bad shape, he keeps repeating .. .” 

Hardly had she read the letter, 
when a telegram told that death had 


come to all. Margaret Lambert’s 
heart stood still as she read these 
tragic words. Joseph was her 
favorite brother in whom she had 
always had a personal pride, for 
she had helped him with his edu- 
cation and with loans when he was 
starting out, which he had long 
since repaid with big interest. She 
had feared of late that he was ex- 
panding too rapidly, having too 
many irons in the fire. That night 
she left for Chicago. 

When she arrived at his preten- 
tious home, so mournfully empty 
and forsaken, uppermost in her 
mind was the vanity of life. The 
size of the house was emphasized by 
contrast with the solitary figure of 
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her host, little Gerard, a handsome 
boy, with dark hair and eyes, and 
an olive skin, and with a dignity 
and a calmness, strange in one so 
young. The two servants, when 
she met them, were utterly bewil- 
dered and in tears. Once she noted 
the boy patting the cook on the arm 
as if to restore her self-control, and 
heard his even tones as he spoke 
to the younger maid. Some way, he 
sustained her by a poise that seemed 
unnatural from such a child. She 
had never experienced so trying an 
ordeal. After final prayers at the 
graves, she was plunged with Joe’s 
lawyer, Emmet Regan, into that 
painful problem of settling her 
brother’s estate, so sadly muddled 
that neither could figure anything 
but the smallest pickings for Ger- 
ard. It appeared that Joe had been 
endeavoring to put over a deal that 
would have netted him millions and 
had even risked his life insurance 
and put a mortgage on his home, so 
sure he was of success. This he told 
in a letter addressed TO WHOM IT 
MAY CONCERN which Regan found in 
his safety deposit box. As if antici- 
pating accident or death, he begged 
that his beloved sister Maggie would 
look after his family until every- 
thing was straightened out as he 
was sure it would be. 

The revelation, though it was a 
nightmare did not lessen her at- 
tachment to Joe, nor her esteem for 
him, for she believed that had he 
lived he would have won. But it 
was a shock that he had put such 
an emphasis on pyramiding his 
pile and had gambled so heavily 
for a material end. It had fairly 
dynamited her foundations from 
under her, leaving only one positive 
and fixed thing, her wardship of a 
nephew she was meeting for the 
first time. 
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With Gerard established in her 
home, Margaret Lambert became 
painfully conscious of the price, 
she, too, had paid for her success in 
the business world. She, who 
knew nothing of children, had 
fallen heir to a growing boy and 
been compelled through duty to ac- 
cept a responsibility for which she 
was utterly unprepared. With her 
growing doubts about the unwanted 
undertaking, there began to form in 
her mind the thought of boarding 
school for the boy, which would 
shift the burden to competent 
shoulders, leaving her free to go on 
with her travel plans. After all she 
was entitled to a long vacation and 
the realization of an overpowering 
ambition. Gerard would be well 


off, better, she told herself, than 
with her amateur efforts, so no one 
would be cheated. Except that he 
was Joseph’s boy, he had no such 


claim on her that she must sacrifice 
all her dreams. Happily, she was 
just an incident in his life, for he 
was not attached to her, she rea- 
soned. 

But Gerard, as he gradually ad- 
justed himself to his new surround- 
ings, while reserved, began to show a 
deeply affectionate nature and a de- 
pendence on her as on a mother. 
She was startled one day when he 
dropped the “Auntie” and called 
her “Mother. Maggie.” There was 
devotion in his voice and in his ex- 
pression, the signs of an attachment 
she had discounted. 

Nevertheless the conflict went on 
in her mind. She told him one day 
that she had arranged to send him 
to a nice boarding school in the fall, 
where he would be happy with boys 
of his own age. 

“I plan to close the house for a 
year or so, for I am going on a trip 
around the world. I shall be sailing 
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two weeks after you start school. 
So Ill see you all settled before I 
leave.” 

Gerard made no reply, though he 
looked at her so intently she felt 
uncomfortable, and even guilty as 
she added: 

“You know, Gerard, time passes 
so quickly. In no time at all, Pll 
be home again and we'll be to- 
gether.” 

Again he was silent for a few sec- 
onds and then he said: 

“Sometimes time passes very 
slowly.” 

No allusion was made thereafter 
by him to this conversation. He 
was a strangely uncommunicative 
lad, whose silences were impene- 
trable. But into his face that 
stricken look returned, making it 
obvious where his thoughts were. 
Suddenly he became wan and list- 
less and would lapse into an apathy 
—unhealthy signs, climaxed one 
morning when he collapsed at the 
breakfast table. 

Miss Lambert in alarm, phoned 
for a doctor and heard the verdict 
with blanched countenance. 

“Typhoid,” he pronounced. 

Gerard had a high temperature 
when he was put to bed, but it kept 
moving upward. He was a danger- 
ously sick boy and two nurses 
watched over him, the one by day, 
the other at night, with Margaret 
Lambert as their assistant. She 
told them afterward but for their 
hard fight, Gerard never would 
have lived. Her anxiety and suf- 
fering were the more acute in the 
belief she could not banish, that this 
was a punishment as she had con- 
sidered his coming a terrible cross. 
Much of her poignant pain was af- 
flicted by Gerard in his unconscious 
rambling, words full of barbs which 
pierced her everywhere. She was 
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tortured as she listened to what had 
been so long pent up and was now 
unleashed. 

“She doesn’t love me. . .. She 
doesn’t want me. . . . She wants to 
see the world, but not me... . I’m 
in the way. ... She wants... .” 

Then his voice would trail off 
and all was unintelligible. Some- 
times, to her, watching, it was as 
if he were floundering in the depths 
and being engulfed. Terrified, she 
called him: 

“Come back, Gerard. Come back.” 

He reacted as if he had heard. 
Half conscious, over and over 
again he would exclaim: 

“Tl take it, dad... . P’ll carry on. 
... Sure.... Ill be a Spartan... . 
Sure. ... No matter what hap- 
a 

Margaret Lambert, when she left 
his bedside, would hurry to St. 
Margaret’s and kneel before the 


image of the Sacred Heart, implor- 
ing that Gerard’s life be spared. It 
was late in the fall before he began 


to show marked improvement. His 
convalescence was a red letter occa- 
sion in the neighborhood, for all had 
noticed the handsome boy, had 
heard his tragic story, while with 
a few he had already made friends. 
Now they came with all kinds of 
offerings. Their good wishes and 
sympathy opened up a new world 
to this retired business woman, 
who had never really lived. 

One day she interrupted her 
reading to him as he lay propped 
up on the davenport, to put a ques- 
tion to him. 

“Are you specially fond of Greek 
history?” 

He nodded and then she added: 

“I suppose you have read about 
the Spartans?” 

Again he nodded and then with a 
smile he explained: 
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“When I was a little fellow, I 
guess I was kinda yellow. Dad 
broke me of it by telling me that 
real guys could take everything like 
Spartans. Then he told me about 
them and about many of our own 
Catholic missionaries brave as any 
warriors. He was always saying 
‘Be a Spartan!’ Now why did you 
mention that?” 

“Oh, nothing, Gerard. Your 
dad’s father and mine used to read 
to us about heroes and heroines, 
too. It is splendid to have courage 
and to learn self-control.” 

“Yes, and self-denial, Mother 
Maggie. We learn that in the 
Church. Daddy often said ‘the big- 
ger the sacrifice, the bigger the 
Christian.’” 

On the first day that he was to 
go outdoors, he announced that he 
was going to the church to thank 
the Sacred Heart for his recovery. 
“That’s a custom my folks always 
had. Then I’m going to confession 
and to Communion tomorrow.” 

He paused a moment and then 
he added: 

“My Lord was so good to me that 
I want to thank Him daily so He'll 
know I appreciate it.” 

As the church was several blocks 
from her home, his aunt, appre- 
hensive lest the walk be too much 
for him, decided she would take 
him in her car and go to confession 
also. She had never been a daily 
communicant even after she had 
retired, fearing she might be me- 
chanical in her devotions. One 
morning, after a week of daily at- 
tendance at Mass, almost as if read- 
ing her thoughts, Gerard said: 

“One always learns something 
wonderful from a daily visit to Him, 
doesn’t one, Mother Maggie?” 

She agreed that one did. 

“Some of our biggest heroes were 
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daily communicants, Mother Mag- 
gie, as of course you know. Like 
Marshal Foch. Father met him 
when he was in our country. I 
used to think Id like to be a big 
general. But now I'd rather be an 
aviator.” 

She checked herself from saying: 

“So would most boys, but they get 
over it,” for somehow Gerard had 
a dignity, quite mature, that 
bridged the gap of years between 
them. She was likewise fearful 
that such a remark might chill his 
spontaneous chatter. 

Because he was so anxious not 
to miss school, she arranged for one 
of the Sisters to coach him. To her 
amazement, he proved so good a 
pupil that he was ahead of his class 
when the second semester saw him 
duly entered at the Immaculate 
Heart Grammar Sthool of St. Mar- 
garet’s. 

She quickly noted a changed 
Gerard, for he entered into his stud- 
ies and his sports, with an enthu- 
siasm, surprising in one that had 
been so self-contained. She felt 
deep pride when his term report 
showed him excelling in every- 
thing, and indicated also marked 
leadership. The Sisters, who tried 
hard not to express partiality, nev- 
ertheless confided to Miss Lambert, 
that he was a remarkable boy and 
very, very dear to them. 

He had become very, very dear 
to her. Her house was now a home, 
with his bright presence in it. She 
realized how empty it had been 
when she lived alone. Another im- 
portant member of the household 
claimed her attention, “Pal,” a beau- 
tiful police dog, that had followed 
Gerard home and which when no 
one claimed it, he had begged to 
keep. Although Gerard, his friends 
and his interests, had first place in 
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her thoughts, there were other 
plans in cold storage. 

She could never see the world 
younger and as travel was an edu- 
cation in itself for the young, she 
would rent her home as so many 
people did, and would take Gerard 
with her on her jaunt around the 
world. The summer vacation had 
just begun, when she broached the 
matter to him. Hardly had the 


words left her lips, when she ob- 
served how the light flitted from his 
Looking at her intently he 


face. 
said: 

“There is my school, Mother Mag- 
gie. I have gotten such a good 
start and I like it so much, that I 
don’t believe it would be wise not 
to go on.” 

She tried to point out that she 
would get tutors for him in various 
places and what a benefit it would 
be. But he only shook his head. 

“If you are thinking of me, 
Mother Maggie, I should tell you 
that I don’t care a hoot about for- 
eign places. I prefer my own coun- 
try, my own school and my own 
teachers. I guess I’m not the kind 
of a fellow to go traveling. Why, 
I’m set for the Junior debating team 
this fall and they say I’m good 
enough for the second football 
squad. Shucks, Mother Maggie, 
there isn’t anything in old museums 
and art galleries that could stack 
up with events at the Immaculate 
Heart. I figure that Europe will 
keep and the rest of the world, 
too.” 

Then a shade crossed his face. 

“But you should go, for I'll get 
along.” 

No, she wouldn’t go. She would 
wait until he finished grammar 
school. She told herself with small 
comfort that man proposes and God 
disposes and that everything hap- 
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pens in God’s own time—perhaps. 

As the months swept by, she was 
gratified that no one could find in 
Gerard an example of “old maid’s 
children.” All boy, he was manly 
with an outstanding personality. 
Outside of his school, his interests 
showed greatest enthusiam for avia- 
tion. Most of the allowance she 
gave him was spent for some scien- 
tific magazine or other, and he pored 
intently over the pages on flying. 
Then one day he asked if he could 
use an extra garage in which she 
had stored some things, for a work- 
shop, to which she readily consent- 
ed. He was going to make minia- 
ture airplanes, from one of his own 
designs, he explained. 

“I figure,” he added, “that a flyer 
should know a plane as intimately 
as if it were a part of himself.” 

He set to work with his usual 
earnestness, on what proved to be 
the beginning of a business enter- 
prise. For on a Sunday afternoon, 
a few weeks later, the father of one 
of his friends dropped in to see 
the results and promptly made an 
offer. He wanted to use the air- 
planes for a window display for a 
department store of which he was 
manager, and also to carry them 
in stock. 

Miss Lambert, pleased as Punch 
over her young nephew’s launching 
as a “business man,” teased him 
roundly as to what he planned to 
do with so much money. He hesi- 
tated before replying: 

“I figured to use some of it for 
something I’ve wanted long to do.” 

Opening a bill fold, he drew out 
a well worn newspaper clipping and 
handed it to her silently. 

“See Los Angeles and vicinity 
from the air. Only $5, every Sat- 
urday at 3 Pp. M., ascent made from 
Belleview Air Field,” she read. 
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So that was it. 

“TI guess I’ll have enough to take 
you along, too Mother Maggie.” 

She shook her head. 

“You wouldn’t get me into one of 
those things, Gerard. I never 
thought you’d be set on flying.” 

“But I am. If we ever get into 


war, I’m going. to fly for Uncle 
Sam.” 
“We never will, Gerard.” 


It seemed strange to Margaret 
Lambert, as the years passed, that 
every time she planned that world 
tour, something prevented it. There 
were several summer vacations 
when Gerard took advanced work 
to shorten his time at the Junior 
Seminary. Upon his graduation, 
before she could mention traveling, 
he announced proudly that he had 
a job in an airplane factory, so he 
could pay for college in the fall. He 
shouldn’t depend on her, when he 
was able to work. Also on his Sat- 
urdays off, he would take instruc- 
tions in flying. He would have to 
have nourishing food, and she 
should see to it that he did. Also 
in his zeal, he might give up college 
plans. She would have to wait. 

With war raging later in China, 
she had given up plans to visit the 
Orient. She would limit her travels 
to the British Isles and the Conti- 
nent. Gerard could accompany her 
for the summer, returning for his 
studies. She was again absorbed 
with travel folders, when Hitler be- 
gan his invasions, and countries, 
she so longed to see, fell one by one. 
Threats of being drawn into the 
World War were so _ frequently 
heard, that she focussed all her 
thoughts on Gerard. She put away 
the book on French conversation 
and with it the guidebooks. Not un- 
til this dreadful madness was over, 
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would she even entertain dreams. 

These could never offer her the 
rare pride she had in Gerard—a 
pride that took a leap upward when 
he was selected as valedictorian of 
his class. Seeing the world could 
never compare to the thrill she ex- 
perienced at his graduation. Yet 
she had an uneasiness that very 
night when she returned from the 
exercises. From the drafting of the 
first men, she visioned among the 
marching feet those of Gerard. 
Her prayers before she slept were 
longer than usual, for she could not 
dismiss the intuition that he would 
get into the war before he was 
called. 

He had his wings for a year, for 
every summer vacation since that 
first one, he had returned to work 
in the air plant and to fly on Sat- 
urday afternoon. 

On the following day at lunch 
hour, he dashed in with a lightness 
as if he were flying, fairly bursting 
with excitement. She was sure 
something out of the ordinary had 
happened. 

“I’ve enlisted in the naval air 
corps and I’m going to camp tomor- 
row,” he exclaimed. 

She could only gasp: 

“But you didn’t have to enlist for 
a year.” 

He put his arms around her, 
holding her tight. 

“We're going to be in it before the 
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year is ended, Mother Maggie. I’m 
ready now and my country can 
have me now.” 

She prayed that he had guessed 
wrong. Then came Pearl Har- 
bet... 


Again she was free, if such a 
word could apply to her, as she rev- 
erently fingered an array of medals, 
awarded posthumously to the boy 
who called her “Mother Maggie”— 
awarded for exceptional bravery 
and distinguished service. She 
turned from these to gaze with deep 
devotion at his picture in a silver 
frame on the table near by, then to 
a beautifully bound book filled 
with clippings about him. 

Settled back on the davenport 
with a brace of pillows behind her 
head, her body covered with a heavy 
blanket, with an electric pad handy 
for those places where rheumatism 
was settling, she felt it was good 
just to let her thoughts travel. 
Never had there been a stranger 
itinerary, if one could call it that, 
for a journey that began in a Chi- 
cago house of mourning and con- 
tinued year after year, with her 
traveling companion the most pre- 
cious boy in the world. The hand- 
somest, too, the most intelligent and 
above all, a fine Catholic boy, who 
never left her except to die for his 
country as one of the nation’s 
heroes. 
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By ArtTHUR STANLEY RiGGs 


LITTLE more than three hun- 
dred years ago, when Spain had 
reached, and was beginning to pass 
from, the zenith of her colonial and 
military glory, an Andalusian monk 
born at Jerez de la Frontera (the 
home of sherry) was in Central 
America. Fired as he was with zeal, 
his ears filled with the wonder tales 
of the new world brought back to 
restless Spain by the adventurers 
and missionary fathers who had 
gone out with prayer and returned 
with gold, and often shattered 
health, Fray Antonio Vazquez de 
Espinosa, a barefoot Carmelite, gave 
up the safety and comfort of his 
home convent and, no doubt with 
considerable misgivings, embarked 
upon one of the clumsy galleons 
that sailed from southern ports and 
battered and drifted their perilous 
way across the terrifying “ocean 
sea” to that bright new world which 
was at once Spain’s treasury and 
her undoing. 

When Fray Antonio sailed we do 
not know. Very little is known 
about him, which is a tremendous 
pity, since he developed rapidly into 
one of the most fervent and suc- 
cessful missionaries the Church 
ever had in the Americas, and in 
addition to that proved to be one of 
the most remarkable chroniclers of 
his age. The pious Italian custom 
of the Middle Ages, of beginning 
many records with an invocation 
followed by the date was regret- 
tably not followed so much by 
Spanish authors. The first date 
Fray Antonio gives is 1612, though 
by that time he had spent years on 


this side of the ocean. He went 
back to Spain in 1622, wrote several 
minor works, mostly of a theologi- 
cal nature, and in 1628-29, the year 
before his death, left his monument 
in the form of a book bearing the 
sonorous title of Compendio y De- 
scripcién de las Indias occidentales 
—Compendium and Description of 
the West Indies.* 

Not only is this astonishing work 
an ecclesiastical and secular syn- 
thesis of the Americas, but it gives 
us a revealing glimpse into the 
character of a man who, besides the 
fire of his missionary zeal, was pos- 
sessed of both an insatiable curi- 
osity regarding everything in nature 
and history, and carefulness in re- 
cording the slightest detail of every- 
thing he saw, heard or read. The 
result is a picture jammed to its 
corner with figures of men and 
beasts, towering volcanoes and or- 
nate architecture, sinister shadow- 
ings of the slavery that stained 
every emerald and every ounce of 
gold with Indian and Spanish blood, 
and the highly colored heroism and 
daring of Spanish adventurers who 
hacked the largest colonial kingdom 
the world has ever seen out of the 
primitive wilderness. 

For centuries the work was lost, 
forgotten. Scholars had searched 
for it vainly. Partly they knew, 
partly they guessed that it had been 
at least half printed before Fray 


1 Compendium and Description of the West 
Indies, by Antonio Vazquez de Espinosa. 
Translated by Charles Upson Clark. Smith- 
sonian Institution Miscellaneous Collections, 
Vol. 102 (Publication 3646), Pp. xii, 862 (In- 
dex Pp. 793-822), Washington, D. C., Septem- 
ber 1, 1942, 
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Antonio’s death. Vague references 
to it tantalized linguists the world 
over, and nothing came of them. 
Then in 1929 the Smithsonian In- 
stitution of Washington was pre- 
sented by its Regent, General 
Charles C. Dawes, with a fund for 
conducting research in European 
archives, in the hope that docu- 
ments might be discovered which 
would cast additional light upon 
early American cultures, especially 
that of the Mayas. Dr. Charles Up- 
son Clark, formerly of the classical 
faculty of Yale University, was 
chosen to do the work. The choice 
was fortunate. Professor Clark’s 
long experience in such work, his 
facility in the Latin languages, his 
general familiarity with early 
Mayan documents, and the further 
fact that he had scores of friends in 
strategic positions in various ar- 
chives and libraries, made him the 
obvious choice. 

Again, Clark is a fortunate man, 
for to him seem to gravitate discov- 
eries a less favored though perhaps 
equally skilled scholar would never 
make. Recalling that our three 
finest Aztec manuscripts came from 
the Vatican collections, he went 
direct to Rome. Almost immediate- 
ly he came upon a beautiful Aztec 
herbal, which he has since pub- 
lished. Next below this entry in the 
catalogue of the Barberini collec- 
tion came “Anonymous.” “The 
compiler,” wrote Professor Clark in 
telling of the discovery, “remarked 
that the name of the author did not 
appear, but that it would be easy 
to identify it, since part of it was 
printed.” Identification, however, 
did not prove easy, and it was only 
after much labor that Dr. Ernst 
Schafer, historian of the Council of 
the Indies, was able to prove that 
this was the much sought - after 
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script by the Carmelite friar who 
had accomplished so much, yet left 
so few proofs of his identity. 

To those who have never dealt 
with ancient manuscripts or en- 
deavored to render sound English 
versions of a foreign tongue quite 
different in the document from 
what it is as spoken today, the diffi- 
culties and delicacies involved in 
such a task must seem wearisome 
and disheartening, so they may be 
passed over with mere mention. It 
is the quest Fray Antonio set him- 
self—to learn all he could about the 
“West Indies” and to set it down 
permanently—and Dr. Clark’s 
equally remarkable rendering of it 
into pellucid English without losing 
a whit of the original tang, that con- 
cern us. 

No better idea of the former can 
be given than by the author’s own 


pithy phrases sketching “the con- 
fusion of tongues at the Tower of 
Babel, the origin and descent of the 
Indians, and the languages just de- 
scribed with an explanation of 
words and meanings; thus the read- 
er will have a bit of everything for 


his entertainment.” Nor does the 
author forget an occasional vivid 
story that “may serve as dessert.” 
That the book is prolix cannot be 
denied; but saying that is merely 
admitting it is exceedingly Spanish. 
Again and again the naive old fel- 
low apologizes for the lengths to 
which he is going, and declares that 
for the sake of conciseness he cuts 
short his narrative with only notes. 
Notwithstanding this wordiness, the 
detail he gives and the fearlessness 
of his criticism and honesty render 
so complete and searching an ac- 
count of Spanish ecclesiastical and 
political administration in all its 
phases that no student of South 
American history can afford to 
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overlook it. The whole colonial rec- 
ord of both Church and State un- 
roll from his ready pen. Figures 
pour from him as water from a 
spring. His eager interest in the 
smallest administrative detail of 
both powers governed all his re- 
search, and his contribution of 
hitherto unknown facts to history 
is large and varied, though he ex- 
pressly and repeatedly declares 
himself not an historian. 

From the anthropologist’s and 
ethnologist’s standpoints the work 
he did, while not, of course, con- 
ducted along the scientific lines fol- 
lowed today, was far-reaching and 
important, even though usually 
fragmentary. As we read through 
his admirable chapters on customs 
and habits of the Arawak and Carib 
Indians, to cite a single instance 
only, we cannot but marvel at the 
powers of this simple missionary. 
His physical qualities must have 
been tremendous to endure the 
hardships of continuous travel un- 
der the conditions he encountered 
everywhere. His industry was 
enough to make a modern, equipped 
with typewriter and fountain pen, 
and working in comfort, aided by 
perfect illumination, good food, 
wholesome living conditions, 
ashamed. For Fray Antonio had to 
do his writing by meager candle- 
light. His ink was nothing to brag 
about, his pens were quills, his food 
what he could get on the spot. 
Probably often he ached from head 
to foot after a hard day in the sad- 
dle or trudging through dust or 
mud, or bitterly cold snow on 
mountain heights. Coming into a 
cold cell or hut, to a very indiffer- 
ent mieal, and then setting down in 
uncomplaining patience the notes 
from which the final record grew 
—who of us today has the courage 
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and the grace to do likewise, and 
at the end to leave such a record? 
And besides his industry as an au- 
thor, we must not forget his per- 
petual ubiquity. In the years he 
spent in the New World, he appar- 
ently traversed it from some of the 
West Indies to as far north as what 
is now California, as far south as 
Chile on the mainland. He knew 
the interior of Peru and what is to- 
day Bolivia, the broad reaches of 
the Amazon and the tangled forests 
of sweating Brazil. Nothing daunt- 
ed the man. The bitter snows of 
the Andes he describes as casually 
as he does the paradise of a certain 
valley; the heat and humidity of 
fever-ridden pestholes seemingly 
worried him not at all, for he told 
of it and passed calmly on, always 
searching for something new to re- 
cord, and always, as he asserts vig- 
orously, as mindful of the interests 
of the King of Spain as he was of 
those of the King of Heaven. 

The wonder tale—for that is 
what it is—begins with his descrip- 
tion of the course laid by the Span- 
ish fleets sailing from southern 
ports for the New World, continues 
with an astonishing but fascinating 
mixture of spherical calculations 
and navigation, religion, the confu- 
sion of tongues at the building of the 
Tower of Babel, the “condition of 
the countries which had just passed 
through the Flood, and how they 
split apart, and how the first set- 
tlers crossed to the Indies,” telling 
when and how they reached their 
destinations. 

The Jews and the Indians are 
then compared, and the shrewd ob- 
server notes striking similarities in 
burial customs, laws, social and re- 
ligious rites, and the like. This sec- 
tion is as curious and fascinating a 
chapter of medievalism as it has 
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been my fortune to peruse in many 
a long year. From this sixteenth 
century understanding of Biblical 
statements and of the commenta- 
tors, the author branches into a 
critical study of several of the na- 
tive languages he found—Quichua, 
Aymara, Guarani and others. Then 
his often sly humor creeps out in 
the delightful passage: “84. In that 
same New Kingdom, in the district 
of Antioquia, the Indians of the 
province in which is established the 
city of Caceres, speak the Nutabé 
language. They call the Spaniard 
Ai (and they apply the same name 
to the Devil). ...” One wonders 
whether Fray Antonio sympathized 
with the guileless Indian, knowing 
his fellow Spaniards as he did. 
Primitive man has always been es- 
sentially a practical soul. He had 
to be to survive, and when he saw 
the Spaniard doing things every- 
where that only the devil could 
have fathered, it was natural to 
conceive of the invader as the mate- 
rialization of all evil. 

In such circumstances (the re- 
grettable truth is that the Spanish 
soldiers and adventurers left a 
black and bloody trail of anguish, 
devastation and death behind wher- 
ever they went) the record of the 
Church is all the more a _ near- 
miracle. The missionary fathers 
must at first have seemed to the 
dazed and suspicious Indian merely 
medicine men and witch doctors of 
a new sort, prating about a differ- 
ent God Who might or might not be 
as powerful as their own pagan 
deities. Yet there was something 
curiously fascinating about His con- 
tradictory doctrine. How could 
these hard-bitten white men talk of 
a God of love and justice and infi- 
nite mercy in one breath, and in the 
next promise the pangs of everlast- 
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ing punishment? Zeal on the part 
of his witch doctors the Indian per- 
fectly understood; accordingly he 
gave the preaching friars due re- 
spect, for they were zealots of the 
first magnitude. Gradually he 
yielded to the subtle compulsion of 
the sacraments, the stately music, 
the elaborate ritual and ceremony, 
the splendid vestments. One by one 
churches and cathedrals began to 
rise. All the while the primitive 
mind was struggling with the obvi- 
ous conflict between the preaching 
and doctrine of love and salvation, 
which did not tally any too well 
with slavery in the mines and on 
great encomiendas, with the often 
venal government and the individ- 
ual sadism of scapegraces sent to 
the colonies to rid Spain of their 
turbulence. The Indian, however, 
was far from stupid. He was a 
keen judge of character and pur- 
pose, and he recognized the cardinal 
virtues, which are the same in any 
tongue and time. So when the 


friar who strove to convert him also 


invited him to be cured of his physi- 
cal ills without charge at a fine hos- 
pital where for the love of God the 
poor Indian had the same treatment 
and nursing as the richest of the 
haughty Spanish mine owners or 
encomenderos, he found it not too 
difficult to believe enough and so 
to be baptized. What if he did still 
cling in some sections to his pagan 
gods as well? I have seen carefully 
hidden pagan altars outside chap- 
els in the bush where to this day the 
indio kneels to the insensate stone 
either before or after he attends the 
Mass inside. 

As one analyzes Fray Antonio’s 
repeated descriptions of the various 
diocesan governments and opera- 
tions, he cannot but be amazed at 
the shrewdness, the hard common 
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sense, the administrative and execu- 
tive discernment displayed almost 
everywhere by men who were not 
supposed to know much of any- 
thing but how to save souls. Again 
and again we find the good father 
pointing out crisply that a bishop is 
urgently needed in such and such a 
city to hold the diocese together and 
to compel respect and obedience. 
Now he sketches with swift econ- 
omy the troubles of the priests of 
remote regions who could not pos- 
sibly get around to all their people 
because their parishes were meas- 
ured not by mere miles but by tow- 
ering mountain chains, deserts, 
jungles, leagues of distance. Now 
he enthuses quietly over the good 
works accomplished, rebukes the 
blunders and crimes and laxities he 
found occasionally, and makes one 
see the heroic dark-robed mission- 
aries toiling in obscurity, but press- 
ing steadily forward always. With 
a combination of piety, diplomacy, 
skill as psychologists and material 
force, they persuaded the Indians to 
rear the countless churches that 
still in most cases raise the cross 
and echo to matin and vesper. If 
Spain had done nothing else in her 
long and vivid history than estab- 
lish these missions throughout the 
Americas, she would have accom- 
plished more in the spiritual sense 
than any other people despite her 
sanguinary record as conqueror and 
political tyrant. Table after table 
of the expenses of these vast dio- 
ceses and huge parishes is given in 
the book. We know to a maravedis 
exactly how much the humblest 
country curate was paid, what the 
haughty captain general of a prov- 
ince received in ducats, how many 
individuals paid tribute, and of 
these how many were “Old People, 
Boys and Women.” Combination 
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of census-taker and ecclesiastical 
historian, the author has left us a 
mass of careful figures that throw 
new and important light upon 
Latin - American colonial affairs 
three centuries ago. 

With Book II, Fray Antonio be- 
gins his descriptive narration in 
Hispaniola. Passing thence to 
Puerto Rico and Trinidad, he goes 
on to the mainland and Guiana, 
lashing out at government blind- 
ness and stupidity, indicating re- 
forms much needed, pausing to de- 
scribe the culture and curing of to- 
bacco. Graphically he tells of the 
wiping out of the Indians of the 
island of Tobago by the Spaniards 
of Trinidad, upon whom the To- 
bagan Caribs preyed with cannibal- 
istic intent until the Spaniards 
could no longer “tolerate such dan- 
gerous enemies,” but “destroyed 
them, killing all the rebels who re- 
sisted them, and depopulating the 
island; the women and children 
they carried off to Trinidad to be 
their servants, and they catechized 
them and taught them Christian 
doctrine.” 

Almost everywhere the fabulous 
riches of Central and South Amer- 
ica forced themselves upon this 
acute observer, to be recorded at 
first with something like wistful- 
ness, eventually in the most casual 
manner. The Spaniards had not, 
by the early years of the seven- 
teenth century, more than scratched 
the surface for the unimaginable 
treasures of gold and silver and 
emeralds. Precious metals under- 
lay province after province. Gold 
glittered visibly in the bed of many 
a stream, extruded itself from 
weathered rocks, beckoned the ad- 
venturer from river to mountain, 
from valley to blistering desert. 
But if the missionary eye saw gold, 
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it recorded with equal fidelity and 
detail the agricultural and botanical 
wealth abounding everywhere, list- 
ed the crops and stated their qual- 
ity, the means of transportation, 
how they were harvested, stored, 
sold and used. In Nicaragua Fray 
Antonio became an excellent vol- 


canologist, ranging the continent as. 


well as covering the province, and 
cleverly avoiding any statement of 
personal belief in the long account 
he gives of the notion presented by 
the Doctors of the early Church that 
voleanoes are the mouths of hell, 
which is in the center of the earth. 
Instead he concludes his survey 
with the wise remark: “Thus it is 
clearly and demonstrably proved 
that fire exists. . . . Divine Provi- 
dence and Plan has so ordained and 
disposed matters that man shall be 
thus vividly warned and reminded 
that in everything he should serve, 
please and praise his Creator.” 

No modern travel writer could 
describe the ancient city of Panama 
with fewer words and greater effect 
than this Andalusian cleric. After a 


few lines as to its founding, location 


and importance, he says it “has 
more than 500 Spanish residents 
not counting the transients and all 
the service rabble, free Negroes, and 
mulattoes . . . when one comes in 
by boat from Peru, it looms up very 
extensive and attractive, although 
it is built practically altogether of 
planking; from the sea it looks like 
a large city, because the house plots 
' are ample and spacious, on account 
of the heat, and for that reason they 
cover much ground and space.” Of 
Puerto Cabello he gives an equally 
graphic if somewhat discouraging 
picture. “The city will contain 150 
houses of Spaniards, free Negroes 
and mulattoes. ... Its climate is hot 
and damp; it generally rains hard 
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most of the year, and the drops of 
water after falling turn into little 
toads. . . . The fleets and galleons 
anchor at this port; here they take 
on the gold, silver and other valu- 
ables which are brought from the 
Kingdom of Peru. This is all dis- 
embarked at Panama and carried 
overland to Puerto Bello, 8 leagues— 
though the woods road is so rough 
and winding that it comes to 18 
leagues. The transport is by mules! 
some of the muleteers have become 
very rich and important . . . the 
hire of a mule for the 18 leagues 
comes to 25 or 30 pesos.” This was 
the country Morgan the English 
freebooter later raged through at 
incredible pain and cost, to get at 
and storm Panama itself for the 
sake of the riches he imagined he 
would find there. In those steam- 
ing jungles, where the light is green 
and the miasm of untold centuries 
enshrouds everything with the 
stench of putrefying vegetable mat- 
ter untold centuries a-rotting, Span- 
iard and Englishman, native Indian 
and imported slave, Frenchman and 
American toiled and struggled, each 
for a different reason, all of them in 
vain except the American. Though 
the Spanish adventurer and the 
English pirate brought out tons of 
gold, it was bootless, and soon 
squandered. Only the farther-vis- 
ioned American saw something be- 
yond the treasure of the moment, 
and dug deep the foundations of a 
freer brotherhood of man and 
greater wealth for the whole world. 
The gold and the galleons and the 
piratic vessels have long since van- 
ished, but the traffic of the Canal 
that sews the parted world together 
with its silver thread, has but be- 
gun its usefulness, merely hinted 
at the riches it is bringing all the 
peoples of the good free earth. 
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One could go on describing and 
selecting long and vividly interest- 
ing passages almost without num- 
ber from this perfect mine of in- 
formation. The limitations of space 
forbid more than a few indications 
of the amazing things to be found 
in this amazing book. One of the 
amusing stories concerns the Valle 
de los Locos, the Valley of the Crazy 
Folks. “When the country was ex- 
plored and subdued, it contained 
over 60,000 Indians; when the 
Spaniards came in, these Indians 
were so unsophisticated that they 
took them for big monkeys, and 
picked up hemp ropes .. . and tried 
to bind them with the ropes, with- 
out defending themselves from 
them; and the Spaniards, seeing 
them with so many ropes, and the 
faces that they made, decided that 
they must be crazy, and so gave 
them that name, and the valley has 
kept it to this day.” This was over 
in northern Colombia of the pres- 
ent, near the border of what is now 
Venezuela. 

The policy of the “scorched 
earth” of which we have heard so 
much since the present war began, 
is really as old as time. The As- 
syrians knew all about it; so did all 
the peoples they conquered. Fray 
Antonio tells how it was practiced 
in Colombia early in the seventeenth 
century. “When the Spaniards 
come in to subdue them, the first 
settlement or pile dwelling from 
which they are spied, is set on fire 
by the savages and as they are 
thatched with palm leaves they burn 
up at once and are abandoned. This 
gives the alarm to their neighbors, 
who imitate their example by fol- 
lowing the same course and aban- 
don everything, without the Span- 
iards being able to get any benefit 
from it.” 
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The fantastic paces gravely side 
by side with the most matter of fact 
statements throughout Fray An- 
tonio’s records, as witness his little 
yarn about the King of the Buz- 
zards. “... these birds have a king 
and a chief among them, a bird of 
their own size but [while they are 
black he is] white; they obey and 
respect him; and if there is [a] 
dead animal to be devoured, al- 
though these birds are so greedy, 
they will not start eating till the 
white buzzard their king has ar- 
rived. He begins first and eats the 
animal’s eyes, [and] the others do 
not make a move until he gives the 
signal, and when he rises from the 
feast they all keep him company. I 
should never have dared to write 
this, even though they told me 
about it, had I not seen it with my 
own eyes.” 

Again and again the antiquity‘ of 
something we consider modern 
flashes out at us in the curious 
friar’s record of what he had ob- 
served. Dry farming in the water- 
less regions of Peru, where is nei- 
ther rain nor running stream, was 
old before Fray: Antonio went there. 
“, .. in the depressions in the sand 


there are excellent grapevines, and 
the sand is damp enough for them 
to plant corn in it, in the heads of 
sardines, which they call anchovetas 


here, and of other fish.” From this 
to a vigorous condemnation of the 
native use of coca and tobacco is a 
matter of three pages. “This plant 
[coca] is for them what tobacco is 
for its devotees. I consider each of 
them a vice and an abuse, while 
admitting that used temperately 
and in moderation, they are whole- 
some.” 

Not very often does the ubiqui- 
tous missioner permit his sense of 
the practical and factual to be ob- 
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scured by his rather dormant sense 
of beauty. But the fine city of 
Arequipa in southern Peru over- 
whelmed him completely, because 
it “is one of the most attractive in 
the world, and seems a bit of earth- 
ly Paradise . . . it is full of fruits 
and flowers the whole year through. 
It has a fine attractive riverside dis- 
trict, with many orchards or 
chacras of fruit trees — pears, 
peaches, apples, and other Spanish 
and native varieties; in fact when I 
was there [Christmas, 1618] it 
seemed to me the foremost and best 
in the world, for its excellent site 
and climate and the pleasant waters 
{the Vitor river] that it has in 

Bellowing herds of seals fighting 
for mates, terrific volcanic erup- 
tions and earthquakes which shook 
the solid ground as a blanket, and 


aggravating swarms of mosquitoes 
which, though he did not know it, 
were probably not of the later yel- 
low fever-bearing variety that 
caused such inroads in Panama, 
make a prelude to one of the most 
astonishing of all the good friar’s 


statements. In the city of San 
Marcos de Arica—today the north- 
ernmost seaport of Chile—he de- 
clares that “the bread ranks among 
the best to be found in that King- 
dom and is very palatable; it has to 
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be eaten fresh, for it gets a slight 
flavor of guano, though not enough 
to be unpleasant.” 

Perhaps the most striking of all 
his stories, however, is his descrip- 
tion of the Pampas Indians’ fune- 
rary customs in the family. These 
Indians roamed the country “some 
16 leagues from” Buenos Aires. 
“These barbarous savages have the 
custom, when the father or mother 
or son dies, of skinning and eating 
him; they stuff the skin with straw 
and keep it as a memento, saying 
that they cannot keep him better 
than inside themselves, nor give 
him a better resting place 
they catch any Spaniard, his sad 
fate is to be put in a corral or cage 
like a pig to be fattened and eaten.” 

That cannibal tale is far from the 
end of the book, and while it car- 
ries its weight as human interest, 
the value of the work lies in its 
rich diversity, the fresh impressions 
and light it gives in many little 
known aspects of South American 
history. So substantial has been 
the contribution of Father Antonio 
that today, three hundred years 
after his pen was laid down, scien- 
tist and scholar, historian and stu- 
dent of colonial affairs eagerly 
reads what he wrought out of vir- 
gin material, with the pious hope 
that it was all for the glory of God. 














WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE “COMICS”? 


By Tuomas F. DoyLe 


NCE upon a time the children of 
America read fairy tales. Then 
came the vogue of the penny dread- 
fuls. Now both grown-ups and 
children — there is at least one in 
every family—read the comic strips. 
The influence of these comics over 
the popular mind is one of the most 
striking—and disturbing—phenom- 
ena of the century. Frivolous off- 
spring of yellow journalism, the 
comic strip has to a large extent 
ceased to be either wholesome or 
funny. It has become, instead, a 
problem to those who believe that 
what goes into junior’s mind is as 
important as what goes into his 


body. Child specialists, in particu- 
lar, condemn the crime, violence 
and sex that the movies dare not 
stress, but which are often reckless- 
ly and unashamedly exploited in the 


funny sheet. The situation is one, 
they insist, that challenges the in- 
terest of every parent. 

“Comics and comic books are no 
longer comical,” declared The New 
World (November 20, 1942), Chi- 
cago archdiocesan weekly. “They 
have disintegrated into cheap story 
books wherein exotic ideas are 
graphically portrayed in pictures. 
Here, heroes accomplish the impos- 
sible because of mystical powers 
originating in other planets; the 
ordinary and accepted methods of 
law enforcement are ridiculed, and 
the sex motif is paraded before in- 
nocent eyes in semi-nude drawings. 
Yet parents who shrink in horror 
at the thought of eight-year-olds 
playing with matches, give them 
blow-torches for their minds.” 


Not all comic strips are bad, of 
course. Viewed separately, many 
of them rate high in wholesome- 
ness as well as entertainment value. 
But the innocuous humor of “Bring- 
ing Up Father” serves to emphasize 
rather than detract from the sordid- 
ness of “Dick Tracy” or the sexi- 
ness of “Smilin’ Jack” when all 
three happen to appear on the same 
page. Linked to the comic strip, 
but far more trashy and harmful, 
are the comic magazines designed 
exclusively for child consumption. 
Protests against the comics reach a 
high pitch of indignation when this 
type of illustrated fiction is ana- 
lyzed. One hundred and eighty 
million copies of these horror books 
are sold every year. At least 
seventy per cent of them, in the 
opinion of Sterling North, former 
literary editor of the Chicago Daily 
News, are of a nature that no re- 
spectable newspaper would think 
of accepting, 

The villainy, gunplay and “thinly- 
clad vampires” depicted in these 
comic books induced Warden Paul 
Brown to bar them from West- 
chester County Penitentiary. He 
found them most popular among 
the younger inmates, those from 
sixteen to twenty-one. In his rul- 
ing, the warden exempted the Su- 
perman strip because the violence 
used by the hero was “employed on 
the side of law and order.” Super- 
man’s exploits, however, do not 
meet with the approval of more dis- 
cerning critics. In a vulgar way 
this fantastic character seems to 
personify the primitive religion ex- 
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pounded by Nietzsche’s Zarathus- 
tra. “Man alone is and must be our 
God,” says Zarathustra, very much 
in the style of a Nazi pamphleteer. 
Like it or not, there are plenty of 
American children who know more 
about the man-wonder Superman 
than they do about Christ or any of 
the great characters of the Bible. 
Among conscientious newspaper 
editors criticism of the comic strip 
is occasionally heard; but attempts 
to drop objectionable features are 
usually followed by prompt pro- 
tests. The comics may be blood- 
thirsty, trashy or fantastic; they 
may deal with murder, kidnaping 
or jungle love, but their popularity 
seems to be enhanced rather than 
lessened on that account. News- 


dom, defunct organ of the news- 
paper business, some years ago saw 
the need of eliminating the ghastli- 


ness in comic strips, but recognized 
their effectiveness in building up 
circulation. “It is comparatively 
easy,” it said, “to get a reader to 
buy a newspaper if he is palpitat- 
ingly curious to find out how the 
scantily-clad heroine manages to 
get out of the way of a fortieth cen- 
tury mysteriously death - dealing 
machine which threatens to blow 
her lovely, futuristic form to gory 
bits.” Nevertheless, as one news- 
paper found when it asked for com- 
ments from its readers, there are 
many who strongly condemn the 
comics. One protestant denounced 
them for dealing with “murders, 
tortures and stuff we absolutely re- 
fuse to let the kids see in the 
movies.” Another went as far as 
to suggest that the police “raid the 
newspapers which no longer have 
any respect for decency.” 

Editor and Publisher, in a sym- 
posium on the newspaper of 2,000 
A. D., published in its issue of April 
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22, 1939, quoted Walter M. Harri- 
son, Oklahoma editor, as flatly fore- 
casting the death of the comic strip. 
George Olds, managing editor of the 
News and Leader, in Springfield, 
Mo., thought that before the turn 
of the century the strips would have 
ceased to be thrillers and would 
teach history and grammar, mathe- 
matics and science, with some 
“clean, exciting fiction.” Not long 
ago, Elzey Roberts, publisher of the 
St. Louis Star-Times, incensed over 
the trashy comics appearing even in 
his own columns, started publica- 
tion of a strip designed for the 
harmless entertainment of young 
readers. No violence or murder 
marred the exploits of “Bertram,” 
drawn by a former Chicago news- 
paperman, and modeled after such 
early comics for children as “Little 
Nemo.” 

Perhaps the issuance by Parents’ 
Magazine of a new type of comic 
book and of a series of picture 
stories by the Catechetical Guild 
dealing with the lives of Christian 
heroes, discussed later, is the be- 
ginning of a more widespread effort 
toward replacing the paganized, 
erotic comics by something that 
parents may, with easy consciences, 
place in the hands of their children. 

Not that the policy of substitut- 
ing the harmless for the harmful is 
expected to work out too smoothly. 
The strong meat on which the 
youngsters have been fed may have 
helped to destroy their taste for 
more wholesome fare. Certainly, 
Superman, who came out of com- 
parative obscurity to become the 
number one favorite of both chil- 
dren and adults, will continue to be 
a formidable competitor. Children 
want their heroes to be well out of 
the ordinary. It will be hard to 
wean them from an Apollo-like 
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creature who jumps over skyscrap- 
ers, soars through the air with more 
ease than the man on the flying 
trapeze, runs as fast as an express 
train, crushes steel with bare hands, 
catches bullets in his teeth, and 
hurls automobiles as nonchalantly 
as rubber balls. 

Clad in his blue jersey and tights 
and picturesque red cape, Super- 
man is the nemesis of every crook 
that crosses his path. He is the 
hero invincible, protector of the 
weak, chivalrous upholder of law 
and order. It is not against Super- 
man himself that critics as a rule 
protest, but the crime, deceit and 
treachery that provide the back- 
ground for his adventures. The 
child who follows Superman is 
bound to have his head filled with 
plenty of horrors, particularly in 
his comic book habitat where he 
encounters villainies far too lurid 
for the daily newspaper. 

Absurd as Superman is to mature 
readers, his antics were viewed very 
seriously by Canadian censors when 
he dropped out of the sky to solve 
in his own lightning-like fashion 
the war raging in Europe. A para- 
graph in the Toronto Star an- 
nounced: “Superman .. . will be 
missing from its regular space while 
he completes one of his mighty and 
mysterious tasks.” What Star read- 
ers were not allowed to know was 
that, single-handed, Superman had 
snatched the rival dictators of two 
mythical countries and set them 
down in no-man’s land to fight the 
battle out alone. Watching their 
ludicrous behavior, disgusted sol- 
diers threw down their arms and 
went back to their factories and 
farms. This, to war-time Canada, 
was more than nonsense; it was 
dangerous nonsense. 

Superman has the greatest num- 
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ber of “fans” among children, but 
other less remarkable comic char- 
acters have become as real in the 
lives of grown-up Americans as 
their next-door neighbors. A sur- 
vey conducted by Fortune in 1937 
revealed that 51.4 per cent of Amer- 
ica’s adult population had a favor- 
ite comic strip. In top places then 
(this was before Superman crashed 
into front rank) were “Little Or- 
phan Annie,” “Popeye” and “Dick 
Tracy.” When Chic Young, creator 
of “Blondie,” sought a name for 
Blondie’s new daughter, 400,000 
readers submitted suggestions. All 
over the country newspapers re- 
corded the name of the winner in 
this national contest. Said the 
lucky lady of her favorite strip: “It 
actually is the first thing in the 
paper I turn to. It’s so natural and 
true to life that I always get a kick 
out of it. Things that happen to 
the Bumsteads are always happen- 
ing to folks in real life.” 

Comic strip characters are sup- 
posed to be deathless. When Milt 
Caniff, creator of “Terry and the 
Pirates,” found it necessary for the 
sake of verisimilitude to “kill off” 
beautiful Raven Sherman, letters, 
telegrams and floral wreaths poured 
into the offices of the syndicate 
which sponsors the strip and the 
newspapers that carry it. Editori- 
als were printed deploring the hero- 
ine’s “death.” The “Voice of the 
People” department of the New 
York Daily News devoted its space 
one day exclusively to letters from 
readers deploring her “passing.” 
The weekly Emporium Independ- 
ent (Pa.), which carries no comics, 
printed the following paragraph: 


“Many local fans will regret to 
learn that Miss Raven Sherman 
died this morning from injuries re- 
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ceived when she was tossed from a 
speeding truck at the hands of that 
arch fiend, Captain Judas. More 
details can be found in the comic 
section of any daily paper this 
morning. The funeral will take 
place in the Sunday papers.” 


An advertisement by the Tribune- 
News syndicate quoted a letter from 
Robert Choate, managing editor of 
a Boston daily, saying: “The Her- 
ald-Traveler leads all other New 
England newspapers in advertising 
year after year because of the con- 
sistent reader appeal of such fea- 
tures as “The Gumps.” “The Katz- 
enjammer Kids” have amused 
grown-ups ever since the era of the 
twelve-hour working day and the 
five-cent beer, and have helped to 
swell the enormous circulation of 
Hearst’s Comic Weekly. Parents 
often take as avid an interest in the 
adventures of “Mandrake the Ma- 
gician” as do their children. Le- 
gions of office girls are daily en- 
thralled by the chic creations worn 
by “Winnie Winkle,” one of the 
best dressed of the comic heroines. 

As propaganda media, the comics 
have not been neglected. “Little 
Orphan Annie” has consistently 
been used to this end. Some years 
ago a heated controversy arose over 
remarks made by Annie’s multi- 
millionaire friend, Daddy War- 
bucks, inimical to labor unions. 
When Warbucks turned his fac- 
tories over to defense production 
his remarks for days on end had a 
decidedly propagandist, if patriotic 
tinge. Today, Orphan Annie—the 
little girl who never grows up—is 
making everybody in her town war- 
conscious, is even getting the “kids” 
to pitch in and help. “Popeye” was 
once reproduced in 1,500 newspa- 
pers using U. S. Navy advertise- 


ments to drum up enlistments. The 
spinach - eating, one-eyed sailor 
urged farm boys to “sign up wit’ me 
and you’ll see th’ lands of oppor- 
tuniky and romansk!” and declared 
that “the Navy’s delicious cookin’ 
builds ya up to a regular tower of 
Gibraltiki!” On Navy Day, 1941, a 
super 12-chapter movie serial pat- 
terned upon “Don Winslow of the 
Navy” was released to key both 
adults and youth to the exigencies 
of national defense. 

Incongruous as it may appear, the 
comic strip is even being enlisted to 
teach the Bible. An Atlanta clergy- 
man, employing a dubious brand of 
psychology, actually uses comic 
strip characters in giving religious 
lessons to children. A skilled artist 
and an expert on juvenile delin- 
quency, this clergyman draws a pic- 
ture of Superman and proceeds to 
explain that everyone wants to do 
something unusual and that, with 
God’s help, everything is possible. 
One Sunday, he pointed out how 
Baby Dumpling and Daisy the dog 
from the “Blondie” strip obey Dag- 
wood — just as Jesus obeyed Mary 
and Joseph when they found Him 
in the temple at Jerusalem and 
asked Him to come home to Naza- 
reth. Capping this highly unortho- 
dox lesson, the reverend gentleman 
drew a parallel between St. Peter 
and the dog Napoleon. The chil- 
dren agreed that Napoleon was 
loyal, friendly, curious and impetu- 
ous, as was the apostle who cut off 
the servant’s ear in Gethsemane. 

The comic strips were once de- 
scribed by Heywood Broun as the 
proletarian novel of America. Ar- 
thur Brisbane called them the sec- 
ond element in the making of a 
newspaper, news being the first. 
Discouraging as it may be to edu- 
cators and others, the comics exer- 
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cise an appeal possessed by no 
other newspaper feature. When 
strikes have forced newspapers 
temporarily to suspend publication, 
hundreds of readers have tele- 
phoned or visited newspaper offices 
to find out what their favorite char- 
acters had been doing in the mean- 
time. Creators of these cartoons re- 
ceive mail that equals in volume 
the letters that pour into the studios 
of Hollywood’s star actresses. Mil- 
lions who barely take time to scan 
the news headlines are thoroughly 
familiar with the latest happenings 
in the pen and ink careers of Li’l 
Abner, Joe Palooka, Popeye or 
Smilin’ Jack. 

During a hearing on parole enitle 
tions, Criminal Judge Charles W. 
Lusk of Chattanooga blamed the 
comic strips as one of the primary 
causes of crime. “Frequently,” he 


said, “I sit down and try to analyze 


them to see what the humor is in 
them. Children’s minds are being 
charged with this even before they 
can read... . I am fully convinced 
that some of these strips based on 
some disreputable, well-nigh crimi- 
nal act— whacking someone over 
the head, or some mean, dishonest 
trick—are responsible for creating 
ideas in the minds of children.” 
This seems a severe indictment, 
but there are many experienced ob- 
servers who will agree that the 
newspaper comic strip very often 
does exercise a definitely deleterious 
effect on young minds. Admittedly, 
a great number of the comic strips 
are actually harmless, but students 
of child psychology are slow to 
minimize the influence that the 
crime adventures of Dick Tracy 
may have on juvenile readers. 
Frank X. Reller, chief probation 
officer of the St. Louis Juvenile 
Court, blamed Gang - Busters —a 
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radio program, to be sure, but not a 
whit more sensational than Dick 
Tracy — for much of the youthful 
crime in his district. Totaling his 
juvenile catch for 1939, he discov- 
ered that forty-six young law break- 
ers took their cues straight from 
Gang-Busters, while a hundred or 
so used it as a sort of lexicon, as the 
officer found when youthful sus- 
pects greeted him with, “Listen, 
flatfoot, I ain’t talkin’ to you cop- 
pers,” or some such unchildlike 
language. Even the little tots are 
likely to be affected by the pictures 
they see in the comic section. In 
Sewickley, Pa., a five - year-old 
child, shouting, “Here’s how Super- 
man flies!” dropped thirty feet from 
a second floor window to a cellar- 
way. 

Least wholesome of the daily 
strips are those with an undisguised 
sex appeal. These cartoons are 
skillfully drawn. They have a cal- 
culated appeal for adolescents be- 
cause of their romantic content. But 
the romance is not always free from 
suggestiveness and the sleek forms 
of seductive charmers are paraded 
in modes and situations neither in- 
nocent nor harmless. Here the pen 
is used with a subtle skill not de- 
manded in depicting the gaucheries 
of Mutt and Jeff or in the exploits 
of Dick Tracy. Moralists may not 
worry unduly over youngsters car- 
rying toy pistols and “sticking up” 
their little friends in comic strip 
style, but they certainly cannot con- 
done the daily strip in which sex is 
the main interest and romance ap- 
pears in a decidedly nasty and un- 
inhibited guise. 

In a study of comic strips appear- 
ing in Boston newspapers, Roger C. 
Gay, a Harvard student in educa- 
tion, reported in the Harvard Edu- 
cational Review that only twenty-six 
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out of a total of sixty-five could be 
approved for child readers. This 
would seem a pretty fair general 
evaluation of the comics that are 
now a regular part of the nation’s 
reading diet. Newspapers, however, 
are not the chief purveyors of illus- 
trated trash for the time - wasting 
and morale -destroying consump- 
tion of children. The credit for this 
goes to the publishers of comic 
magazines, numbered by the score, 
and two-thirds of which have been 
described by Sterling North as 
“graphic insanity.” 

Mr. North, after an examination 
of these thrillers, says: “Save for a 
scattering of more or less innocu- 
ous ‘gag’ comics and some reprints 
of newspaper strips, we found that 
the bulk of these lurid publications 
depend for their appeal upon may- 
hem, murder, torture and abduc- 
tion—often with a child as the vic- 
tim. Superman heroics, voluptuous 
females in scanty attire, blazing 
machine guns, hooded ‘justice’ and 
cheap political propaganda were to 
be found on almost every page.” 

Even conceding that this editor is 
a harsh critic, there is still an un- 
comfortable amount of truth in his 
appraisal of the cheap “literature” 
that is constantly being fed to 
young and unformed minds. “Bad- 
ly drawn, badly written and badly 
printed—a strain on young eyes and 
young nervous systems—the effect 
of these pulp-paper nightmares is 
that of a violent stimulant. Their 
crude blacks and reds spoil the 
child’s sense of color; their hypo- 
dermic injection of sex and murder 
make the child impatient with bet- 
ter, though quieter stories. Unless 
we want a coming generation even 
more ferocious than the present 
one, parents and teachers through- 
out America must band together 


to break the ‘comic’ magazine.” 

“Comic,” of course, is the last 
word to be applied to the multitudi- 
nous outpourings of the pulp 
presses. There is a creepy horror 
about some of these fantasies sug- 
gestive of Grand Guignol. They are 
people with characters with weird 
names and still weirder attributes. 
“The Flash,” defender of the weak, 
can fly so fast that the human eye 
cannot see him; “Johnny Thunder,” 
who hurls thunderbolts in true Jo- 
vian fashion, can cause a flooded 
ship to be whipped out of the ocean, 
drained of its excess water and re- 
floated again; “The Hawkman,” 
pursuer of evildoers, wears a hide- 
ous disguise and is aided by the dis- 
covery of a metal that can resist 
the pull of gravity; “The Flame,” 
endowed with power over fire, 
streaks through the air like a lumi- 
nous Superman; “The Black Lion” 
uses his phenomenal strength to 
fight the arch-criminal “Blitz”; 
“Dr. Fung” uses ancient Chinese 
lore to combat modern crime; “The 
Mirror Man,” possessor of a mys- 
terious garment, is thereby afforded 
untold power in helping people in 
distress; “Zatara” and “Yarko” are 
two magicians who defy natural 
laws in waging their unique cam- 
paigns against the lords of the un- 
derworld. 

It is a poor defense to say that 
these stories portray the triumph 
of justice over villainy and crime. 
The damning argument against 
these gaudy publications is that 
they introduce the child to an un- 
real world peopled by scheming 
sirens and cold-blooded murderers 
and are the worst possible educa- 
tion for children whose minds are 
too impressionable not to retain 
some residue of the dangerous non- 
sense poured into them. These 
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tales are such that no sane parent 
would repeat to his children. Nev- 
ertheless, fifteen millions of these 
books are sold at more than 100,000 
newsstands every month. “They 
absorb,” says George J. Hecht, pub- 
lisher of Parents’ Magazine, “75 per 
cent of the leisure-time reading of 
children 9 to 14.” He adds, signifi- 
cantly, “I am told that a publisher 
is pleased if 1,000 bookshops sell 
his children’s books and an edition 
of 5,000 copies is a good sale.” 
Obviously parents in general are 
unaware of the kind of trash pur- 
veyed to their children as harmless 
entertainment. Surveys bear out 
the contention repeatedly advanced 
by conscientious parents that no 
child escapes the influence of the 
comics. If Johnny’s father and 
mother make an effort to keep him 
from reading the Sunday comics, he 
can amble over to the Smiths next 


door and get them from his play- 


mates. In the same way he can 
borrow the horror books his parents 
forbid him to read. Second-hand 
bookstores are well stocked with 
these comics, so that for three cents 
the less well-to-do child can supply 
himself with any of the 125 differ- 
ent magazines that are issued at ten 
cents and bring something like 
twelve million dollars a year to 
their publishers. 


The mushroom growth of the 
comics is merely a reflection of the 
moral decadence that began in 
America after the first World War. 
The fact that only one newspaper 
in the United States—The New 
York Times—can dispense with 
them entirely is the best index we 
have to their hold on the popular 
taste. A nation that demands trash 
in its newspapers and is tolerant 
of the mental poisoning of its young 
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cannot be without cause for soul- 
searching. When Dr. Alexis Carrel, 
noted research specialist and au- 
thor of Man the Unknown, declared 
that our race pitifully needs new 
supplies of discipline, morality and 
intelligence, he merely reiterated 
what outspoken critics have 
stressed in their campaigns to im- 
prove, or, if necessary, to abolish 
the comic page. “The perfect life, 
as viewed by the average youth,” 
says Dr. Carrel, “is a round of ease 
or entertainment, of motion pic- 
tures, radio programs, parties, alco- 
holic and sexual excesses.” The 
doctor did not include the comic 
strip in his enumeration of youth- 
ful excesses, but even as early as 
1907, the International Kindergar- 
ten Union felt compelled to call up- 
on parents to bar Sunday comics 
from their homes because of the 
“false note” implanted by them in 
children’s minds. 

It is worth noting that the term, 
“yellow journalism,” was coined in 
reference to the lurid saffron with 
which sensational newspapers dyed 
the dress of the “Yellow Kid of 
Hagan’s Alley,” progenitor of the 
legion of comic strip characters that 
now pre-empt so much space in the 
daily newspapers. Less than a 
decade after the New York World 
printed the first colored Sunday 
comic (November 18, 1894), M. J. 
Darby of the Toronto Mail and 
Globe, told the National Association 
of Newspaper Circulation Mana- 
gers: “Whatever merits the comic 
supplements may have possessed in 
the beginning, when their creators 
were artists of original methods, 
distinctive style and freshness and 
fertility of humor, they have to a 
large extent departed.” Probably 
the first determined effort to modify 
the comics was made in 1911 by the 
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League for the Improvement of the 
Children’s Comic Supplement, aid- 
ed by the Federation for Child 
Study, the League of American 
Penwomen and the Council of Jew- 
ish Women’s Child Welfare Com- 
mittee. 

Wartime exigencies almost ac- 
complished what the reformers 
vainly sought. Publishers were per- 
turbed when T. E. Donnelly, chief 
of the Pulp and Paper Section of 
the War Industries Board, called for 
elimination or at least reduction of 
comic sections. However, when it 
became apparent that newsprint 
supplies were not ‘threatened, the 
publishers went merrily ahead un- 
der a sort of Keep the Home Fires 
Burning program, holding that 
American democracy was being 
helped along by serving the cause 
of humor. Said a Hearst spokes- 
man: “A publisher can render no 
better service than by extending cir- 
culation and providing matter 
which shall lighten the hearts of the 
people. Morale is essential to vic- 
tory. We are an emotional people, 
and on more than one occasion our 
sense of humor alone has saved us.” 

With such sentiments ringing in 
their ears, newspaper publishers 
opened their arms to Mutt and Jeff 
and their long line of followers. 
The post-war period found the com- 
ics entrenched as an American in- 
stitution. Today more than a dozen 
national syndicates distribute 300 
comic strip features to newspapers 
of every size. Principal among 
them is King Features Syndicate 
which supplies 2,000 newspapers. 
According to Time, Superman, 
property of the McClure Syndicate, 
appears in seventy-seven dailies 
and thirty-six Sunday papers, while 
magazine editions of his extrava- 
gant exploits run into a million and 


a half copies. The popularity of the 
comic strip has brought fortunes. to 
creators of the cartoons and has 
helped many newspapers to hoist 
their circulation figures to record- 
breaking heights. The unfortunate 
influence of the comics on the youth 
of the country has either been ig- 
nored or deprecated in deference to 
their money-earning potentialities. 

Something must eventually be 
done about this national craze. 
Newspapers themselves can remedy 
the situation by exercising discrimi- 
nation as to the type of strip they 
publish, but it is doubtful indeed if 
individual owners will sacrifice fea- 
tures that competitors continue to 
use with profit. Only if the back- 
ing of their readers was assured 
would newspapers willingly com- 
bine to end the comic strip abuse. 
Silas Bent, in his book, Newspaper 
Crusaders, indicates how potently 
the newspapers could function in 
this matter if popular opinion could 
be aroused to demand it. “Whether 
or not,” Mr. Bent says, “Elzey Rob- 
erts of the St. Louis Star-Times and 
the editors of Newsdom have fired 
a shot into the vitals of the comic 
strip, it is undeniable that more 
than nine-tenths of the crusades un- 
dertaken by newspapers bear fruit. 
The fruit may be long in ripening, 
and often is, but it is worth nurs- 
ing.” 

The publishers of Parents’ Maga- 
zine, as already noted, have under- 
taken what may prove a really 
helpful step toward the substitution 
for horror comics of a more whole- 
some type of comic book. In 
launching three new publications— 
True Comics, Real Heroes and Call- 
ing All Girls, they seek to instruct 
and uplift rather than horrify and 
degrade young minds. Among the 
features of the first issue of True 
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Comics was the life story of Win- 
ston Churchill, a chapter depicting 
recent scientific history, the story 
of Simon Bolivar, the South Ameri- 
can liberator, and episodes in the 
winning of the American West. 

In an article. written by Clara 
Savage Littledale, editor of Parents’ 
Magazine, she says: “The attempt 
to substitute good books for comic 
magazines is all very well, theoreti- 
cally, but, practically, it doesn’t 
work. . . . The question is, rather, 
what can be put in the place of the 
comics that will be attractive, inter- 
esting, worthwhile, and capable of 
satisfying the child? Parents’ Maga- 
zine has come to the conclusion 
that a suitable substitute for trashy 
comic magazines needs to be pro- 
vided — a new magazine patterned 
closely after the comics, a magazine 
that shall be very like, yet very un- 
like the comic magazines as we now 
know them.” 

For Catholic children, the Topix 
stories sponsored by the Cathecheti- 
cal Guild, represent a more specific 
and recent attempt along similar 
lines. “Here, for the first time,” 
says The New World, the authentic 
lives of Christian heroes are por- 
trayed. Their sufferings, their love 
of God and life are vividly authored. 
All are attractively presented in col- 
or. We believe that the new Topix 
stories render a real service to the 
children and parents of our nation. 
Now the desirable heroism of Chris- 
tians whose courage and daring 
were directed into exemplary chan- 
nels are portrayed. Damien the 
Leper, St. Francis of Assisi, St. Joan 
of Arc, and St. John Bosco ought to 
be fair competitors for “Dick 
Tracy,” “Superman,” “Li’l Abner,” 
“Buck Rogers,” and others. 

Only time will tell what success 
these ventures will achieve. They 
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are at least a reassuring indication 
of the growing intolerance on the 
part of child experts toward the 
baneful comic. But neither modi- 
fication of the comic strip nor the 
successful replacement of comic 
magazines by true-life picture sto- 
ries is likely to progress very far 
until parents, in particular, are 
aroused to their inherent responsi- 
bilities. The comic strip problem 
has disturbingly deep roots in the 
life of present-day America. It may 
be that to eliminate this threat to 
childhood many other grave prob- 
lems may have to be sifted and 
studied. 

Primarily the problem of home 
training and guidance. Not alone 
in permitting their children com- 
plete and ready access to doubtful 
movies and radio programs, but in 
failing to supervise their reading, 
have American parents in large 
numbers failed to discharge their 
obligations. For a healthy Ameri- 
can boy to nourish a craving for the 
trashy sensationalism of the comic 
book is neither normal nor neces- 
sary. It simply means that his 
parents have lost control of him, 
that instead of rearing him to 
standards of morality and disci- 
pline they have allowed him to drift 
into dangerous moral currents. 
They have not provided the step-by- 
step companionship that the child 
needs in his formative years. They 
have not taught him the dignity of 
work, the joy of earning rather 
than being given money to spend. 

Children waste time and money 
when they purchase comic books. 
But such waste is inevitable in chil- 
dren who have not been taught to 
use their leisure for work as well as 
play, who have not been taught that 
discipline, rather than being irk- 
some, is something they should ac- 
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cept as naturally as so many how 
rush for the comic section when fa- 
ther comes home with the evening 
paper. Health standards are high 
in America because parents have 
learned how to raise healthy chil- 
dren, but we are far from a com- 
parable moral perfection. The 
pampered children of’ America are 
legion, but so are the careless par- 
ents who think that sending their 
offspring to good schools absolves 
them of further part in the work of 
building and strengthening their 
character, of protecting them 
against outside influences that op- 
erate unseen, but nevertheless effi- 
ciently, to undo the work of both 
church and school. 

Indiscriminate reading of news- 
paper comic strips and comic maga- 
zines by children has been con- 
demned by moralists, educators and 
wise parents alike. Ultimately, the 
fate of both must rest upon the ac- 
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tion of the nation’s parents. Indi- 
viduals and organizations will con- 
tinue to inveigh against this dan- 
ger in vain until the guardians of 
the nation’s youth realize that every 
time their children sit down to 
peruse a comic book their own fail- 
ure as parents is being exposed. 
However much others may scoff at 
what may seem an attempt to make 
ascetics out of children, this much 
is certain: that every time a child 
is diverted from trashy movie, radio 
program or comic serial and given 
something constructive and charac- 
ter-building to do, a little will have 
been done toward remedying the 
spiritual flabbiness of which the 
comic strip is symptomatic. By all 
means let us have more of these 
child ascetics, for asceticism is 
merely another name for the vigor- 
ous and disciplined manhood that 
helped to build America and must 
save it today from its enemies. 








A CALIFORNIA OLD MASTER‘ 


By ANNA McCLuRE SHOLL 


ha four outstanding biographies 
of English literature have so 
glorified their authors that the pos- 
sessive case became inevitable when 
referring to them—Boswell’s John- 
son, Lockhart’s Scott, Gaskell’s 
Charlotte Bronté and Foster’s Dick- 
ens. It was one way of saying that 
all subsequent biographies, however 
lavish their scholarship and sym- 
pathy will be as foot-hills to Mount 
Everest. 

Brother Cornelius has appropri- 
ated Keith by the range of his own 
aesthetic sympathies, by his rare 
understanding of the artistic tem- 
perament and by his thorough and 


painstaking research into the many- 
sided aspects of Keith’s career, and 
into the events of an unusually full 


and rich life. He has won in this 
biography the possessive case. His 
triumph is all the more remarkable 
because his subject is an artist, not 
a statesman or a writer whose 
achievements are more readily 
classified than the work of the 
brush—to say nothing of the ele- 
ment of the inexplicable, as in the 
case of Van Gogh, encountered in 
the personality of the painter. 
Walter Pater once wrote that the 
“born saint is an object almost of 
suspicion to his earthly brethren!” 
The same might be said of the born 
artist, his moods at times heavy 
with dreams, or dark with the 
despair of overtaking his vision. 
Michelangelo dismissed even the 

1 Keith: Old Master of California. By 
Brother Cornelius, F.S.C., M.A., of the Faculty 
of St. Mary’s College, California. With 200 


illustrations including 10 in full color. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1942. 


Pope from the Sistine Chapel to im- 
prison his suffering self with the 
Cosmos, ninety feet above the floor! 

William Keith was a Scotsman. 
His native land is far richer in 
writers than in artists, but it 
cradles a race with all the poetry 
and mystery of the artist in their 
souls. The opening paragraph of 
Brother Cornelius’s book records an 
incident which had a profound in- 
fluence on Keith’s after life as a 
painter, and which was, indeed, his 
baptism into beauty. 


“It was about a hundred years 
ago in the hamlet of Craigdam in 
Aberdeenshire. The sun was set- 
ting in glory beyond the crest of 
Bennachie; the sublimity of it filled 
every beholder with awe. An aged 
woman, who was putting to bed her 
two-year-old grandson, saw it. In 
her exaltation of mind she carried 
the little lad to the window and, 
holding him up to see the glory of 
the heavens, said, ‘Look, Willie, at 
the work of God, the great Artist.’ 
A vivid and life-long impression of 
sublime form and color, and of re- 
ligion was made on the awakening 
mind of that child.” 


He was born on November 21, 
1838, at the town of Oldmeldrum, 
of the granite Presbyterian stock 
which fitted as snugly into the soil 
of Scotland as the foundations of 
Castle Kildrummy or of Castle Dun- 
nottar, to the latter of which Keith 
was taken as a child and was told 
that he was a cadet of the noble 
line of Keiths who had inhabited 
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the great pile for centuries. His 
maternal grandfather had the 
equally famous name of Bruce—but 
needed no title of nobility to guar- 
antee his gifts to the poor of the 
village. Whatever the heralds 
would have made of Keith’s lines of 
descent, one fact is certain, the fu- 
ture artist inherited the reality of 
the aristocratic tradition — gentle- 
ness, strength, loyalty to high 
ideals, and a profound awareness 
of their fellow-men to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. Even the self- 
absorption of the artist never ob- 
scured the aristocrat in Keith, 
whose generous vision over-swept 
far more than his canvases. 

The childhood of future artists is 
usually turbulent until they them- 
selves recognize the forces that are 
stirring in them—a_ recognition 
which usually starts a_ rebellion 
against parental plans. One won- 
ders what Keith’s future would have 
been if his mother, when left a 
widow with four children, had re- 
mained in her native land. Scot- 
land no more than England cher- 
ished the arts in the early nine- 
teenth century. Even the brushes 
of a Constable or a Gainsborough 
had not rescued the artist in the 
British Isles from a status not far 
above that of the village fiddler, un- 
less, like these great masters, he 
had achieved the patronage of the 
great. Like their American cousins 
the British admired the solidities of 
success. These once achieved, a 
man could be as eccentric as a born 
noble—a Howard or a Suffolk. Wil- 
liam Blake, one of the few genuine 
mystics England brought forth after 
Julian of Norwich, was not suc- 
cessful in the worldly sense and re- 
mained obscure to his contempo- 
raries, and was considered by his 
acquaintances half mad. Keith had 
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the instinct of success, but in the 
free and noble way of the first half 
of the nineteenth century in the 
United States when the shadows of 
the New England, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland patriarchs and pioneers 
still stretched far. 

It was exactly at the turn of the 
half-century, when “Willie” Keith 
was twelve years old, that his moth- 
er decided to remove her little fam- 
ily to New York where her brother 
William lived. Here, luckily for 
the future painter, he was appren- 
ticed to a wood-engraver, his moth- 
er signing the indenture. At first 
he came to this work with the born 
artist’s usual resentment of being 
“cabined, cribbed, confined,” but— 


“Young Keith was immediately 
seized by the art spirit as he found 
it in wood-engraving work. Eager- 
ly and rapidly he mastered the cun- 
ning tools with their three-sided 
shanks and the gouges and various 
processes. We can picture him 
seated before a plump circular 
cushion filled with sand. It is eas- 
ily turned in any position and yet 
sits firm when the tools are applied. 
He enjoys the precision thus attain- 
able and is fascinated with his re- 
sults. ... But his progress in draw- 
ing and in India ink washes fasci- 
nates him most. His apprenticeship 
was a splendid success. For very 
soon after it he got a position in the 
engraving department of the al- 
ready famous Harper Brothers.” 


From twelve to twenty Keith thus 
laid the foundation of good drafts- 
manship for the great adventure 
which was to come and toward 
which all events were shaping. In 
those eight years in New York 
Keith had ample opportunity to 
discover that the feverish city, then, 
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as now, “absorbed in money-mak- 
ing as an end,” could never be his 
spiritual home. It was the era of 
the chocolate-colored houses built 
with entire disregard of the legs 
and backs of servants; of Protes- 
tant excitement over Darwin; of 
anti-slavery oratory and of the in- 
nocent belief that God rewarded the 
good with fat oxen and cattle. It 
was the era of brand-new religions; 
New York and Pennsylvania 
swarmed with them. Keith had 
been converted to Presbyterianism 
at the age of fifteen, but the inner 
fire of his nature prevented him 
from falling either into bigotry or 
formalism. John Knox would 
scarcely have approved of him since 
for fanaticism he substituted faith 
and enthusiasm and zeal to succor 
the oppressed. 


“He wanted to join the Zouaves 
to help free the slaves. Being too 
young he put on a false moustache, 
affected the air of an older man and 
had himself photographed. He was 
accepted. ... We are not surprised 
to hear that he was already moving 
down New York Bay on a troop- 
ship before his relatives knew of it. 
Immediately his uncle William 
joined by another uncle, James 
Morrison, hired a tug, overtook the 
troopship and brought him back.” 


At the age of twenty, on a busi- 
ness trip for Harper’s, he had his 


first view of California. This trip 
was followed by one to Scotland and 
England. In London he contributed 
art criticisms to the London Daily 
News, and gradually earned enough 
money to make the long journey 
again to California—this time a 
home-coming in every sense. In the 
San Francisco of Bret Harte and the 
gold rush he set up, in the course 
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of time, a wood-engraving shop of 
his own, devoted almost exclusively 
to commercial art — but never too 
commercial to lack the spark of 
originality. 


“A fine work, all Keith’s, is his 
Overland Mail Poster (1866). 
Splendid action even to the wheels. 
How they ‘spin’! and yet Futurism 
which came fifty years later (and is 
now long dead because it overdid 
its idea) claimed to have discovered 
‘movement’ in art. “The Lost Gal- 
leon,’ fine frontispiece of Bret 
Harte’s book of the same name was 
also all Keith. But perhaps the 
most masterful wood-engraving by 
Keith is a little wood-block ‘In 
Memoriam.’ It portrays a forlorn 
horse, head and mane drooping; its 
master has been killed, as a human 
skull at the bottom of the design in- 
dicates.” 


On June 5, 1864, Keith married 
Elizabeth Emerson, the daughter of 
a Maine ship-builder, a woman “of 
cosmopolitan culture, a teacher of 
art, a writer,” with German and 
French in the list of her accom- 
plishments. She proved an ideal 
mate for Keith who, inspired by her 
water-colors, essayed some of his 
own, with results that justified 
their exhibition in a San Francisco 
art store. It was the turning-point 
of his life. His first sale was to 
Benjamin P. Avery, “art-lover, art- 
critic, editor, author on scenic Cali- 
fornia, and later, minister to 
China.” 

The thrill that comes once in a 
lifetime is described by Brother 
Cornelius in what he calls “talking 
pictures,” as vivid in dialogue and 
setting as scenes from a cinema. 
This between Keith and his wife— 
a scene both real and imaginary— 
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is one of the best of those inter- 
spersed through the biography. 
Keith had come home walking on 
air because of a laudatory article 
concerning one of his paintings in a 
San Francisco paper. Elizabeth says 
to him at the little feast she has pre- 
pared in honor of the occasion: 


“It’s so true, Willie, and now I 
say it again’—and she assumed a 
very sympathetic and pleading tone 
—You mustn’t sit any longer at the 
wood-engraver’s block doing com- 
mercial hack-work. You have it in 
you to be an artist, a painter; and 
you can bring it out—and you must 
bring it out, Willie.’ 

“‘But if we starve? ... You 
know,’ he continued, ‘Painting and 
poverty go together.’ ” 


Despite his forebodings they 
made, that day, one of the most ex- 
citing decisions people can make— 
the choice of hazard and adventure, 
scuttling the ship of routine-safety 
for a raft—in this case a mere 
spread of painter’s canvas on 
stretchers. “And they sailed away 
for a year and a day to the land 
where the bong-tree grows.” And 
to all the other enchanted lands of 
the artist. In art, as in religion, 
faith works miracles. 

But Keith, perhaps because of his 
Scotch blood, was to escape the 
severest penalties of all for art and 
the world well lost. He was not 
obliged as was Whistler in Venice 


to live on “cheese-rinds and cat-- 


parings.” He was not, like poor 
Blakelock, to be driven insane by 
the combination of a large family 
and insufficient pay for master- 
pieces. He was not to die in the 
poor-house like Rembrandt, or in a 
lonely South Sea hut like Gauguin, 
nor like Van Gogh to realize during 


his life-time but eighty dollars for 
paintings that now probably total a 
million. Keith came in a good hour 
and the gods smiled. 

He was fortunate in his environ- 
ment. Artists were rare birds in 
the far West of the eighteen-sixties. 
When a genuine artist did appear 
he was not forced to beat at the 
doors of tall brownstone houses for 
the favor of painting the unimpor- 
tant faces of the magnates of the 
stock market, or to beg them to look 
down their noses at a landscape. 
San Francisco, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, may have been 
a wild town with shootings a-plenty, 
but it had the generosity that goes 
with extremes of lawlessness and 
sainthood, and frequently skips 
over the respectable middle-class. 
Open hearts, open minds were 
plentiful in the town named for St. 
Francis, and an almost universal 
appreciation of daring in any field. 

In reading the following scene 
one wonders, if it had occurred in 
New York, whether the outcome 
would have been the same. Keith, 
although still in partnership with 
his friend Van Vleck in the wood- 
engraving business, was finding 
that he could not serve two masters. 


“About that time it happened that 
Irving M. Scott, one of the directors 
of the Union Iron Works in San 
Francisco, came into Van Vleck and 
Keith’s and in a very angry mood 
said to Keith: 

“ ‘When is that order going to be 
finished? I’ve sent over here sev- 
eral times and there’s always one 
excuse or another. Do you think 
we can hold up our entire works 
waiting for you?’ 

“At. this point Keith very calmly 
reached under the counter, drew 
forth a fine little landscape and 
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placed it before Scott, saying, ‘I 
think I can do something better 
than turn out machinery cuts,’ and 
gliding the picture closer to him— 
‘Do you like that?’ 

“The self-possessed air and the 
dark blue glistening eyes of Keith, 
as well as his words and the picture, 
took Scott by complete surprise. 
So much so that he forgot his anger 
and even his business, and got in- 
terested in the painting and ad- 
mired it.” 


Keith’s good fortune as a land- 
scape painter was to have for the 
subjects of his canvases the stupen- 
dous panoramas of mountain 
scenery in California and Oregon. 
He was commissioned by the Ore- 
gon Navigation and Railroad Com- 
pany to execute some paintings of 
the views along the line they con- 
trolled. On his four months’ trip 
he made sketches of Mount Hood, 
of Mount Rainier and Mount Baker, 
and the Siskiyou Mountains — re- 
cording scenes of overwhelming 
beauty. “On that trip,” he said, “I 
was suddenly revealed to myself.” 
Some chord of his boyhood in Scot- 
land must have been touched; of 
that misty land where no such tre- 
mendous mountain ranges exist, 
only the wildness and loneliness as- 
sociated with them. 

At this period he was experienc- 
ing the usual reactions of the ar- 
tist, exultation one day, dejection 
the next, a continual Ave atque 
Vale with an undercurrent of deep 
unflinching purpose. All people 
who break through the comfort of 
the usual and the accepted have to 
deal with their violations as best 
they can, often with a toll of melan- 
choly reactions after a taste of the 
ecstatic. For there is ecstasy in a 
paint-tube though it bear the sim- 
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ple inscription Cadmium Yellow, or 
Chinese Red or Pogany Blue. Keith’s 
moments of joy were now pushing 
him toward Europe. 

It was 1869. The Europe of that 
day was still as a whole the Europe 
of strict academic tradition, par- 
ticularly in Italy, England and Ger- 
many. Keith chose Dusseldorf, not 
Paris, as his place of study. It is 
interesting to speculate what 
changes might have been wrought 
in his work had he chosen the 
French capital where art move- 
ments. of revolutionary import were 
already visible. Through a whim 
of Napoleon III. the Salon de 
Refusés had come into existence in 
1863, alarming even France with 
Manet’s “Dejeuner a l’Herbe” and 
giving birth to a generation of reb- 
els. It is likely that Keith’s sound 
Scotch sense would have protected 
him from the influence of the ex- 
perimentalists who nightly gathered 
about the tables of the Café Guer- 
bois in the Avenue de Clichy to dis- 
pute until dawn over radicalism in 
art. Mad, perhaps, some of them 
stark mad—but at least they raged 
over form and color, not politics. 

But Keith was not of their tribe. 
He loved Beauty. His choice of 
the Old Masters who appealed to 
him was sound, though it included 
the saccharine Murillo. To a 
friend he wrote: “The Old Masters, 
particularly Rembrandt, Rubens, 
Murillo, Berghem, are _ splendid. 
Titian has a glow and richness of 
color, but Rubens, Murillo and 
Rembrandt for me. . . . Claude Lor- 
rain is a bilk; nasty yellow green 
sky—this is also heresy. Salvator 
Rosa is a bilk, Vandyck is a bilk 
with few exceptions.” “Bilk,” it 
seems, was slang of the period for 
“no good.” ; 

Soon after Keith’s return to the 
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United States he met Ralph Waldo 
Emerson who was his wife’s fourth 
cousin, but Emerson, living in the 
remote world of philosophy, did not 
buy one of Keith’s paintings. 

There are friendships which 
change men’s lives through inspira- 
tion and sympathy. Keith’s friend- 
ship with John Muir, begun amid 
the glories of the Yosemite, was a 
spur to both. Muir, a passionate 
botanist, had roamed on foot from 
Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. As 
a botanist he responded to nature 
as Keith did as an artist. The days 
in the Yosemite united their souls 
for life. 

From this time on Keith’s career 
is a story of mounting success, 
clouded with a great sorrow — the 
death of his devoted wife on March 
9, 1882. 


“The one who of all Keith’s 


friends here below, helped him most 
in his sorrow was the Reverend Jo- 


seph Worcester. Humble, seeking 
neither gain nor glory, he did a 
great deal of good in secret; a man 
who used his keen intelligence only 
to benefit others. With Agassiz and 
Le Conte he talked evolution; the 
Chief Justice of the State consulted 
him in his difficulties; the archi- 
tects who were planning the new 
university buildings, sought his 
suggestions; artists prized his criti- 
cisms, and in an unobtrusive and 
subtle way he inspired all to rise 
from earthly to heavenly interests.” 


Brother Cornelius devotes a chap- 
ter of his biography to the long 
friendship between Keith and this 
gentle Swedenborgian pastor. Al- 
though Keith never “joined” Wor- 
cester’s congregation he was a con- 
stant attendant at the Sunday serv- 
ices in the Lyon Street Sweden- 
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borgian Church. The Scotch have 
a vein of mysticism in their make- 
up, and, doubtless some “release” 
was found by Keith in Sweden- 
borgianism as expressed through 
the saintly life of a beloved friend. 

Meanwhile Keith’s rich land- 
scapes multipled. He had become 
a successful painter, without dero- 
gation of high ideals and warm 
sympathies with friends and pupils 
and those needing help. He sold 
a great many paintings and he gave 
away many, with the instinct of the 
true artist who is glad to be well 
paid, but is quite content for love’s 
sake to have no pay at all. And he 
had the Scotch sense of the value of 
money, unlike Albert Ryder, who, 
when.a patron asked him, “What is 
this painting worth?” looked dazed 
and could not answer. Maybe the 
angels knew. Ryder didn’t. 

But Keith’s patrons as a rule were 
both rich and generous, and well 
they might be for such regal paint- 
ings—for the majestic solemnity of 
“Majesty of Oaks and Clouds,” for 
the rich beauty of “Mount Lyell, 
California Sierra, Range of Light,” 
and many other masterpieces. 
Brother Cornelius tells of an elder- 
ly visitor to his studio who found 
Keith so absorbed in his painting 
that he scarcely noticed her, and, 
when she ventured to ask the price 
of a picture she was admiring, re- 
plied abruptly, “$5,000,” and went 
on painting. She asked the price of 
another. Same price. She said, 
“T’ll take these two pictures.” She 
was Mrs. Armour, wife of the Chi- 
cago packer. 


On June 2, 1883, Keith married 
his second wife, Mary McHenry, a 
pioneer in the ranks of women 
lawyers, who was the daughter of 
Judge John McHenry. The second 
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marriage proved to be as fortunate 
as the first. 

Keith, like all artists, experiment- 
ed with his mediums. At one time 
he conceived the idea that to leave 
white out of his palette, using only 
transparent colors on a prepared 
surface would. insure the perma- 
nency and brilliancy characteristic 
of the Old Masters. He wrote to a 
friend: 


“Try it. I prepare a canvas—let 
it dry—then with B. Sienna, L. 
Black, Pruss. blue or Permanent, 
Raw Sienna, I then commence— 
smear it all over the canvas loosely 
—then wipe it out in places with a 
rag—different kinds when I want 
higher lights, use a little turpentine 
it makes beautiful effects.” 


When Ryder had over-painted he 
used to burn the paint off his can- 
One 


vas with a red-hot poker. 
wishes that Keith could have known 
Ryder whose purity of soul would 
have appealed to him far more than 
the worldliness of some of his fel- 


low-artists. Brother Cornelius de- 
votes a chapter to Inness’s relations 
with Keith when the “Dean of East- 
ern Landscape,” on a tour to the 
Coast for his health, enjoyed for a 
time the hospitality of the “Dean 
of Western Landscape.” Their first 
meeting is humorously described by 
the author. Inness had come with 
friends to call upon Keith at the 
Kearney Street studio. 


“Now his [Inness’s] expectant 
look falls upon Keith who comes 
forward. At the moment the mu- 
tual recognition is made, Keith’s 
face becomes radiant with admira- 
tion. Without a word he bows his 
lion head and shoulders gracefully 
and low; then he reaches into his 


pockets, draws out his watch, his 
purse and every other valuable that 
comes to hand ard reaching out 
both hands full to Inness says, 
‘Here, here, it’s yours, it’s all 
yours.’” 


Keith put his studio at Inness’s 
service. They differed in many re- 
spects in their ideals of art. “But 
to see beauty and sublimity in na- 
ture as an index of God, this was 
common ground for them.” 

The list of Keith’s friendships, 
and of all the people whose lives he 
touched and enriched is beyond the 
scope of an article, but it is the 
interweaving of these lives with 
Keith’s which form one of the chief 
charms of this unusually circum- 
stantial biography, for Keith was 
deeply dependent on the love and 
understanding of his friends. To 
a greater degree than the writer, 
the artist is alone at times in a vast 
emptiness, when he has seen both 
too much and too little, or when he 
becomes weary even of beauty, as 
was Michelangelo when he wrote 
his sonnet of farewell to painting 
and sculpture. After all, the genius, 
being, like the poet, god-touched, 
returns with effort from dreams to 
the comprehensions of the passing 
moment. Then, even the society of 
fellow-artists — unless they forget 
the fact that they are artists—may 
be irksome. The janitor will do. 
When France was France the side- 
walk table under the horse-chest- 
nuts with a glass of cognac or a cup 
of coffee made even fellow-painters 
endurable — with perhaps a good 
long squabble over surrealism. 

It adds greatly to the interest of 
Brother Cornelius’s biography that 
its profuse illustrations include 
photographs of so many of Keith’s 
family and friends, of his students, 
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of his in-laws, of his baby children, 
of his children in later years, of his 
own leonine head, of happy gather- 
ings in his home, of the art-dealers 
he knew and liked—fine examples 
(to judge from their faces) of that 
much maligned race. Californians 
especially should prize this com- 
plete record, for it is, in a sense, an 
historical document, of a period 
gone by but still living in Keith’s 
paintings and in the traditions, 
handed down to their children by 
scores of people who knew Keith, 
of his lovableness and greatness of 
spirit, his warm delight in the hu- 
man scene. The spirit, at least, of 
his response to the warmth of life, 
recalls the great Rubens, inducting 
wife, children, neighbors, patrons, 
students and helpers into the magic 
world of color — heaped fruits on 


golden platters, bloom of velvet and — 


brocade attire under the frost work 
of lace. Keith emphasized the roy- 
alty of painting in all his relations 
with his fellows—the one bad mark 
against him, faithfully put down by 
Brother Cornelius, his refusal to 
meet the Negro painter, Tanner. 
Charles Dickman relates it. 


“Keith wanted to meet Tanner, a 
colored man and a fine artist who 
had married a San Francisco girl. 
I told Tanner and he appeared in 
the Salon Carré where Keith gen- 
erally came to meet me. Keith had 
wandered off into the lithograph 
room and there I found him and 
told him that Tanner was waiting 
to see him. He was out of mood 
and said, ‘I don’t want to see any- 
body; I don’t feel like seeing any- 
body at all.’ ‘Well,’ said I, ‘Here I 
went to get Tanner as you asked 
me: and he left his work to see you; 
and now couldn’t you come at least 
and see him. You don’t have to en- 
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tertain him.’ ‘Ugh,’ said Keith, ‘I 
don’t want to see anybody.’ And he 
wouldn’t come. . . . I went right 
back and told Tanner the unvar- 
nished truth. He turned pale as 
ashes. No doubt Tanner thought 
Keith had turned him down on ac- 
count of his color.” 


What else, indeed, could Henry 
Ossawa Tanner think! Yet Keith 
was in Paris—a city too civilized for 
color distinctions. He need not 
have been afraid to be seen in 
friendly talk with a Negro, and in— 
of all places—the great cosmopolis 
of the Louvre! Even a mood 
scarcely excused a rudeness worthy 
of Bernard Shaw. 

Keith had good friends in Eng- 
land, among them Marie and Ina 
Brackenbury, themselves artists, 
with whom he was in constant cor- 
respondence on a trip to Europe in 
the summer of 1899 and whose let- 
ters to “the master” Brother Cor- 
nelius wittily describes as showers 
of worship — cloud-bursts, indeed. 
But the Brackenbury sisters be- 
longed, with all their generation, to 
the Age of Innocence, now more 
than buried wnder the dance-floors 
of night-clubs. Yet it was, in this 
respect, a far greater age than ours. 
Brother Cornelius’s biography is a 
notable addition to the history of 
that period— when people grew 
starry -eyed over genius and not 
over a rise in wages! 

And Keith’s paintings are suffi- 
cient excuse to evoke superlatives 
from an art-lover. His fame, of 
course, rests on his landscapes but 
the one seascape reproduced in the 
color-plates, “Cypress Point, Mon- 
terery Coast, California,” is suffi- 
cient testimony that Keith would 
have made a great marine painter. 
In this scene of waves breaking on 
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a rocky coast the water is water, 
and not, as in some so-called ma- 
rines, solid metal topped with cold- 
cream for foam. Keith’s waves 
have both depth and transparency. 

Brother Cornelius has classified 
Keith’s paintings in twenty-four 
groups or “galleries,” very helpful 
to the student of his work, which, 
in the East, at least, is not always 
accessible, even in the museums 
which own several of his paintings. 
A painter is best judged en masse. 
Due to the efforts of Brother Cor- 
nelius and other art lovers, St. 
Mary’s College, California, has a 
Keith Gallery and examples of his 
work are in nearly all the California 
art museums; and at least one ex- 
ample in the principal art galleries 
throughout the United States. But 


upwards of a thousand Keiths are 
in private ownership. 
“The Light Green Keiths” head 


the list of “galleries’—“To see a 
number of these together is like 
roaming the woods and fields in 
Spring.” Among other groups are 
River, Lake and Bay scenes, in- 
cluding “San Francisco Bay,” a 
small number of Harvest Scenes, 
with Sunsets, Pastorals and the nu- 
merous paintings of Oaks, a tree 
which seems to have had a special 
appeal to Keith. In “Sinuous Ro- 
mantic Oak,” reproduced in a color- 
plate, the atmosphere is surcharged 
with romance and the eerie quality 
found in nature’s grotesques —a 
quality to which the Scotch imagi- 
nation is peculiarly susceptible. 
The forms of tree-branches and 
rocks lend themselves to sugges- 
tions of the goblin world, particu- 
larly at twilight. Among American 
painters Ryder, Eilshemius and 
Keith recorded this crepuscular re- 
gion most successfully, Eilshemius’s 
“Haunted House,” in the Metropoli- 
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tan Museum, achieving a sinister 
effect in full daylight. In Keith’s 
painting “Goblin Wood Trail,” the 
trail is described by Miss Mary Bell 
as “a short stretch of path, but the 
path is queer, and the long sere 
wind-beaten grass beside it is odd in 
shape and of whitish yellow-pink 
ashen tone, as if under a blight— 
Mr. Keith has a Scotch love for the 
weird. A ghost-story awakens his 
most productive imagination and 
sometimes the clouds in his thun- 
derstorms unconsciously shape 
themselves into witches . . . invol- 
untarily one thinks of Macbeth.” 

A world that has discarded 
witches as well as saints should be 
grateful to an artist who knew in- 
stinctively that matter is no dead 
thing, but can be sacramental or 
evilly infected. No one cares to 
handle a rope that has just hung a 
man! 

But the sane soul of Keith 
stopped short at a poetical refer- 
ence to dark powers. One wonders 
what he would have made of Dali, 
employing superb draftsmanship 
and an extraordinary color sense to 
create the horrors of the mad cell. 
The art of the Middle Ages and of the 
Italian Renaissance could record ap- 
palling scenes as Orcagna’s “Hell” 
in the Campo Santo of Pisa, and 
Michelangelo’s ‘‘Last Judgment,” 
could carve terrifying devils in stone 
as those on the towers of Notre 
Dame cathedral, but their creators 
did not fall down and worship these 
presentations of evil, or the effects 
of evil, as in modern times. Keith 
would have recoiled in horror from 
the obscenities and monstrosities 
hanging in the Whitney Museum as 
examples of American Art. Some 
of them seem to have been sent 
there directly from the psycho- 
pathic ward at Bellevue. 
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Blackmail of humanity, drawings 
from hands apparently guided by 
the devil—this prostitution of art 
will be forgotten when world sanity 
is again regained. Keith would 
probably have been the first to say 
this does not mean that art will not 
again seek new forms of expression. 
New wine must have new bottles 
and originality, new forms. Van 
Gogh painted sunflowers as they 
had never before been painted, and 
brilliant interiors, and great writh- 
ing trees in the sun-baked fields of 
Arles, but moral sanity was in his 
soul, even if his tortured mind 
could find no peace. He remained 
on the good earth and did not seek 
the filth of drains as subjects for 
his pictures. The much abused 


academic tradition has this, at least, 
in its favor, that it keeps men 
among the humanities. Bestiality 
is not numbered with the humani- 


ties. 

Brother Cornelius records, with 
the complete avoidance of the pit- 
falls of hero-worship that makes 
his delightful book literally a rara 
avis, that the influx of modern art 
banished Keith from the walls of 
the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York and from the Brooklyn Art 
Gallery and the Corcoran Gallery in 
Washington. “Summing up we find 
that twenty-three public galleries 
have in all forty-four finished 
Keiths of which about ten are kept 
in storage and thirty-five are gen- 
erally or periodically on exhibi- 
tion.” Brother Cornelius devotes a 
chapter to the people who were in- 
fluential in establishing the All- 
Keith Gallery at St. Mary’s College 
—keeping his own untiring efforts 
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well in the background — and the 
companion gallery at Berkeley. Of 
St. Mary’s Gallery he writes: 
“There are now [1940] owned by 
the College thirty-four finished pic- 
tures, seven oil sketches and stud- 
ies, three drawings in pencil or 
wash; and two examples of the best 
work of Keith’s first wife.” Keith’s 
second wife, Mrs. Mary McHenry 
Keith, has been indefatigable in the 
good work of honoring Keith the 
artist. 

Brother Cornelius himself is as 
able an artist as he is a biographer. 
His strong, well-drawn wood-cuts 
at the head of each chapter—illus- 
trating some scene or incident in 
the chapter—add greatly to the 
value of the book. So do his wise 
comments—as when he writes of 
traveling art exhibits that they are 
“overdone to a degree that shuts 
out too much of the best both in 
the present and the past, including 
Keith.” He has put his finger on a 
characteristic American defect—the 
tendency to run everything into the 
ground from night-clubs to social 
service and Niagaras of forums 
where life is talked threadbare, and 
people emerge hugging to their 
hearts some loved conviction, lest 
it should be still-born through 
speech. 

William Keith died on April 13, 
1911, in the Holy Week of that year. 
One of his rare religious paintings, 
called “Gethsemane,” shows the 
figure of Christ walking alone in a 
great wood where all the trees could 
be symbols of the Tree of Life 
through death. The color-print of 
it is—significantly—the last in this 
remarkable biography. 





VICO ADAMANT AND SOME PILLARS OF SALT 


By Tuomas J. F1ITzMorRRIS 


IOVANNI BATTISTA VICO is 
being threatened with posthu- 
mous fame, and it is a curious 
irony that the modern historians 
and writers who have freely bor- 
rowed his theories have been incapa- 
ble of putting them to the pious pur- 
pose the Neapolitan philosopher of 
the eighteenth century had at heart. 
It is paradoxical to find Catholic 
Vico’s providential cycles of history 
linked with Oswald Spengler’s de- 
spair of Western Culture. Still more 
puzzling is the realization that Vico’s 
orderly theory provided the frame- 
work for the late James Joyce’s his- 
tory of the collective unconscious, 
Finnegan’s Wake. But that the 
scrupulous master of jurisprudence 
should be called to witness the in- 
evitability of Fascist dictatorship is 
merely another evidence of the in- 
genuity of propaganda. Vico, in 
short, has been rediscovered by the 
wrong people, but it can hardly be 
said that he was kidnaped. Few 
others have taken much interest in 
him, leaving him currently to the 
mixed reverences of William Butler 
Yeats, Herbert Read, Ezra Pound 
and Benedetto Croce. 

Giovanni Battista, the son of a 
Neapolitan bookseller, began a 
somewhat disappointing life in 
1668. The salient facts of his early 
career were a skull fracture at the 
age of seven and a persistent dis- 
taste for supervised study. The 
former might have resulted in im- 
becility, the latter did result in a 
fine mind, interested in the uni- 
verse; for with self-education came 
discipline and judgment, which is 


not always the case. He progressed 
remarkably in philosophy, lan- 
guages and jurisprudence, so much 
so in the last that, at the dignified 
age of sixteen, he successfully de- 
fended his father in a legal action. 

The turning point in his life was 
an engagement to tutor the nephews 
of the Bishop of Ischia, and the 
sympathetic climate of the Castle of 
Vatolla, in the hills of Salerno, re- 
newed his failing health at the very 
time he had leisure enough to begin 
a great work. Canon Law and 
Theology had joined his independ- 
ent curriculum, and he confessses 
that it was a desire to strike a 
Catholic mean between Calvinism 
and Pelaganism on the subject of 
Grace that inspired his first 
thoughts on the principles of Nat- 
ural Law. Here was the germ of 
his masterwork, the Scienza Nuova, 
rooted in apologetics if not alto- 
gether beyond suspicion of hetero- 
doxy. 

Vico might have been notable in 
several fields. His readings were 
immense and catholic, and he has 
left comparisons of his fellow Ital- 
ians, Boccaccio, Petrarch and 
Dante, with the ancient Cicero, Hor- 
ace and Vergil. In philosophy, he 
was professedly Platonist, having 
earlier revolted against an arid in- 
terpretation of Scholasticism so vio- 
lently as to spend a year free from 
philosophical speculation of any 
kind. But, again, his espousal of 
Plato sprang from an apologetical 
dislike of Descartes. The popular 
taste was narrowly and loudly Car- 
tesian, but it is no novelty to find 
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Vico against the world. He refused 
to learn Greek and abandoned 
French in order to preserve the 
purity of his Latin, and, having ob- 
served that critics and lexicograph- 
ers appeared only in the decadence 
of a language, like philological em- 
balmers, he read the classics with 
the sole aid of the Nomenclator of 
Junius. 

Inevitably the philosopher ad- 
vanced to that state of dignified 
poverty known as a professorship. 
It was an advance after the fashion 
of that army described by Tur- 
genev, two paces forward and one 
back, for he held the Chair of 
Rhetoric at the University of Naples 
which enabled him to harangue the 
intellectual world grandly on occa- 
sion and eke out a living tutoring 
dull Latin scholars day in and day 
out. His addresses show striking 
points, even or especially today 
when Mortimer Adler is populariz- 
ing what have for long been plati- 
tudes among Catholic educators. In 
opening his classes in 1708, for ex- 
ample, Vico compared the Platonic 
method of cultivating all the 
sciences in common with the nar- 
row specialization of the moment. 
He stressed the point th.‘ all divine 
and human knowledge si: ud form 
one body, animated by o°¢ spirit, 
religion. 

His genius for the law could not 
win him the more comfortable 
Chair of Jurisprudence at the Uni- 
versity in the face of truckling com- 
petitors armed with local flatteries, 
but his enforced leisure produced 
the Scienza Nuova, and Vico, sig- 
nificantly, espied the workings of 
Providence beneath the apparent 
misfortune. Filled with an heroic 
spirit, he declared, “I feel myself 
on a rock of adamant when I think 
on the judgment of God, Who does 
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justice to genius by the esteem of 
the wise.” But Vico might be an 
intellectual St. Simeon Stylites for 
all the wise men who have since 
held him in their thoughts, quite 
apart from their esteem. Goethe 
and Michelet paid him tribute, but 
in general he has been relegated to 
the limbo of eccentricities. 

With a Bourbon on the throne of 
Naples in 1735, Vico became royal 
historiographer, but tuberculosis 
cut short his belated prosperity. 
Fourteen months of severe illness, 
with only intervals of lucidity, pre- 
ceded his death in 1744, and the 
fact that his son Gennaro prepared 
the all-important third edition of . 
the Scienza Nuova during this time, 
working from manuscript and com- 
mitting random obscurities, prob- 
ably accounts for Vico’s being called 
the Heraclitus of modern philoso- 
phers. 

It is ironical that controversy 
should have raged over Vico’s or- 
thodoxy. Personally, he was a de- 
vout, almost a scrupulous Catholic. 
He gave up the study of Grotius, 
whom he admired greatly, because 
he thought his plan to annotate the 
work of a Protestant scholar inap- 
propriate. His legal treatise De Uni- 
verso Juris uno Principio, was de- 
signed to balance Grotius by a 
Catholic interpretation of law. All 
of his work was duly submitted for 
criticism to friends among the 
clergy, a common enough precau- 
tion in his day, considering the sus- 
picion left in the wake of the Refor- 
mation, and the Scienza Nuova re- 
ceived the imprimatur of the Curia 
of Naples. Benedetto Croce, moved 
by no zeal for orthodoxy, insists on 
putting Vico outside the pale and 
calls certain suspicions of Balmes 
to witness. This is colloquially 
termed being more Catholic than 
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the Pope, since there was no con- 
demnation of the work, although its 
contemporary importance was suf- 
ficient for the Index had it been 
found heterodox. 

The plan of the Scienza Nuova 
was to show forth the laws of 
Providence in operation on the his- 
tory of the human race, just as 
secular science was demonstrating 
the natural laws governing the uni- 
verse. To the Catholic Vico it was 
splendidly obvious that, if the mate- 
rial world were so certainly and 
safely guided through its courses, 
how much the more should man be 
guided by laws equally capable of 
demonstration. The evidently Pla- 
tonic elements in Vico’s theory are 
baptized in his devout use of them, 
as he argues that just as there was 
in the Divine Mind an idea of the 
world before its real existence, so 
there must be an idea of human his- 
The moral 


tory down to its close. 
personality which is the world is 
subject to a definite plan for its 
growth and development, and de- 
spite the superficial variety of 


man’s experience, Vico perceives 
the orderly pattern working out 
through cycles of history. He is 
not, as has been claimed, prey to 
the notion that history repeats it- 
self in the sense that each nation 
exactly mirrors the course of its 
predecessor. But since nations 
have, according to Vico, a common 
nature and go through similar ex- 
periences, each cycle in effect gives 
man another chance to improve 
himself in the light of history. To 
investigate this order of ebb and 
flow, corso e ricorso, is the New 
Science. 

At the outset, Vico establishes his 
Catholicism by banning any phi- 
losophy of human nature which 
does not take Providence into ac- 
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count. Thus the Stoics and Epicu- 
reans were bad because, Vico 
claims, they recognized no true 
Providence, the former attempting 
to eradicate man’s passions and the 
latter, or at any rate the false Epi- 
cureans, surrendering to them. For 
the one, as is evident from Seneca’s 
understanding of the perpetua lex 
as enacted by a malign force, Fate 
usurped the place of Providence; 
for the other, with their “blind con- 
course of atoms,” Chance. It is 
Vico’s contention that the Platonic 
philosophy recognizes three truths 
common to all lawgivers, that a 
Providence exists, that human vir- 
tue lies in the moderation of the 
passions, and that the soul is im- 
mortal. Needless to say, these 
propositions do not go unchallenged 
by modern students oi Plato. 

Vico is directly opposed to 
Hobbes, Locke, Spinoza and all 
those who find the origin of society 
in a social contract. The selfishness 
which in the Leviathan is repressed 
merely by tyrannical force, by the 
magisterial power, Vico holds to be, 
under the restraint of religion, the 
source of civilization. Rejecting 
alike Locke’s Rights and Spinoza’s 
Interests, Vico postulates a condi- 
tion of bestiality for all men, ex- 
cepting the ancestors of the Jews, 
after the Fall and the Flood. Grad- 
ually certain men were recalled by 
God from this animalism by mani- 
festations of superior power’in the 
heavens, and withdrew into isolated 
and morally disciplined family 
units. Later the wandering, unre- 
claimed creatures were admitted to 
the family group on condition of 
subjection, and eventually followed 
the union of families, not individ- 
uals, into communities. Each fam- 
ily head acknowledged the equality 
of the other “kings,” and thus so- 
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ciety begins in an inflexible aris- 
tocracy. 


The incentive for Vico’s cyclic 
theory was the necessity of explain- 
ing Roman society and law. Work- 
ing backward from the historically 
certain, he came to the conclusion 
that law originates in the common 
sense of mankind and is not passed 
on, torchlike from an older civiliza- 
tion to a younger. Only by com- 
merce and conquest is that imme- 
diate law elaborated into a Law of 
Nations. Vico considers law the 
crown of culture, and holds that the 
laws of every age reflect the men- 
tality of its people. Progress is 
charted by developments in lan- 
guage. Man first relied upon imagi- 
nation and language was _hiero- 
glyphic; then senses were called in- 
to play and language was modified 
by the use of symbols; finally rea- 
son emerges and finds expression in 
alphabetism, or the epistolary form. 
A limited credence only is to be 
given to any nation’s account of its 
history, since each flatters itself 
that civilization began with it. Cer- 
tainly Vico was aware of the human 
fallacy of romanticizing the remote 
and making the present the model 
of the past. Thus Zoroaster is 
credited with a contemporary grasp 
of philosophy, mystical meanings 
are discovered in hieroglyphics and 
philosophical allegories in the 
poems of Homer. But popular tra- 
ditions which have survived the or- 
dinary vicissitudes of a nation’s in- 
tellectual and social history must 
harbor a germ of truth, and to un- 
cover that mote, to strip it of its 
false, romantic accretions, is the 
task Vico set himself. 

By the test of history, Vico satis- 
fied himself that his theory was 
sound, But among the readiest ob- 


jections to it are that it is stretched 
beyond its strength, that it leaves 
wholly out of account the civiliza- 
tions of the East, that Vico was not 
always exact in his etymology. He 
is mildly scolded, too, for not hav- 
ing made full use of his sources, for 
example the Old Testament, in his 
study of the origin of society. The 
implication is made that his re- 
ligious scruples prevented his pio- 
neer curiosity from stirring up facts 
which would have proved danger- 
ous to the Church in the eighteenth 
century. Croce, in this connection, 
calls him “the nineteenth century 
in germ,” and the circumstance of 
the Neapolitan’s faith is deplored by 
a commentator who dubs him the 
Father of Comparative Mythology, 
and considers that everything from 
Jakob Grimm’s Deutsche Mytholo- 
gie to Frazier’s Golden Bough goes 
back ultimately to Vico. In view of 
what is certain about both the in- 
tellect and the faith of Vico, it is 
a curiously amusing thought that 
he could ever have added anything 
to the sterile speculation of the 
Higher Criticism, or its pompous 
absurdities. No one would have 
been more thankful than the pious 
Vico to have escaped the futile ef- 
forts of motley followers to hatch 
revolutionary truth out of what 
Ezra Pound, speaking of “the ger- 
manic system,” has designated “the 
china egg of scholarship.” The im- 
plied link between Vico and the 
Higher Criticism is the same sort 
of wishful thinking employed to 
convert the author of Piers Plow- 
man into yet another “morning star 
of the Reformation.” 

It is interesting to follow the au- 
thor through a typical cycle. Cau- 
tiously excepting the Chosen People 
of God from the provisions of his 
theory, as having the knowledge of 
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Providence and the organization of 
society in trust, he finds all others 
after the Deluge sinking to a con- 
dition of barbarism analogous to 
that of Homer’s Cyclops in Sicily. 
They were tyrannical giants in 
whom was eventually awakened the 
idea of a Supernatural Being by the 
display of divinity in the firmament. 
The triumph of religion over brute 
passion is symbolized by the de- 
struction of the giants by the thun- 
derbolts of Jove. The idea of divin- 
ity was adapted to small intelli- 
gences by the personification of 
natural phenomena, which would 
account for the thirty thousand 
deities found among the Latins by 
Varro. This is designated by Vico 
the Divine Age. 

To this succeeded the Heroic Age, 
with Achilles supplanting Polyphe- 
mus. The heroes added the attri- 
butes of magnanimity and affection 
to their passionately fierce natures, 
and exerted themselves in support 
of the weak and oppressed. The 
unfortunates who found asylum 
with the heroes became their 
slaves; hence the rise of aristocratic 
communities. The Human Age, the 
period of certain history, Vico dates 
from the generation preceding the 
Peloponnesian War. As the early 
ages of Rome, with the plebs con- 
sisting of the vanquished and the 
Senate of the conquerors, met the 
pattern of the Heroic Age, so the 
Human Age is dated from the be- 
ginnings of popular liberty, which 
Vico sets not at the dismissal of the 
Tarquins but at the Fabian distri- 
bution of the people into knights 
and plebeians according to the 
standard of wealth rather than 
birth. But as the power of the ple- 
beians grew, this happy age de- 
clined. Poverty contended with 
wealth to become wealthy, law was 
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debased and then met by force. A 
faction-ridden people looked up in 
the midst of bitter strife and re- 
posed all power in a strong man for 
the sake of peace. Thus, concludes 
Vico, monarchy is the natural result 
of the excesses of democracy. Aris- 
tocracies, founded as they are on 
the helplessness of the many, are 
naturally limited; democracies, 
with their sense of equality, are 
adapted for carrying out conquests, 
but it is the function of monarchies 
to consolidate them. 

The depraved Roman Emperors 
undermined the age, and the bar- 
barians from the North buried it in 
smoking ruins and darkness which 
was again Cyclopean. But the 
Divine Age is restored with the tri- 
umph of Christianity over Pagan- 
ism, and of orthodoxy over Arian- 
ism. Kings take to themselves 


almost a sacred character, dressing 
in the manner of ecclesiastics and 
founding semi-religious orders. 
Judgments of God replace formal 
trials before the law, and the one 
tempering force on violent and war- 


like men is religion. Thus those 
who sought asylum from force and 
terror lodged with bishop and ab- 
bot, as they had previously with the 
heroes, and there arose the towns, 
the “vetus urbes condentium con- 
silium” of Livy. 

The Theocratic Age was succeed- 
ed by a Heroic Age characterized by 
feudalism, and just as the diffusion 
of legal knowledge had stripped the 
Roman patricians of their power, so 
the feudal aristocracy declined with 
the revival of legal study in Europe. 
Vico concludes that all the govern- 
ments of Europe follow the same 
pattern of Rome, passing from aris- 
tocracy through democracy to mon- 
archy. It is, incidentally, this doc- 
trine of the inevitability of monar- 
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chy following upon democracy 
which finds such a welcome among 
apologists for Italian Fascism. It 
was Vico’s theory that the end of 
the Human Age finds the refine- 
ments of civilization degenerating 
into effeminate weakness. The free- 
dom before the law which democ- 
racy guarantees is not matched by 
equality of wealth. The rich luxu- 
riate and grow corrupt, while the 
poor are led by envy to assault. In 
the ensuing disorder, a Caesar 
mushrooms up to save society from 
its democratic ills, and incidentally 
substitutes his own will for the 
democratic law. Interpreting Vico’s 
monarchy as modern dictatorship 
is, after all, a comparatively slight 
adjustment when one considers the 
usual lengths to which propaganda 
will go. It is a mere corollary to the 
translation of democracy as parlia- 
mentarianism. 

The Scienza Nuova presents 
enough curious tangents to engross 
the scholar entirely apart from the 
validity of the work as a philosophi- 
cal explanation of history. But on 
that score it may finally be re- 
marked that Vico did recognize and 
do justice to certain basic concepts 
which must underlie any Catholic 
interpretation. The ideas of Prog- 
ress and Providence, of Freedom 
and Fall which are so. pronounced 
in Dante are at least echoed by Vico. 
The latter saw perfectibility as a 
distinct goal, but one to be reached 
only through God’s guidance. As 
Dante opens the De Monarchia with 
a declaration of faith in man’s prog- 
ress and humanity’s purposeful- 
ness, so Vico saw man ascendant in 
the passing of cycles. Dante uses 
the gigantesque figure of an army 
deployed, retreating on some fronts, 
but advancing to and holding cer- 
tain salients of Truth and Virtue. 


Both the Florentine and the Nea- 
politan were ameliorists, and both 
could agree that “the hypothesis of 
Providence is the condition of in- 
telligible history.” 


As a general scholar, Vico is a 
strange and fascinating figure in 
this day of empiricism. Although 
he was tremendously read, he in- 
cluded little direct documentation 
in the Scienza Nuova, and acted fre- 
quently on a kind of intuitive feel- 
ing for the truth. The number and 
diversity of his discoveries, all in- 
tegrated with his theory of cycles, 
which were later and often inde- 
pendently developed by more mod- 
ern means, is remarkable. 

Before Warburton had divined 
the fact that hieroglyphics were 
meant to be communicative rather 
than cabalistic, Vico had expounded 
his theory that symbols were the 
servants of an inadequate speech. 
The gestures of the Divine Age were 
translated into hieroglyphic sym- 
bols which were imperfect but by 
no means a secret mode of expres- 
sion. There is a connection, in 
Vico’s mind between the symbols of 
the first Divine Age and the her- 
aldic insignia of the second. 

There are echoes of Vico, too, in 
Niebuhr’s authoritative interpreta- 
tion of the constitution of Rome. 
The basie notion of the latter, that 
history originates in poetry, is 
clearly noted in the larger pattern 
of Vico. That the populus at Rome 
was aristocratic in the beginning, 
and that the comitia curiata were 
patrician bodies and the plebs cap- 
tives of war without suffrage of any 
sort, are ideas held in common by 
the scholars working almost a cen- 
tury apart, although naturally they 
differ on other points such as the 
local origin of the plebs. Vico had 
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previously drawn a striking paral- 
lel between the vassalli rustici of 
the second Heroic Age and the 
clients at Rome from Romulus to 
Servius Tullius. And the plebians 
after Servius were to be the liege- 
men of a later cycle, as a holding ex 
jure optimo in Roman law bore a 
likeness to allodial tenure. In short, 
Vico had uncovered the elements of 
feudalism in ancient times, antici- 
pating Niebuhr’s use of the medi- 
eval institution to illustrate Roman 
history. 

In like manner, Vico had an- 
swered the Homeric Question at 
least seventy-five years before 
Friedrich Wolf popularized it. Wolf 
denied having read Vico, of course, 
and one is more ready to believe 
him in the light of Finsler’s discov- 
ery that Wolf owed his idea in its 
entirety to one Francois Hedelin, 
Abbé d’Aubignac, whose obscure 
Dissertation on the Iliad was writ- 
ten in 1664 and was extant in but 
three copies. The suggestion that 
Wolf hit upon the notion from a 
hint in Bentley’s Dissertation on the 
Epistles of Phalaris was discredited 
completely even before Finsler. As 
Vico explains the growth of lan- 
guage, the objects of rudimentary 
gestures came to have general 
rather than particular names, ow- 
ing to the inability of the underde- 
veloped mind to distinguish be- 
tween class and member. Thus the 
characters of the Heroic Age are not 
to be understood as real persons but 
' representatives of a class, drawing 
to themselves the sum of the attri- 
butes of that class. Vico concludes 
that thus the Egyptians credited 
everything to Hermes Trismegistus, 
the Persians to Zoroaster, the 
Greeks to Orpheus. Romulus and 
Theseus are types of the heroic 
ruler and lawmaker. And since all 
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poets were named after the first 
poet, Vico postulates a composite 
Homer, not one poet but the bardic 
type of the Heroic Age. 

Nearer our own day, Vico has 
found implicit disciples in strange 
places. Each has looked backward 
at the Neapolitan philosopher who 
stubbornly resists oblivion, who 
wrote for posterity, and each has 
reduced the splendidly conceived 
idea of God working on the mass of 
humanity by cycles of history to 
base and transient uses. 

The relation of the Scienza.Nuova 
to Oswald Spengler’s Decline of 
Western Culture is undoubtedly 
one of inspiration, but the German’s 
work is necessarily colored by his 
harsh Teutonism, by a pessimism 
not precisely the product of post- 
War psychology but fitting in with 
it, and by a host of personal shad- 
ings which carry it off at right 
angles to Vico. Spengler conceives 
of his own cycle of cultural changes, 
childhood, youth, manhood, old age. 
Each culture, analogously to Vico’s 
law, springs from native soil and is 
incapable of transplantation. There 
is no continuity in history, rather a 
series of rises and falls. When one 
culture decays, or more accurately 
according to Spengler, fossilizes in- 
to a “civilization,” another is rising. 
Thus he separates himself clearly 
from Vico, for, whereas the latter 
sees humanity progressing through 
cycles under the guidance of Provi- 
dence, Spengler admits neither 
progress nor Providence. His cycles 
are independent and lead inevitably 
to useless decay. The phoenix of 
Vico has given away in Spengler to 
the dodo bird. 

Western culture, according to 
Spengler, began around 800 a.p., 
culminated a thousand years later, 
and is already in the decadence 
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which assailed late Hellenism. It 
will end ineluctably in a period of 
Caesarism, bringing prolonged wars 
and final dissolution. But another 
culture will rise to bear the torch, 
and it is a discomforting thought in 
the present day that Spengler se- 
lects Russia as the seat of that new 
culture. It is obvious that Spen- 
gler’s Caesarism is much closer to 
the destructive pattern of modern 
dictatorship than Vico’s “mon- 
archy.” 

But the chief distinction between 
Vico and Spengler is that between a 
theist and an atheist. The latter’s 
atheism is absolute; he will not 
even go along with the modern phi- 
losopher Alexander who sees the 
Deity in a perpetual process of 
evolving. Therefore his philosophy 
of history betrays no purpose, no 
Providence. Fate rules, and he 
capitalizes this pessimism with the 
concluding quotation, “Ducunt fata 
volentem, nolentem trahunt.” 
(“The fates lead the willing, and 
drag the unwilling.”) Spengler 
sins with the Stoics, and marks 
himself off further from Vico who 
believed in free will even in rela- 
tion to Divine Grace and Divine 
Law. Fate-ridden cycles of culture 
were Spengler’s peculiar reaction to 
Darwinian optimism, and they fit in 
well enough with his generally ro- 
mantic make-up and his strong alle- 
giance to the anti-intellectual move- 
ment of the post-War period. 

Vico has been called the Psy- 
chologist of Nations for his study 
of the world as a moral personality, 
and he may be said to have ante- 
dated but not fathered the modern 
cult of psychology. When Jung 
built his tissue of psychoanalysis, 
he utilized symbols, submerged be- 
liefs, anything which might be con- 
strued as a door to the unconscious, 
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in order to analyze personality. 
This was, after all, only a more 
modern and specialized approach to 
the truth which lies behind sym- 
bols, myths and popular legends. 
Thus, when Hans Oertel wrote in 
his Lectures on the Study of Lan- 
guage that “Wolf conceived of phi- 
lology as the biography of a na- 
tion,” he was but accurately de- 
scribing the tack taken so long be- 
fore by Giambattista Vico. The 
Neapolitan had already called lan- 
guage to witness the customs of 
dead peoples, and had traced the 
ebb and flow of their fortunes 
through modifications in their lan- 
guage. Myth, to Vico, was a record 
of reality, even so of a limited real- 
ity. If whole nations have clung to 
them for long periods, such univer- 
sal acceptance argues to a germ of 
truth. Contrary to Bacon, Vico con- 
sidered myths to be not the con- 
cretized or allegorical expression of 
philosophical terms, but a crude ex- 
pression of a fact passing the lim- 
ited reason of the barbarian and so 
necessarily couched in fable. The 
untutored mind did not invent 
myths, they thought in terms of 
myth. The forces of nature were 
as real to them as they are to us, 
though we no longer refer to the 
thunderbolts of Jove. 


Just as Vico sought to study hu- 
man history through etymology and 
fable, so the late James Joyce at- 
tempted to write history by the 
same means. The former’s reason- 
able view of history as the result of 
a Divine plan was adopted to sup- 
ply a pattern for the magnum opus 
so long known as Work in Progress. 
That Joyce was indebted to Vico di- 
rectly and not, as might be suspect- 
ed, to the more proximate Jung, is 
made clear by Eliot Paul’s admis- 
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sion that “the philosophical frame- 
work upon which the text is draped 
was suggested to Mr. Joyce by a 
page from Vico.” 

Joyce’s history, to be sure, is 
ideal and timeless; it is the story of 
man as seen through the uncon- 


scious. It owes something to sur- 
realism, to which Joyce is more an 
independent parallel than a disciple. 
Remembering Vico’s theory of an 
ideal language, Joyce constructed 
what might be called a Freudian 
Esperanto, composed of puns and 
portmanteau words such as Lewis 
Carroll used in his “Jabberwocky.” 
A devotee affirms that Joyce has 
desophisticated language by re- 
turning to the “savage economy of 
hieroglyphics.” That he has made 
it equally incomprehensible to the 
uninitiate is of minor importance. 
Again, a reflection of Vico’s theory, 
applied to the problem of style 
which is of major importance to 
Joyce, is found in the expatriate 
Irishman’s “endless verbal germi- 
nation, maturation, putrefaction, 
the cyclic dynamism of the interme- 
diate.” This is characterized, with 
some boldness, as “pure Vico.” 

The Neapolitan’s symbol of the 
rise of civilizations upon the ashes 
of the past is the phoenix, and Joyce 
accordingly sets his own eternal 
history in Dublin’s Phoenix Park. 
Recognizing his flair for intricate 
cross-reference, one does not expect 
obvious imitation of Vico’s cycles, 
but they are present under new and 
more personal forms. Thus the 
first, or Divine Age, in Vico is repre- 
sented in Finnegan’s Wake by the 
abstraction Birth, the Heroic Age by 
Maturity, the Human Age by Cor- 
ruption, and the transitional period 
between cycles, which in Vico is 
dominated by the idea of Provi- 
dence, is represented by the ab- 
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straction, Generation. Again, for 
Joyce, the first age is characterized 
as a mass of past shadow, the sec- 
ond corresponds to marriage, the 
third denotes burial and is appro- 
priately passed in sleep, and then 
begins day anew. These symbols 
are obviously references to the 
foedera humanitatis of .Vico, re- 
ligion, which in the beginning was 
colored by. an association with nat- 
ural phenomena, marriage cere- 
monies and burial rites. There are 
a number of catchy and humorous 
reductions of these ideas in Joyce, 
such as “Their weatherings and 
their marryings and their buryings 
and their natural selections.” Or, 
“Harry me, marry me, bury me, bind 
me,” “A good clap, a fore wedding, 
a bad wake, tell Hell’s well.” Itisa 
significant distortion that, as Vico’s 
cycles and with a stress on the 
beneficence of Providence, there is 
often an opposite suggestion in 
Joyce. 

The modern history abounds in 
animism suggestive of the represen- 
tation of nature in Vico’s Divine 
Age, and also in myths and fables. 
These latter, however, are con- 
cerned with subjects and person- 
ages to make the classical scholar 
marvel. The political nursery 
rhyme, “The Frog He Would A- 
Wooing Go,” the fable of “The Fox 
and the Grapes,” Adam and Eve, 
Tristan and Isolde, Mutt and Jeff, 
Wellington, Guinness’s Brewery: 
these suggest the range of often im- 
pious reference employed. The type 
names which solved the Homeric 
Question for Vico are epitomized in 
H. C. (Here Comes Everybody) Ear- 
wicker. Of such is the history of 
the Collective Unconscious: But 
Joyce is not too much concerned 
with the unconscious to neglect an 
allegorical statement of the political 
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VICO ADAMANT AND SOME PILLARS OF SALT 


condition of Ireland, according to 
James Joyce, and there is still an- 
other cross-reference to the similar- 
ity between Ireland and Homer’s 
Greece. 

The suggestion has been ad- 
vanced by T. S. Eliot, in explanation 
of Joyce’s adaptation of Vico, that 
our times are so chaotic that some 
pattern of order, however arbitrary, 
must be imposed in order to make 
life matter for the artist. Joyce 
evidently found both a pattern and 
a provocative idea in Vico’s striking 
view of humanity passing through 
gradual change, being raised by the 
Providence of God in degrees per- 
ceptible only in distant retrospect. 
The idea of progressive cycles 
would appear to be suggested by 
such simplifications of Vico as, 
“The lightning look, the birding cry, 
awe from the grave, everflowing on 
our times.” But that Joyce was in- 
capable of accepting more than 
Vico’s externals appears in the sug- 
gestion that retrogression, rather 
than progress, may be the key to 
the great movement. “The Vico 
road goes round and round to meet 
where terms begin,” is not a sen- 
tence pregnant with the conviction 
of progress. This static suggestion 
is strengthened by the summation 
of Joyce’s theory offered by a disci- 
ple, Samuel Beckett. “In .a word,” 
he writes, “here is all humanity cir- 
cling with fatal monotony about the 
providential fulcrum —the ‘convoy 
wheeling encirculing abound the 
gigantig’s lifetree.’” 

Joyce has distorted Vico’s nobly 
conceived theory with less surface 
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violence and bitterness than Spen- 
gler. But as between Vico and 
Spengler, so between the Neapolitan 
and Joyce there is a gap not of years 
but of eternity. In the midst of his 
dallying with superrealism, Joyce 
lost his grip on the supreme Reality 
which was the motive force in 
Vico’s life and philosophy. And ac- 
cordingly, as Vico can hope in all 
things and distil joy even from mis- 
fortune, Joyce could only spew 
forth what some critics interpret as 
a Dantean diatribe of disgust at a 
world in decay. Vico’s theory may 
be picked to shreds, and indeed, it 
is in detail not nearly so soundly 
Catholic as its author, and has been 
found more fruitful of suggestion 
than it is accurate in general out- 
line, yet his motives grow tremen- 
dously in stature by comparison 
with those of the transient and 
spectacular eccentrics who have 
looked back upon him with sterile 
results, The cathedral of Vico’s 
mind has been deserted for centu- 
ries but still it stands, somehow 
chastely baroque, in contrast with a 
ruin such as Oliver St. John 
Gogarty sees in Finnegan’s Wake. 
The “Buck Mulligan” of Ulysses re- 
cently described Joyce’s mind when 
he wrote of that last work, “It is 
like a shattered cathedral through 
the ruins of which, buried deep and 
muted under the debris, the organ 
still sounds with all its stops pulled 
out at once.” But that discord of 
sound was simply a deaf man’s or- 
chestration of the single, clear, 
sweet note of Vico’s tribute to the 
Providence of God. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


IXTY years ago a plot was set 

afoot by our own intellectuals 
to despiritualize our country syste- 
matically. These plotters, often 
charming and inspiring men, are 
best described, I think, as saboteurs. 
They were not the clumsy, stupid 
sort that recently landed high ex- 
plosives on Long Island and paid 
for the adventure with their lives, 
but like most of the recent type, our 
early saboteurs were native and 
naturalized Americans who poured 
into Germany in a steady stream 
from 1880 to 1914, in order that 
they might sit at the feet of Ger- 
man professors in schools of philo- 
sophical sabotage and then return 
to the United States with enough 
philosophical T.N.T. to blast the 
religious foundations of our Ameri- 
can civilization. . .. Some are great 
jurists today, and their national 
prestige has been such that the 
American people have not recog- 
nized them for what they are. Many 
of them belonged to a class kndwn 
in medicine as “carriers,” people, 
that is, who spread contagion with- 
out being sick themselves. You 
have, I am sure, rubbed elbows with 
learned and affable judges who 
would rather die than perjure 
themselves, and yet these same men 
have adopted as their philosophy, 
principles of rationalism and posi- 
tivism which by eliminating the 
Divine Law and objective truth, 
eliminated all solid grounds for 
condemning perjury. So too with 
many of our university professors. 
Living model lives themselves, they 
have none the less robbed their stu- 


dents of every sound motive for 
model living. Thus we have today 
not mere carelessness, not anti- 
clericalism, or spiritual ignorance, 
but positive atheism spreading 
throughout the United States, 
spreading throughout the world. 


—Rev. Ropert I. GANNON, S.J., in Fordham 
Law Review, November. 


Totalitarianism precisely corre- 
sponds in the life of nations to in- 
sanity or possession in the life of 
men. It consists in the destruction 


of all values but one—the value of 
power, the annihilation of all pri- 
vate virtues but one—the virtue of 
obedience, the poisoning of all rea- 


son and all faith that may act as a 
corrective to a single fanatical 
exaltation. The consequent over- 
throw of the balance of the human 
mind and of its ability, dependent 
on the preservation of that balance, 
to criticize experience and to dis- 
tinguish between good and evil is a 
wrong far greater than all the physi- 
cal abominations of the Nazi meth- 
od, a wrong equivalent to the cor- 
ruption of the soul. 


—From The Times Literary Supplement, 
London, November 28, 1942. 


The Pope’s broadcast to the world 
on the approach to Christmas is an 
inspirational revolutionary docu- 
ment lighting for all mankind the 
eternal light of hope for the individ- 
ual. For it is to the individual’s 
rights—not the state’s—that the 
Pope addresses himself. . . . But to 
me the most important paragraphs 
in the Pope’s restatement of princi- 
ple for the temporary circumstances 
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in which we find ourselves is his in- 
tegration of individual human rights 
within a social system based upon 
the family. President Roosevelt’s 
Four Freedoms are, in fact, a rhe- 
torical expression. . . . The empha- 
sis upon the phrase, “freedom from 
fear,” represents a fond but psy- 
chologically unrealizable wish, for 
fear, like pain, is Nature’s assertion 
of displeasure and warning. The 
Pope avoids such philosophic con- 
fusion. He states the human free- 
doms in the simplicity of an ever- 
lasting morality. .. . “Full personal 
responsibility” — not the responsi- 
bility of the state nor of ruler nor 
of one’s neighbor—but a personal 
responsibility for one’s own con- 
duct, a responsibility to God, the 
state, the neighbor, the family and 
oneself—that is the pivot of a moral 
system. And that personal respon- 
sibility cannot be transferred with- 
out degrading the individual... . 
And the center of the social system, 
according to the Pope, is the family. 
... The Catholic Church has had a 
long experience with human vaga- 
ries and it has learned that morality 
centers in the home —not in the 
church and surely not in the state. 
It is for this reason, above all else, 
that the church so emphasizes the 
family. . . . Private property is not 
essential to make a man rich nor 
even comfortable, but to maintain 
the family. . . . Those who speak 
glibly of post-war planning, the 
Henry Wallaces of our country who 
are going to remake the world and 
alter human nature, might well 
ponder the Pope’s emphasis upon 
the family. For therein lies the 
solution to our fundamental prob- 
lem, which is the restoration and 
reconstruction of a moral society. 


—Grorce E, Soxotsky, in The Sun, January 
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We hope that somebody will re- 
print Captain Rickenbacker’s story 
of the twenty-one days of privation 
and pain. A plain pamphlet with- 
out blurbs would be best. The story 
would be a handy thing for the 
business man who has had a “try- 
ing day” at the office. He would 
forget himself wondering why the 
Rickenbacker party did not all go 
mad from thirst and hunger and 
heat. It would be useful reading 
when persons grumble about neces- 
sary rationing—that part in which 
Rickenbacker told of “seven hun- 
gry pairs of eyes” watching him ra- 
tion four scrawny oranges — their 
only food—among eight men. For 
those who complain about the lack 
of filet mignon we recommend the 
chapter on the miraculous arrival 
of the sea gull, which too was ra- 
tioned, and the equal division of the 
two little fishes that were caught 
with the gull’s innards and eaten 
head, body and_bones. A story to 
be read by some with smelling salts 
and by others with tears. 

—The Sun, December 21st. 


Perhaps it will be necessary to 
abandon liberal education for a 
time, but why must we declaim the 
fact so often. Think of the impres- 
sion left on the minds of our chil- 
dren and our enemies when leaders 
broadcast the news that a liberal 
education is of no use to men or 
nations at war. Nothing could be 
more false, and certainly, for the 
young, nothing could be more mis- 
leading. In effect we say to them: 
This education you’ve been getting 
is good enough when you are secure 
and happy, but it is worthless in 
a crisis when men must call upon 
their reserves of courage, when they 
face hardships and struggles, both 
physical and moral. With all my 
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strength I challenge that idea. Let 
us ask ourselves first what liberal 
education is. Is it not the accu- 
mulated wisdom of the ages? And 
if we do not live by that what up- 
holds us? Does it not include all 
that mankind has learned about 
Music, Art, Literature, Philosophy, 
History, Poetry, Ethics and Mo- 
rality? In truth, do not free men 
get from it their chief incentive to 


fight for liberty and decency? The - 


soldier who loves music will not 
give up music because he fights in 
awar. He may give up playing, but 
the thing he loves is a part of him 
and cannot be laid aside as a festive 
garment, fit only to be worn when 
he is gay. . . . The educational proc- 
ess never ceases, and nothing sur- 
vives from an age save learning. 
Without historians and poets to 
glorify them all military victories 
would be unrecorded and finally 
forgotten. Why do we remember 
ancient Troy? Only because Homer 


lived to tell its story! 


—Mrs. Water Fercuson in the New York 
World-Telegram, December 30th. 


What people do seem to escape 
right now is any contagion of logic 


or reason. . . . Note this passage 
from a new novel of war-time Eu- 
rope; this is an utterance by one 
of the characters: “With the Nazis 
we lose those intangibles, democ- 
racy, national independence, free 
press, free speech. With the Reds 
we lose very tangible things—I lose 
my coal mines; you, your estates; 
you, your newspapers and bank ac- 
counts. We have to choose between 
two evils.” . . . Now there is not a 
grain of sense in that statement; all 
the intangibles, freedom itself, with 
all its modes of expression, free 
speech, a free press, are inseparable 
from private property; and there is 
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no “choice of two evils,” there is 
only the one vile condition of slav- 
ery in either case—and the author 
owes his own immediate freedom to 
the country which was built on the 
institution of private property... . 
Why did he not make the “choice” 
of going to a Red country?... 


—I. M. P., in the New York Herald Tribune 
Books, October 18th. 


That Boston Grand Jury instead of 
following the usual custom of find- 
ing a “goat” or two responsible for 
a terrible night-club fire surprised 
the whole country by naming Fire 
Department, Police Department and 
Building Department officials to- 
gether with architects and contrac- 
tors as to blame. Not that Fire, Po- 
lice and Building Department work- 
ers are always as guilty as they 
seem. Too often they order new fire 
exits and a fat politician vetoes ’em. 
That’s one of the main troubles. 

—Dave Boong, in The Sun, January 2d. 


Man has, indubitably, a more 
evolved brain than the chimpanzee, 
the gorilla, the orang-utan or any 
of the monkeys, and one of the chief 
evidences of it is his ability to com- 
municate through words. This has 
certain disadvantages from the 
point of view of the roaming an- 
thropologist. Man, having learned 
to talk, has also learned to lie, and 
wherever anthropologists roam they 
meet native liars who stuff the visi- 
tors’ scientific heads with versions 
of folklore and quaint mores which 
like as not, are sheer invention. 
Apes and monkeys, since they can- 
not talk, do not give the men who 
study them erroneous information. 
The men who study them have to 
make their own mistakes. 


—Lewis GANNETT, in the New York Herald 
Tribune, December 9th. 





A HUT WITH WATTLES MADE 


By MarGArET Davis 


N January Uncle Billy died, leav- 

ing Abigail his small fleet of 
oyster boats and his cottage in 
southeastern Virginia. The last of 
June she resigned her position on 
the Chambersburg Star and with 
five-year-old Timmy left Pennsyl- 
vania to make her home in Tide- 
water. 

From the start they both loved 
Gloucester County’s marshes and 
flats from Court-House to Point. 
The dancing blue waters flecked 
with flying sails that rimmed it, 
the rutted roads lined with tidy 
homes and farms, the moldering 
great plantations beyond whose 
overgrown old gardens was said to 
lie buried pirates’ gold. 

Their little cottage on the Marked 
Pine Road was shadowed by cotton- 
woods and locusts. Timmy had a 
yellow strip of sand that was almost 
wholly his own. Beyond was Mob- 
jack Bay where the oyster boats 
gathered and the picturesque ton- 
gers went down to the sea in boots. 
Old Tom continued as skipper of 
the fleet and brought Gail a com- 
forting weekly income from this 
fishing, crabbing and oystering area 
of unparalleled richness. 

On the Bethlehem Road, within 
sight of Gail’s front porch a small 
frame house was slowly going up 
under the expert hands of its owner 
—a tall, thickset man in dungarees 
with a perpetual pipe in his mouth. 
From sun-up to noon he worked; 
from noon to evening he went fish- 
ing; and in the evening he dressed 
up and went forth in his little car. 
Today Timmy had disappeared 


after his nap. Gail suspected that 
he was paying the stranger’s house 
an uninvited call. 

It was close to seven now, and 
the bright wind-swept afternoon 
was settling into twilight. The eve- 
ning star shone low and brilliant 
and the faint horn of a young moon 
was climbing the heavens as she 
walked into the yard calling 
“Timmy—Timmy—” 

She was a slender woman, and 
she moved with a rhythm. Beyond 
her grave quietude, her sadness, 
was a serene strength. Leaf-pat- 
terns from the young locusts above 
drifted down delicately on her 
smooth, coiled fair hair. Her pale 
face was shaped like a heart, and 
her deep-set eyes were gray. 

An answering halloo sounded 
from across the road. The big man 
and the small boy striding mightily 
to imitate him hurried toward her. 
As they drew near, Gail’s own slight 
figure grew tense. 

“Welcome to Gloucester, Mrs. 
Schultz!” Francis Lawson’s pleas- 
ant voice said easily. “I didn’t 
know until Timmy came to see me 
this afternoon that you were here, 
although I had heard you were com- 
ing—” 

As they shook hands, Gail felt a 
cold tide of shock rising in her 
breast. The English professor from 
the College in Chambersburg where 
Hans had taught German! All at 
once her new world, a peaceful 
crystal, seemed shattered. She had 
moved to Gloucester with one de- 
sire—a fresh start. As they talked, 
Professor Lawson was all matter- 
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of-factness and friendly helpful- 
ness, but she knew that the very 
sight of her had brought to his 
memory Hans’ dismissal from the 
college, his later trial and convic- 
tion in the courts tor subversive ac- 
tivities, his suicide on the eve of de- 
portation. Her months of illness, 
the whole reorganization of her life 
—Chambersburg had seethed with 
gossip about it all winter. And now 
the story would follow her, and fol- 
low Timmy, here. 

“I’m an old-timer in these parts,” 
the Professor boomed cheerfully, as 
they settled on the porch, and 
Timmy climbed up his knee. Care- 
fully he laid his pipe on the floor, 
and crooked an arm around the 
delicate moppet with the gate-of- 
heaven hair. 

“I’m going to call you Butch,” he 
announced. “Don’t you like that 
name, Butch?” 

Timmy nodded blissfully. Pro- 
fessor Lawson examined the toy 
airplane thrust upon him with a 
knowing eye, resuming his conver- 
sation with Gail. 

“I’ve been coming to Gloucester 
in the summers ever since I was a 
kid. My aunts, Pink and Corinne 
Todd, live at World’s End Farm, 
you know. I want you to meet them. 
And you'll love World’s End, with its 
salt caves and its ghost. There are 
many stories about it. One of them 
says that John Paul Jones spent a 
vacation there as a boy, after being 
expelled from school. His initials 
are still to be seen scratched clearly 
on the windowpane in the parlor. 

“By the way, did you know that 
you’re living in what’s said to be 
the Guinea section of Gloucester? 
The little vacation shack I’m build- 
ing is right in the heart of it, too. 
Pretty sensitive neighbors we have 
—and hot-blooded when roused. 
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That old Tom who works for you 
now—he’s said to be a Guineaman.” 
“Guineaman?” Gail repeated, 
wonderingly. “What’s a Guinea- 
man—and what’s Guinea?” 

“I wish I knew!” he replied with 
his low easy laugh. “It would fill 
a missing chapter in a book I’m 
writing about Gloucester. It’s one 
of the oldest and most storied as 
well as one of the most desolated 
Virginia shires, you know. And 
Guinea is the rich jewel in the 
Ethiop’s ear that nobody can find 
out much about. Queer polyglot 
people. They deny there’s any such 
place as Guinea, and are very proud 
of their present-day progressive- 
ness. If you ask them where 
Guinea starts they always say: 
‘Just up the road apiece.’ ” 

“T like them,” Gail said, serenely. 
“Already I’ve talked to several of 
the women and children I’ve met on 
their way back from berrying. Be- 
fore the summer is over I’m going 
to find out all they will tell me 
about Guinea. Maybe I will give 
you some of the material for your 
book.” 

“IT don’t want it in my book,” he 
asserted. “And whatever you find 
out about them I’m advising you to 
keep under your hat. You don’t 
want to stir up any hornet’s nests, 
and maybe have my friend ‘Butch’ 
strung up by his wrists or your 
house burned down for your pains.” 

Timmy’s head dropped low; he 
was finally asleep, crumpled against 
the Professor’s shoulder. Obeying 
the mother’s whispered directions, 
he carried the boy carefully to his 
little bed in the next room. A quiet 
room, an oasis of peace it seemed. 
But in Gail’s eyes was a passion of 
regret and of protection as she 
stooped to draw a blanket over the 
relaxed little figure. 
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Francis Lawson looked on with a 
grave depth of understanding. 


Gail gave herself whole-heartedly 
to her transplanting in new soil. 

Unhappiness was lost to remem- 
brance in a world bounded by the 
green folds and pockets of Glouces- 
ter marsh. The one person who 
knew her secret kept it securely. He 
continued friendly and helpful; and 
after his aunts, Miss Pink and Miss 
Corinne, had invited her to a tea at 
World’s End Farm, she had several 
callers. But she was content to 
busy herself with the quiet routine 
of uneventful days. Occasionally 
she visited her Guinea neighbors. 
From the first they interested her. 

“Just look what a bulwark I am 
to you,” the Professor observed at 
the end of a day, cleaning a string 
of fish that had been his and 
Timmy’s afternoon haul. “You 
don’t need Dosia for Butch—he 
stays with me all the time. As far 
as that goes, you could do without 
old Tom. Butch and I could look 
after the boats.” 

Ordinarily laconic to the point of 
uncommunicativeness, he waxed 
talkative with her, as though his 
kindliness would build a ladder to 
scale the walls of her proud reserve. 

He himself was widely known 
throughout the county. .Men were 
at a premium for parties and in 
Gloucester parties went on every 
afternoon and night. Much on the 
go, he still found time to finish his 
cottage, and now was busily at 
work making furniture for it. A 
skilled craftsman, tables and chairs 
and bookcases grew smooth and 
satiny under his touch. 

One night he told Gail that he 
had decided upon a housewarming 
as a good way to pay off an accu- 
mulation of social debts. She 


helped him with his preparations, 
thereby liquidating indebtedness of 
her own to him. She stayed after 
the guests were gone—she and 
Timmy and Dosia—to help him 
with the clearing up. Afterward, 
walking on the sands, he recited 
“Dover Beach” for her, his accom- 
paniment the lap of waves. 

Around nine o’clock the summer 
night grew chill and he built a drift- 
wood blaze. While the iridescent 
flames shimmered, washing the 
sand now crimson, now blue, weav- 
ing arabesques against her pale 
gray gown, he said softly: 


“T will arise and go now, and go to 
Innisfree—” 


And it was then that she knew 
he was falling in love with her. But 
she was not in love with him or 
with anyone, because her heart was 
dead. 


“I will arise and go now, and go to 
Innisfree 
And a small cabin build there, of 
clay and wattles made; 
Nine bean-rows will I have there, 
and a hive for the honey-bee 
And live alone in the bee-loud 
glade.” 


Like music, like melting warmth 
the rich voice chimed. Not dead, O 
heart, it seemed to say. Some day 
you will regret nothing. 


“And I shall have some peace there, 
for peace comes dropping slow, 
Dropping from the veils of morn- 
ing to where the cricket sings; 
There midnight’s all a-glimmer, 
and noon a purple glow 
And evening full of linnets’ wings.” 


It was the next morning that 
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Timmy came in crying from his 
play because some of the children 
had taunted him about Hans. 

After that a slow, chilling doubt 
of Francis’s loyalty settled like a 
fog in Gail’s mind. 

The middle of July, Lawson 
said good-by to fishing and gave all 
his time to his book. Every after- 
noon from three to six he carried on 
a systematic search for material, 
looking up old records in widely 
separated places. The first after- 
noon that he invited Gail to go with 
him she declined. 

“Oh, come on,” he urged boyish- 
ly. “You need something to set 
your teeth in. Absorb yourself in 
Gloucester’s Civil War generation— 
they took life on the chin!” 

Gail’s eyes raked his unsuspect- 
‘ ing face in sudden, crystallized sus- 
picion. Her inner vision seemed to 
see a sequence. Francis to Miss 
Pink, Miss Pink to Miss Corinne, 
Miss Corinne to Miss Cora Smith— 

She put off his invitation by a 
trumped-up excuse. However, the 
second time he asked her she ac- 
cepted—not because she wanted to 
but because the Professor came to 
the porch to report he could not 
start his car because Timmy lay in 
the dust in front of the wheels and 
refused to be removed. 

“You two are just ganging up on 
me,” she said, giving Timmy a little 
shake as she lifted him to her lap. 

“Are you sure it’s Timmy you’re 
mad with and not me?” inquired 
the Professor as they started off. 

But he was too deeply absorbed 
in his work to wonder long about 
Gail. In so far as he sensed her in- 
difference, her edge of irony, it only 
served to whet his interest. And 
she could but enjoy certain golden 
afternoons he invited her to share 
with him at World’s End Farm, 
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where his aunts brought out old 
letters and diaries for his consump- 
tion. And other days at majestic 
Little England, and at the Glass 
house in its twisted grove of mul- 
berries near the settlement of Glass. 

Along the shores of the York, the 
Ware, the Severn Rivers, into trag- 
edy-stained Pryor’s Field and the 
squalid paths of Pig Pen Point, his 
researches carried the two of them. 
Gail, the quiet onlooker, began to 
get her own independent feel of the 
terrain. She listened sympatheti- 
cally to Francis’s stories of Glouces- 
ter’s “lost generation,” —the gen- 
eration that went to sleep one night 
secure in their rich civilization to 
find it razed next morning by civil 
war. All that remained was cruel 
poverty, humiliation for their chil- 
dren, memories for themselves— 
and their courage met loss with a 
mailed fist. 


Resonant and echoing 
to this far day with remembered 
glory, she still found the planta- 


tions. But Guinea was her real 
love. She pleaded with Francis to 
explore its bypaths, to let her call 
at its cabins. And Guinea liked her; 
even in a measure trusted her, since 
she was with him. 

“I don’t see why the plantation 
people are so deathly afraid of 
them,” she told Francis one day. 
“To hear your Aunt Pink talk, you 
would expect that they’d burn down 
World’s End if you published a 
word about them they didn’t like. 
And really they’re quite nice. I’ve 
made lots of notes of things they’ve 
told me.” 

“Well,” he said drily, “as I heard 
you saying to Butch this morning 
apropos of his playing with 
matches: ‘A person that plays with 
fire is likely to get burnt—one way 
or another.’ ” 

At the end of the week he went to 
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Richmond to do some research in 
the State Library. Time hung heav- 
ily on Gail’s hands. She unpacked 
some boxes, got out her rusty type- 
writer. Slowly she cleaned it, oiled 
it— found pleasure in the doing. 
She decided she would try her hand 
at writing something; reflectively 
she got out her scattered notes on 
Guinea and shaped them into a fea- 
ture story. The story wrote itself— 
easily, flowingly, without too much 
critical direction on her part. She 
had started out with the intention 
of showing it to Francis—perhaps 
giving it to him. But as she went 
along she found it fun to be writ- 
ing something on her own again. A 
Puckish whisper in her ear said: 
“Send it to the Richmond Courier.” 
A risky move perhaps — but most 
likely they would never accept it. 
Some hangover from Francis’s 
warnings, however, made her slow- 
ly append a pseudonym to the 
script before she dropped it in the 
letter-box, with a return envelope 
addressed to “Hilda Tilden,” and 
her own box number in the Glouces- 
ter post office. 

Late afternoon shadows were 
deepening to opalescence as Gail 
turned her car around in Jinkin’s 
Neck, grazing a cabbage patch. An 
angry voice shouted at her, and an 
irate farmer approached, waving 
his hoe menacingly. 

“What’re you doing in these 
parts?” he demanded, fiercely. 
“What you got that camera for? 
Whose child is that with you?” 

“Mine,” Gail replied, meekly. 
“I’m Mrs. Schultz—one of the sum- 
mer people, you know. I love 
Guinea — the nicest place and the 
nicest people.” 

The man growled in his throat. 
“H’m! You wouldn’t think so from 
that piece in the paper about us—” 


“What did it say?” Gail quailed. 
At the note of fear in his mother’s 
usually calm voice the corner’s of 
Timmy’s mouth began to droop 
alarmingly. 

“Nothing much that was good,” 
the man proclaimed, bitterly, ges- 
ticulating with his rake until 
Timmy commenced to cry. “We'll 
show that Courier what we’ll do to 
them. We burned up twelve loads 
of their paper for them last night— 
and tonight — Well, at six o’clock 
we’re having a mass meeting at 
Union Church. We'll get even with 
that paper. Calling us a peculiar 
people with goose blue eyes—” 

Timmy burst into shrieks as the 
angry voice grew louder and loud- 
er. “G-Good-by,” Gail faltered. “I 
must hurry him home to his sup- 
per.” 

As she passed Union Church an 
increasing crowd was milling in the 
churchyard. She hesitated, then 
stopped to join them, mustering her 
courage. Familiar faces welcomed 
her, made way for her with little 
nods of recognition, accepting her 
as one of themselves. 

Old Tom’s son, young Tom, a 
prosperous young oysterman, 
mounted the church steps. Bran- 
dishing a newspaper clipping, he 
began to read aloud: “Primitives of 
the Guinea Flats.” 

An angry murmur arose from the 
crowd. Old Tom came and stood 
by Gail, lifted Timmy in his arms 
so that he could see, whispered to 
him soothingly. 

Young Tom was reading aloud 
again, accenting the syllables 
viciously. 

“*Just as long as there’s a fight 
it doesn’t matter which side wins—’ 
runs the salty slogan of Guinea. 

“A picturesque people, these 
Gloucester fishermen. The year 
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around the waters of Mobjack Bay, 
of the York and Severn Rivers and 
a score of creeks are alive with the 
hundreds of boats that make up the 
Guinea fishing fleet. 

“The origin of Guinea is lost in 
time. Mysterious taies are told that 
the flats were first settled by Span- 
ish castaways. A swarthy, dark 
skinned people with goose blue eyes 
whose descendants live on to this 
day. Other legend has it that the 
first settlers were indentured Eng- 
lish servants: yet again that the 
first inhabitants were slaves. 

“The Guinea fisherman going 
about his business in quiet waters 
has in his face a look of furtive 
cunning, of fearless courage that 
bears out the local saying ‘You 
can’t whip a Guineaman so he will 
stay whipped.’ Many of the older 
ones speak a strange patois all 
their own, difficult of understand- 
ing to the outsider.” 

Here the reader paused for 
breath. In the babel of tongues 
around her Gail chiefly recognized 
the tongue of profanity. 

“The centuries have made little 
change in their loosely connected 
settlements. 

“To a person entering Guinea to- 
day there is much to remind him 
of the description of it as it was 
given three hundred years ago in 
Hergesheimer’s Balisand: “The in- 
habitants of Guinea were a shy 
race, apart in their lives and deal- 
ings from the mainland.... Huts 
of the Guineamen almost indistin- 
guishable from the reeds where 
they were built ... held in a firm 
jealous isolation. . . . They were 
fishermen, hardy, courageous, in- 
temperate, with even a speech... 
of their own. ... The origins of 
their phrases, their hostility, their 
stock, were only conjectural.’ ” 
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“Pryor’s Field is today the most 
primitive section of Guinea. This 
desolate array of shanties in the bog 
haunts the memory with its sug- 
gestion of incest, idiocy, murder—” 

The ominous disapproval of the 
crowd rose to an angry roar. 

“One of the grand old men of 
Guinea was Rafe Rowe, long known 
as the Guinea King. Other famous 
characters were Doctor Phil and 
Doctor Ned of Burghwestra planta- 
tions. Dr. Ned introduced the first 
buggy in Guinea, and the children 
ran after him crying: ‘Big wheel, 
don’t let little wheel catch you!’” 

There was more. But Gail did 
not hear it. She felt as though she 
would faint. Thankfully she sub- 


mitted to old Tom’s steering hand 
on her arm. 

“Plumb wore out—that’s what 
“T’ll drive you 


you are,” he said. 
home.” 

That night seemed the longest 
Gail had ever spent. She strained 
her eyes apprehensively toward 
Francis’s house, hoping in vain for 
his return. She looked apprehen- 
sively for fires on the horizon, and 
thought twice that she saw a smol- 
dering glow. Once she imagined 
stealthy figures at the gate—only 
to find in the morning that they had 
not been imaginary but real as her 
paper-box had disappeared. And 
not only hers, but all the Courier 
boxes had been cast into the sea 
from the York to the Severn. 

The next day Dosia did not come. 
Old Tom did not come. An east 
wind blew eerily, ominously. Gail 
was afraid to let Timmy out of her 
sight. Not until he was safely in 
bed did she venture for a little 
walk on the beach below his win- 
dow. 

With every hour that went by she 
began to view her assessment of her 
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neighbors with mounting fright. 
She saw her story now through 
their eyes, as both over-written and 
under-written. She had meant to 
be truthful—but had she perpetrat- 
ed one of those half-truths that are 
the most savage of libels? The 
Union Church loomed out of the 
dusk like a pillar of righteousness. 
“Furtive and bold” she had dubbed 
her neighbors. Yet she saw now 
very clearly that they were also 
hard-working, industrious, aspiring 
for their children. 

She locked and double-locked her 
doors that night. But toward mid- 
night it got so hot she went out on 
the front porch for a breath of air 
—and found Francis peacefully 
seated in a rocker, his feet on the 
railing, his pipe aglow. 

“Well, honey,” he said gently, 
“did you miss me?” 

“Oh, Francis, I’ve been so 
scared!” she gasped. 

“Well, Guinea’s in an uproar,” 
he admitted. “Never saw the like 
of it in my time. Some fool woman 
wrote a half-cocked story about 
them that set them wild. 

“Yesterday they wired me to go 
with their delegation to see George 
Calvert Brown, the owner of the 
Courier. Well, they sure gave 
Cousin George the works. And all 
that saved him from a libel suit 
was his promise to run a full-page 
booster story next Sunday about 
their schools, and their churches, 
and their temperance, and their fa- 
mous men. A reporter came back 
with me, and he and I are to write 
it tomorrow. 

“Francis,” she said wanly, “I-I’m 
the fool woman. I wrote the story. 
I meant first to give it to you—but 
I was angry with you because you 
let it out about Hans. I sent it to 
the Courier not thinking they’d 


really take it. And—and yesterday 
Dosia told me Uncle Billy was the 
one who had told about Hans— 
blurting it out in his distress before 
he died.” ; 

Francis looked at her in a long 
moment’s slow stupefaction. 

“Well—TI’ll— be—damned!” he 
whispered. Only then did he begin 
to laugh. He was weak from laugh- 
ter when finally his comforting 
arms went around her. 


World’s End Farm on the Turkle 
Flats, that old house hoary and 
beautiful in the shadow of its great 
salt caves of Civil War fame, was 
the scene of the wedding. Its vast 
parlors were bright with asters and 
goldenrod. Huge crystal chande- 
liers were aglitter, mellow-hued old 
candelabra lit whitely by tapers 
made from swamp myrtle. For 
Miss Pink and Miss Corinne, those 
little old ladies in black, gave no 
wedding reception halfway. 

Now it was nearly over and the 
receiving line had broken up. 
Francis, somewhat wilted from the 
ordeal, and Gail, as gravely radiant, 
as immaculately white as a figurine 
spun from ice, stood talking to 
George Calvert Brown, who had 
been Francis’s best man, and his 
aunts. 

Miss Pink and Miss Corinne re- 
garded the bridegroom with warm 
affection but their nephew from 
Richmond with grievance. 

“Never before have we had such 
a summer in Gloucester, my dear,” 
Miss Pink told him reproachfully. 
“Riots. Paper-boxes torn up. Bon- 
fires. A regular uprising in Guinea 
—and all caused by the story that 
unscrupulous newspaperwoman 
wrote about them and you pub- 
lished in your paper. Oh, I know 
you published a retraction — well, 
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anyhow, the other side of the pic- 
ture, their progress and all that. 
But we plantation people are still 
scared. And Corinne and I still 
make Absalom move in from the 
coach-house and sleep over the 
kitchen every night.” 

“Interesting old place, Guinea—” 
George Calvert Brown said to Gail 
a moment later. “Quite a tempest 
in a teapot they had here this sum- 
mer. You know some itinerant 
writer got a story past the city desk 
that nearly cost us a libel suit. But 
it certainly stirred up interest in 
the place—and aroused controversy. 
We're still getting letters to the 
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editor about Guinea, pro and con.” 

No one but Gail saw the wicked 
gleam in Francis’s eye. Serenely 
she moved away from him to ascend 
the stairway in order to throw 
down her bridal bouquet. But not 
before Timmy threw his arms 
around her knees to hug her. 

“Muv—you’re beautiful—I love 
you!” he said, tugging at the ring 
on her hand, heavy against its 
slenderness, old-fashioned gold, full 
circle. “Cousin George asked me 
where Francis had built our sum- 
mer house. An’ I said”—his bright 
laughter rippled—“An’ I said: ‘Jus’ 
up the road apiece.’ ” 


DREAMER 


By Nancy Byrp TuRNER 


ORN with a tax upon his humble head 
And bill for a night’s lodging to be paid, 

He was foredoomed to want, unless he’d give 
Attention to the ways by which men live— 
Earning, and bargaining, and laying by, 
Not climbing hills and staring at the sky... . 
So people said in Nazareth, and deemed 
Calamity would take him while he dreamed. 


Yet, to the bitter end, profit and loss 

Were past his reckoning. He came across 

Some money-makers in a church, and drove 
Them out; and once he borrowed a coin to prove 


A point. 


But for the rest, his road ran far 


From commerce and the like, his singular star 
Bestowing on him, in his life all told, 
Less than the sum he brought when he was sold. 





SHAKESPEARE’S RELIGION ONCE MORE 


By I. J. SEMPER 


Bae theory that Shakespeare was 
reared a Catholic, that he ex- 
pressed his sympathy for Catholi- 
cism in his plays, and that he died 
in the Church, has been considered 
seriously by non-Catholic scholars 
only within recent years. A story 
told about John Yeats, the father 
of William Butler Yeats, illustrates 
the old attitude of non-Catholic 
literati toward the question of 
Shakespeare’s religion. At a dinner 
party, after he had loudly pro- 
claimed that Catholicism had never 
produced a masterpiece of litera- 
ture in English, it was with amaze- 
ment and chagrin that he heard a 
mild little woman ask him if he had 
no respect for Shakespeare. Today, 
the Oxford historian, Arthur D. 
Innes, represents the view of a num- 
ber of scholars, when he states: 
“Catholics can make a presentable 
case for the theory that Shake- 
speare himself was a ‘crypto-Cath- 
olic,’ though the case is not more 
than presentable.” The fact is that 
non-Catholics have made a present- 
able case for Shakespeare’s Catholi- 
cism. 

That the poet’s father, John 
Shakespeare, was a Catholic, is ac- 
cepted by a number of experts. On 
two different occasions he was ac- 
cused of recusancy. In 1580 he 
and John Audley were summoned 
under mysterious circumstances to 
present themselves before the Court 
of Queen’s Bench at Westminster; 
and for failure to do so were heavily 
fined. John Semple Smart discusses 
this incident at length, and he sums 
up as follows: “From the legal ex- 


pressions employed, taken in con- 
junction with the circumstances of 
the time, we may believe that ad- 
herence to Catholicism would ade- 
quately explain the affair.” In 
1592 John Shakespeare was again 
listed as a recusant. To his name 
and to those of eight others is ap- 
pended the classic excuse offered by 
Elizabethan Catholics for staying 
away from Anglican services: “It is 
sayd that these laste nine coom not 
to churche for feare of process for 
debtte.” Mrs. C. C. Stopes suggests 
that this note was added by “some 
friendly clerk, wishing to spare 
them fines.” Another document 
which bears on John Shakespeare’s 
religion is his spiritual testament. 
This document was discovered in 
the roof of the double house in 
Henley Street by Joseph Mosely, a 
bricklayer, on April 29, 1757. Sir 
Edmund Chambers holds that the 
spiritual testament of the poet’s fa- 
ther “certainly reads like the devo- 
tional exercise of a professing Cath- 
olic.” 

Today, there are non - Catholic 
critics of prominence who believe 
that Shakespeare’s mother, Mary 
Arden, was also a professing Cath- 
olic. The Ardens were one of the 
leading families of landed gentry in 
Warwickshire. The chief branch 
resided at Park Hall, near Birming- 
ham. Here Edward Arden, at one 
time high sheriff of Warwickshire, 
maintained a Catholic chaplain, Fa- 
ther Hugh Hall. In 1583, John 
Somerville, Arden’s son-in-law, who 
had become anbalanced by his 
brooding over the wrongs of Cath- 
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olics, went to London with the 
avowed purpose of killing Queen 
Elizabeth. He was arrested, as were 
Edward Arden and Father Hugh 
Hall, and all were found guilty. 
Edward Arden was executed on De- 
cember 20, 1583. Sir Thomas Lucy, 
who is alleged to have presecuted 
Shakespeare for deer-stealing, took 
a leading part in the arrest of Ed- 
ward Arden. The interesting point 
about Edward Arden is that he was 
a distant relative of Shakespeare’s 
mother. Then, too, the will of her 
father, Robert Arden, exhibits him 
as a professing Catholic. Thomas 


Marc Parrott, of Princeton Univer- 
sity, believes that it was Shake- 
speare’s mother who taught him to 
venerate the faith of his ancestors. 
He writes: “Shakespeare’s mother 
. . . bequeathed her son two excel- 
lent things, a gentle nature and a 


reverence for the past, the old man- 
ners, the old traditions, and the old 
faith of England.” 

We have no record of Shake- 
speare’s education. It is taken for 
granted that he attended the free 
grammar school of Stratford-on- 
Avon. However, we cannot be cer- 
tain of this. We must remember 
that his parents were well-to-do 
members of the middle class. Be- 
tween 1571 and 1588, when the poet 
was of school age, his father was 
a prosperous merchant and also 
prominent in civic life. Through 
his mother he was connected with 
one of the leading Catholic families 
of Warwickshire. It is quite pos- 
sible, therefore, that the youthful 
Shakespeare received his education 
as a page in the household of some 
Catholic noble. Today, this theory 
has been espoused by John Dover 
Wilson, editor of the New Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare, who, arguing 
that John Shakespeare as an ardent 
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Catholic would not care to have his 
son instructed by a Protestant 
schoolmaster, writes as follows: 
“There were excellent alternatives 
to the grammar school of the times. 
... If, for example, he received his 
education as a singing-boy in the 
service of some great Catholic no- 
bleman, it would help to explain 
how he became an actor, since the 
transition from singing-boy to stage- 
player was almost inevitable at that 
period as the breaking of the male 
voice in adolescence.” 

The first documentary memorial 
of Shakespeare, after his baptismal 
record, is his marriage-bond, which 
was issued on November 28, 1582, 
from the episcopal registry at 
Worcester. His bride was Anne 
Hathaway, a farmer’s daughter 
from the neighboring village of 
Shottery. In the license - bond, 
which was a legal certificate of his 
union, no mention is made of the 
pastor authorized to perform the 
ceremony or of the church where 
it might take place. The mystery 
surrounding this marriage justifies 
the suspicion that the services of a 
Catholic priest had been secretly 
employed. Mrs. C. C. Stopes offers 
this comment: “The place where 
they were married has not yet been 
discovered; it is quite possible to 
have been at ‘a private Mass,’ as 
was the case in another marriage 
with a similar bond at the same 
registry.” 

Three children were born of this 
union, Susanna, baptized May 26, 
1583, and the twins, Hannet and 
Judith, baptized February 2, 1585. 
In the latter year Shakespeare dis- 
appears entirely, and when we meet 
him again, in 1592, he is a rising 
dramatist in London. His departure 
from Stratford is linked with a 
poaching episode. According to tra- 
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dition, Sir Thomas Lucy of Charle- 
cote, whose deer-park had been 
robbed, persecuted him so relent- 
lessly that he was forced to seek a 
refuge in London, where he became 
connected with the theater. Many 
critics refuse to credit this tradi- 
tion, inasmuch as poaching at that 
time was a minor offense, the pun- 
ishment being a small fine and a 
brief imprisonment. The important 
point about the tradition is the hos- 
tility between Shakespeare and Sir 
Thomas Lucy. It should be remem- 
bered that in 1583 Sir Thomas 
Lucy, a rigorous enforcer of the law 
against recusants, took an active 
part in the arrest of Edward Arden. 
Shakespeare could hardly have re- 
mained indifferent to the bitter per- 
secution of a relative of his own 
mother. Such is the interpretation 
of Mrs. C. C. Stopes: “It is much 
more than likely Shakespeare was 
concerned in the religious turmoil 
of the times, was somewhat sus- 
pected, and was indignant at the 
cruel treatment of Edward Arden, 
head of the house, the first victim of 
the Royal Commission in 1583.” 
What was the poet doing between 
1585 and 1592, that important 
formative period which is some- 
times styled “the lost years”? Of 
late the theory that he spent some 
of these years as a schoolmaster in 
the country before going up to Lon- 
don, has been gaining ground. This 
theory is based on a tradition hand- 
ed down by John Aubrey, who, 
when he was collecting material for 
his Brief Lives, penned the follow- 
ing note probably in 1681: “Though, 
as Ben Jonson says of him, that he 
had but little Latin and less Greek, 


he understood Latin pretty well, for | 


he had been in his younger years a 
schoolmaster in the country—from 
Mr. Beeston.” William Beeston was 


an actor of the Restoration period, 
the son of Christopher Beeston, who 
had been associated with Shake- 
speare from 1594 to 1602. Aubrey’s 
statement has generally been inter- 
preted that the poet taught in some 
village school, probably in the 
neighboring county of Gloucester. 
However, we know that in the Eliz- 
abethan age Catholic teachers con- 
ducted secret schools for the sons 
of Catholic gentlemen. Because of 
their influence with young people, 
they were considered almost as dan- 
gerous as priests. Shakespeare may 
have spent some years in the county 
as a teacher in a secret Catholic 
school. This explanation of the 
tradition handed down by Aubrey 
has been advanced by Miss Frances 
A. Yates, who recommends research 
workers to investigate the Eliza- 
bethan records of Catholic recu- 
sants. She writes: “But I do sug- 
gest to record searchers whose am- 
bition it is to find out something 
about Shakespeare before 1592 that 
the secret Catholic schools, the 
Catholic friends and dependents of 
Southampton’s father, and all traces 
of John Eliot might be worth their 
attention.” 

If Shakespeare as a Catholic 
schoolmaster made his way to Lon- 
don during the closing years of the 
1580’s, he would have found South- 
ampton House in Holborn to be the 
chief resort of Catholics. Mrs. C. 
C. Stopes, who has written the life 
of Shakespeare’s patron, states that 
“among examinations of priests and 
suspects a good many are noted to 
have frequented Southampton 
House, or lived near it.” In 1592, 
when Shakespeare was well estab- 
lished on the London stage as an 
actor and as a playwright, Henry 
Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, 
who had been reared in a Catholic 
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environment, was in his nineteenth 

year. His family, the Wriothesleys, 
and his mother’s family, the 
Browns, were outstanding recu- 
sants. The young Earl was regard- 
ed as the leader of the Catholic 
cause, and his London house, pre- 
sided over by his widowed mother, 
was a center of Catholic activities. 
The Earl of Southampton became 
Shakespeare’s patron. The dedica- 
tions of the two narrative poems as 
well as the first group of the Sonnets 
point to an intimacy based on close 
association. John Dover Wilson 
suggests that Shakespeare was not 
only on a friendly footing in South- 
ampton House but that he had even 
taken service as a member of the 
Earl’s household. At any rate, this 
close relationship with the recusant 
world would tend to reinforce his 
Catholic training and also to exert 
an influence on his early plays. 

At Southampton House Shake- 
speare may have met Father Will- 
iam Hartley, a seminary priest, who 
helped Fathers Campion and Par- 
sons to distribute their books, and 
who was captured in Holborn, near 
the home of the Wriothesleys, and 
executed in Finsbury Fields, near 
the Theater, where Shakespeare 
gained his first experience on the 
stage. William H. Baldwin, of the 
University of Illinois, has written a 
book to prove that Shakespeare was 
interested in the execution of this 
Catholic priest. He states the thesis 
of this book in the opening sen- 
tence: “It would appear that on 
Saturday morning, October 5, 1588, 
William Shakespeare attended the 
execution of William Hartley, semi- 
nary priest, in Finsbury Fields, 
near the Theater and Curtain; and 
that he received certain impres- 
sions which shortly afterward ap- 
peared, transmuted by the magic of 
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his imagination, in The Comedy of 
Errors.” + 

Shakespeare borrowed the plot of 
The Comedy of Errors, but he in- 
vented the story of Aegeon, which 
begins and ends the play. The set- 
ting of this enveloping action is an 
abbey for women, before the gate 
of which the procession of Aegeon 
on his way to execution takes place. 
The Theater, where Shakespeare 
worked, occupied the site of the old 
Holywell Priory for nuns, and it 
stood in close proximity to the 
place of execution. Professor Bald- 
win shows that the Abbey setting 
of the enveloping action is the 
Priory of Holywell, and that the 
procession of Aegeon is modeled on 
that of the condemned seminary 
priest. It is significant that, al- 
though The Comedy of Errors is 
slapstick farce, the invented story 
of Aegeon is handled with dignity 
and tenderness. 

Another early play, which, ac- 
cording to John Dover Wilson, be- 
trays the influence of Southampton 
House, is King John, in which the 
poet deals directly with the burning 
issue of his age, the conflict between 
the papacy and the English crown. 
The Troublesome Reign of King 
John, from which he made his 
drama, is an aggressive anti-papal 
piece of propaganda, filled with ri- 
bald scenes of friars and nuns, and 
representing John as “the Moses of 
the Reformation.” Shakespeare 
suppressed the scurrility at a time 
when it would have tickled the 
groundlings, and he painted John 
for Elizabethan Protestants exactly 
as that tyrant had appeared to his 
contemporaries. In commenting on 
these drastic changes, Dr. Wilson 
states that “nothing is more re- 


1 William Shakespeare Adapts a Hanging, 
1931, p. 1. 
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markable than the evident pains 
taken by Shakespeare to rid the 
play of the anti-Catholic bias of his 
predecessors.” 

Notable instances of Shake- 
speare’s interest in Catholicism are 
to be found in other plays. The 
wise and benevolent Franciscan 
friar of Romeo and Juliet, the Ghost 
of Hamlet, who exists only in terms 
of a doctrine which Elizabethan 
Protestants had dropped from their 
theological baggage, and the con- 
trast drawn in Henry VIII, between 
the bluff King Hal, cruel and sens- 
ual, and Queen Katharine, the in- 
carnation of spiritual dignity, are 
commonplaces of Shakespearean 


criticism. Of course, Measure for 
Measure stands in a class by itself. 
Its heroine, a postulant in a con- 
vent of Poor Clares, is unique 
among the poet’s women; the main 
plot stresses the virtue of chastity 


as preached and practiced by the 
Church in all ages; and the theme 
inculcates the duties of self-renun- 
ciation and the forgiveness of in- 
juries, in imitation of Him Who, by 
virtue of His atonement, constituted 
all men redeemed sinners. Partly 
because of the stark realism with 
which the underworld of Vienna is 
pictured, against which the heroine, 
“a thing ensky’d and sainted,” 
shines like a star, and partly be- 
cause in a large section of the mod- 
ern world the virtue of chastity is 
no longer fashionable, Measure for 
Measure has failed to be appraised 
at its true worth. In recent years 
two brilliant studies have done jus- 
tice to this great spiritual play. 
William W. Lawrence, of Columbia 
University, who calls attention to 
the painstaking care exercised by 
the dramatist in harmonizing his 
plot with the niceties of the Church’s 
discipline, defends this play as the 
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wisest of all the comedies.? The late 
R. W. Chambers, of the University 
of London, demonstrates that the 
poet made Isabella a “votarist of St. 
Clare” because he wished to ex- 
emplify that utter renunciation 
which, rooted in an intense realiza- 
tion of the sufferings of Christ, was 
the mainspring of the movement 
initiated by St. Francis and St. 
Clare.® 

While Shakespeare’s plays evince 
his sympathy for Catholic ideals 
and practices, there is no documen- 
tary evidence to show that he was 
a professing Catholic during the 
period of over twenty years when 
he worked in London. In the reign 
of Elizabeth active recusants were 
persecuted. Their homes were 
searched, their footsteps were 
dogged by spies, and they were pe- 
nalized by fines and imprisonment. 
Neither Ben Jonson, who was a 
member of the Church for twelve 
years, nor Thomas Lodge, who re- 
mained firm to the end of a long 
life, escaped the scrutiny of the 
ecclesiastical courts. If Shakespeare 
practiced his religion, it is difficult 
to understand how he could have 
eluded the pursuivants for over two 
decades. The fact remains that he 
succeeded not only in escaping per- 
secution but also in amassing a for- 
tune, so that at the age of forty- 
seven he was able to retire to his 
native town and spend the remain- 
ing five years of his life as a respect- 
ed country gentleman. Of course, 
it is quite possible that during his 
London career his low social status 
as a common player afforded him a 
large measure of protection. How- 
ever, in the opinion of both Catho- 
lic and non-Catholic critics, the 
aaa Problem Comedies, 1931, pp. 


8 The Jacobean Shakespeare and Measure 
for Measure, 1937, pp. 30-60. 
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probability is that, while never los- 
ing his reverence for the faith in 
which he had been reared, he grad- 
ually drifted away from the prac- 
tice of his religion. It may or may 
not be significant that his patron, 
the Earl of Southampton, became a 
Protestant in 1603, after James I. 
had liberated him from the Tower 
and restored his title and honors. 
The Renaissance paganism of Eliz- 
abeth and her courtiers to whom 
Shakespeare catered, the environ- 
ment of the notorious London sub- 
urbs in which he worked, and the 
crowded years of acting, writing 
and directing which imply that he 
virtually lived in the playhouse— 
all suggest an atmosphere of world- 
ly indifference to religious observ- 
ance. 

Today, it is a tenet of an entire 
school of critics, of which Sir Ed- 
mund Chambers is the most distin- 
guished representative, that a spir- 
itual change in Shakespeare himself 
accompanied the transition from 
the tragedies, in which he wrestles 
with the problem of evil, to the ro- 
mantic comedies of his last period, 
in which he places a poignant stress 
on the obligations of penitence and 
the forgiveness of injuries. Sir 
Edmund Chambers, who claims that 
this spiritual change was “a revo- 
lution and not an evolution,” con- 
jectures that when Shakespeare 
wrote King Lear and Timon of 
Athens he suffered a nervous break- 
down, and that when this passed 
there came a new outlook upon life. 
To quote his own words: “There 
has been some mental process such 
as the psychology of religion would 
call a conversion. Obviously the 
philosophy of the tragedies is not 
a Christian philosophy, and in a 
sense that of the romances is. 
Richard Davies, a Gloucestershire 
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clergyman of the end of the seven- 
teenth century, states that Shake- 
speare ‘dyed a papist.’” 

In other words, Sir Edmund be- 
lieves that toward the end of his 
career Shakespeare returned to the 
faith of his boyhood; and he argues 
that this return is evidenced by the 
revolutionary change from the trag- 
edies, with their purely moral view 
of the universe, to the dramatic 
romances, with their more Chris- 
tian view, as well as by the state- 
ment of Archdeacon Davies that the 
dramatist died in the Church. To 
assert that the philosophy of the 
tragedies is not Christian is not to 
imply that it is unmoral. The trag- 
edies deal almost exclusively with 
those mysterious forces of evil 
which compass man’s destruction; 
they are notably reticent concern- 
ing a future state of happiness be- 
yond the grave; they often sound a 
note of disillusion with life, which 
seems to exceed the requirement of 
the dramatic occasion; and yet, by 
stressing the retribution which in- 
evitably awaits sin, they hold a 
mirror up-to the moral order which 
rules in the universe. In Shake- 
speare’s tragic world the theological 
element is subordinated to the 
moral. As contrasted with Dante, 
he is the poet of the Human Com- 
edy. And in a sense, there is a 
measure of truth in the criticism 
that, so far as their philosophy is 
concerned, the tragedies might have 
come down to us from classical an- 
tiquity. Some such thought must 
have been in the mind of Cardinal 
Newman, when he declared that 
“there is in Shakespeare neither 
contempt of religion nor scepticism, 
and he upholds the broad laws of 
moral and divine truth with the 
consistency and severity of an 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, or Pindar.” 





SHAKESPEARE’S RELIGION ONCE MORE 


It is to be noted that he brackets 
Shakespeare as a moralist with 
three writers of pagan Greece. How- 
ever, the point is that Shakespeare 
could not have written his tragedies 
without an intense realization of sin 
and its terrible consequences, and 
hence it is difficult to understand 
how he could have achieved a per- 
sonal victory except as a result of a 
profound religious experience. In 
the opinion of Sir Edmund Cham- 
bers and other critics, the achieve- 
ment of that victory is the burden 
of his last four plays, Pericles, 
Cymbeline, The Winter’s Tale, and 
The Tempest, which, because they 
blazon the final triumph of good 
over evil, the redemptive value of 
suffering, and the spiritual trans- 
formation wrought by pardon and 
penance, are essentially Christian 
in outlook. 

The case for Shakespeare’s spir- 
itual conversion, as revealed in his 
dramas, stands or falls with The 
Tempest, the play with which he 
rounded his career, and in which it 
is impossible to avoid reading an 
autobiographical significance. Space 
permits only a brief summary of 
the argument deduced from this 
play to support the theory of a spir- 
itual conversion. When Prospero, 
the great enchanter, breaks his 
staff, drowns his book, and abjures 
his “rough magic,” we can hear the 
voice of the dramatist bidding fare- 
well to the stage and his literary 
art. But the play is not only a 
Vale to the “rough magic” of art; 
it is also an Ave to the infinitely 
finer magic of repentance and 
prayer. Prospero abjures his 
“rough magic,” because art, like all 
finite things, “the great globe itself, 
yea, all which it inherit,” is as 
transitory as a dream. Prospero’s 
eloquent renunciation, ringing with 
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medieval contempt for the present 
life, goes far beyond the require- 
ment of the dramatic purpose, and 
hence we may believe that it is 
Shakespeare himself speaking sub 
specie aeternitatis. His renuncia- 
tion of art reminds us of a similar 
renunciation made by St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who, shortly before his 
death, referred to his unfinished 
Summa as rubbish-—mihi videtur ut 
palea! The dominant theme of the 
play is the need of “heart’s-sorrow 
and a clear life ensuing.” Because 
all men are sinners, repentance is 
the great Christian act. And it is 
as a penitent in need of pardon that. 
Prospero is presented to us in the 
concluding scenes of the play. 
When he strips himself of his 
“rough magic,” he prepares for a 
retirement where “every third 
thought shall be of my grave.” Cer- 
tainly the thought must have been 
in Shakespeare’s mind that his life 
was drawing.to a close. And in the 
Epilogue spoken by Prospero, he 
tells us how he would have it close. 
He would die as a penitent on his 
knees before the throne of Divine 
Mercy, for such is his final word in 
virtually his last play: 


“And my ending is despair, 
Unless I be reliev’d by prayer, 
Which pierces so that it assails 
Mercy itself and frees all faults.” 


Little wonder is that Sir Edmund 
Chambers links all this with Arch- 
deacon Davies’ statement that “he 
dyed a papist.” Davies added his 
note to a brief biographical sketch 
of Shakespeare in the manuscript 
volume of William Fulman, which 
was presented to Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, in 1690. Davies 
lived in Gloucestershire, a county 
which borders on Warwickshire, 
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and he wrote his note before 1690. 
It would seem, therefore, that he 
records a local tradition. Within 
recent years the Fulman manu- 
script has been examined by Sir Ed- 
mund Chambers and the Comtesse 
de Chambrun, who, on the basis 
of their researches, claim that what 
we know of Archdeacon Davies sug- 
gests that he was a man of re- 
sponsibility and scholarly attain- 
ments. ‘ 

Since the turn of the century 
Shakespearean criticism has shown 
a pronounced leaning in favor of 
the theory that the dramatist was a 
“crypto-Catholic.” Of course, a 
number of critics remain uncon- 
vinced, regarding the theory as an- 
other incursion into the dubious 
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realm of conjectural biography. 
And yet some of the most authori- 
tative workers in the field are asso- 
ciated with one or more phases of 
the theory, as witness John Dover 
Wilson, who believes that Shake- 
speare was reared a Catholic, and 


Sir Edmund Chambers, who sug- 


gests that he died in the Church. 
The theory does not solve the para- 
doxes of his career, but it does in- 
vest his life with an inner meaning, 
which forbids us to evaluate him 
as a mere master of the revels with 
a flair for shrewd financial trans- 
actions. Moreover, it points to the 
Elizabethan records of Catholic rec- 
usants as a likely source from 
which may come new light on his 
personality. 


VICTORY 


By CLARENCE EpWIN FLYNN 


ICTORY marches onward. 


In what? 


Black shirt, or brown? 


Neither. A humbler garment— 


A seamless gown. 


Victory has a symbol. 
Swastika, gun, or blade, 

Or plane, or ship? No, nothing 
Self’s hands have made. 


She found it one gray morning 
When hearts and winds were chill. 
It was a cross-tree, standing 

Upon a hill. 





THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


THE THREE SISTERS 


EARS ago I saw The Three Sis- 
ters played by the company 
from the Moscow Art Theater. I had 
sat through Gorky’s Lower Depths 
and Tolstoy’s Tsar Fyodor Ivanovich 
without the resilient enthusiasm 
which was the fashion, but friends, 
bitten by Slavomania, all agreed 
that my opinions were worthless 
unless I had seen Stanislavsky’s 
production of Chekhov. I went, 
therefore, despondently to a mati- 
nee of The Three Sisters to find that 
the house was sold out. “That’s 
that,” thought I as I turned toward 
the door when the voice of Law- 
rence Gilman recalled me. “If you 
want a ticket,” said he, “take 
mine,” and, above my deprecations, 
continued, “they’ve given me a seat 
in the center and unless I can be on 
the aisle, I have claustrophobia!” 
Thus the manias and phobias of 
friendship introduced me to Chek- 
hov. I am now frank to confess 
that the impressions I carried away 
were jejune but since the entire ac- 
tion of The Three Sisters is devel- 
oped by conversation, it is not the 
ideal play to see played in a for- 
eign language. All that I remember 
is a very long afternoon with some 
shabby and unhappy women moan- 
ing at intervals “Mos-coo! — Mos- 
coo!” It was the only intelligible 
word—to me—that they uttered. 

A few years past an earnest 
younger group from a summer 
theater presented The Three Sisters 
against a curtained background. It 
ran for a week, I think, and my 
prejudice against it as a play con- 


tinued until I read it over this win- 
ter when I found to my surprise 
that I had become really interested 
in the characters. Now I have just 
returned from one of the finest pro- 
ductions which any play has ever 
enjoyed and I can attest to the 
genius of Chekhov in The Three Sis- 
ters as well as in The Cherry Or- 
chard. A great playwright has no 
cockle among his wheat stalks. 
Miss Cornell and Mr. McClintic re- 
alized that to bring The Three Sis- 
ters to life, the characters must be 
as delicately balanced as a mosaic 
in which the colors complement 
one another. But when one starts 
off with Miss Cornell as a part of the 
pattern, it means that the rest of 
the mosaic must be of a very unusual 
grade of pigment—and so it is with 
the cast which she has assembled. 
Every member of it is a personality 
and an artist with a background 
and experience and, with them, 
Chekhov’s group of sensitive, frus- 
trated intellectuals, caught in the 
desuetude of an outlying provincial 
town, become human beings and 
not just types of an extinct social 
order. 

What seems strange now is the 
play’s prophetic quality. These 
kindly, introspective ineffectual 
people forsee a change coming in 
the social structure but seem in- © 
capable of readjustment. The sis- 
ters realize that their brother, the 
scholar, is becoming involved with 
a cheap, unreliable girl but, without 
a struggle, they let him marry her 
and then let her take their property 
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away from them. The brother, ad- 
mitting his mistake, bows his head, 
gives up the University and takes to 
gambling. Only Natasha, the peas- 
ant-wife is relentless in her schem- 
ing. Scornful of their little pleas- 
ures, their scruples or their suffer- 
ings, she rolls on like the Jugger- 
naut of the proletariat to her goal. 
That she has a goal is her strength. 
Her sisters-in-law try to believe that 
a return to Moscow would solve all 
their difficulties but it seems to me 
that Moscow is the symbol to them 
of a life in which they had to face 
no responsibilities. That is what 
all of them are shirking. There is 
less than no elation to Olga in being 
made headmistress. The old Army 
doctor balks at any effort to keep up 
with his profession. The one per- 
son close to his heart is the young- 
est sister, Irina, yet, knowing that 
her affianced husband stands in 
danger of being killed in a duel, he 
makes no effort to save him,—“The 
Baron is a very good fellow. But 
one Baron more or less in the world, 
what does it matter?” 

It is difficult to analyze the cause 
of this inertia unless it be the ener- 
vating atmosphere of an absolute 
autocracy. The schoolmaster is in 
uniform and as regimented as the 
officers. Most of them seem to feel 
themselves the pawns of fate. Only 
the Baron, after ten years of inde- 
cision at resigning from the Regi- 
ment and five years of wooing his 
bride, is at last about to go to work 
and be married when his strange 
brooding rival for Irina’s hand, de- 
stroys him. Evil seems a more posi- 
tive force than the goodness which 
has no sustaining faith behind it. 

There is no denying that there are 
difficult lines in Chekhov. The 
amateur would have to take the 
chance of a laugh or cut them. But 


this surprising cast has made them 
seem inevitable. In this respect par- 
ticular credit must be given to Mr. 
Edmund Gwenn as the Army Doc- 
tor. His drunken scene when he is 
haunted by the memory of the sick 
woman he didn’t know enough to 
save, is a great example of dramatic 
art. Ruth Gordon, as Natasha, the 
ruthless sister-in-law, gives the 
whole life history of a woman with 
a minimum of spoken words. Tom 
Powers plays the schoolmaster and 
kindly bore without exaggerations 
and full blown comedy springs from 
lines which the. slightest overem- 
phasis would kill. As the Baron, 
Alexander Knox offers a sure foun- 
dation for Irina’s description of 
him, “He is a good man, it’s wonder- 
ful really how good he is—” Mc- 
Kay Morris is the enigmatic and 
sinister Solyony. I am willing to 
accept these creations as definitive 
but I can still look forward to other 
interpretations than Dennis King’s 
Colonel, Eric Dressler’s brother, 
Gertrude Musgrove’s Irina and even 
Judith Anderson’s Olga. Miss Cor- 
nell as Masha, —romantic, poetic 
Masha married to the schoolmaster 
—is like a surging cadence from 
Moussorgsky. 

It is only fair to add that for all 
their frustrations and doubts, these 
Russians of Chekhov’s can throw 
off their troubles in a twinkling and 
enjoy themselves like children. 
“Our sufferings,” says Olga, “will 
pass into joy for those who will 
live after us, happiness and peace 
will be established upon the earth. 
The music is so gay, so joyful and 
it seems as though a little more and 
we shall know what we are living 
for, why we are suffering—If only 
we knew—if only we knew!” 

“Tarara-boom-dee-ay,” hums the 
Doctor.—At the Ethel Barrymore. 
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THE RussIAN PEOPLE.—There is 
drama aplenty just in the contrast 
between the two Slav plays now cur- 
rently playing; the elusiveness of 
Chekhov has developed into the 
grim realism of Simonov, the vague 
querying about the meaning of life, 
drowned in the explosions of war, is 
answered in the cry “Save Russia!” 
and the mild charity of The Three 
Sisters is sublimated into the mur- 
derous hate of The Russian People. 

The drama was virtually written 
in the front lines by a war corre- 
spondent and is mostly acted by a 
foreign cast. The action takes 
place on both sides of a river which 
divides the two armies and involves 
the holding of a bridgehead by a 
diminished group of Soviet soldiers. 
Twice the harassed young Captain 
is forced to order Valya, the girl he 
loves, to swim the river to carry 
messages to their people behind the 
enemy lines. First it is to tell them 
that the Soviet High Command has 
ordered the bridge to be blown up 
—then that it must be held for an 
encircling movement of their own 
troops. Meanwhile as orders and 
stratagem change and the renegade 
Russians pretend to be patriots and 
the Russian spies pretend to be 
renegades, the plot becomes as in- 
volved as Slavic syntax. 

Certain situations, however, stand 
out in heroic outline. The Rus- 
sians’ patient acceptance of self- 
sacrifice and their passion for their 
country—which Valya says is 
summed up in her memory of the 
two slim birches outside her cot- 
tage window. Outstanding also is 
their consuming hatred for the in- 
vader. Unfortunately it is on this 
note that the last curtain falls, 
because hatred, being negative, 
robs the play of its rightful cre- 
scendo. “With malice toward 


none” has never been a Soviet slo- 
gan. A program note by Borisov, a 
Soviet journalist, exultantly states 
that “the more ardent the love, the 
more furious the hatred can be” and 
it is apparent that to offset the dis- 
entegrating effect of the class ha- 
treds which have been so systemati- 
cally encouraged, they are now be- 
ing diverted and merged into one 
volcanic mass hatred of the Ger- 
mans. But it seems impossible that 
hate can be the only fruit of so vast 
a corporate effort and that all the 
agony and suffering and sacrifice of 
the people of Russia is to be ex- 
pended on a holocaust of Nazis. 
Simonov and Borisov are blinded by 
the smoke of battle. 

Certainly this is no escapist 
drama. War is shown without any 
glitter. There is one terrible scene 
in which a German Captain tells the 
Quisling Mayor of his son’s capture 
and death and forces the wretched 
man to joke about the boy’s right- 
ful punishment for being true to the 
Soviet. The Mother says nothing 
but drops something into the Cap- 
tain’s teacup. When he dies she 
declares she is ready for the hang- 
man. The play was directed by 
Harold Clurman—from the old 
Group Theater; unusual perform- 
ances are given by Herbert Berghof 
as the former poet turned soldier, 
Eduaro Franz as the Mayor and 
Eleanora Mendelssohn as his wife. 
Harold Clurman’s direction and 
Aronson’s sets have caught the at- 
mosphere of the play.—At the 
Guild. 


THE DovcGuerr_s.— Here, they 
were once known as gold-diggers, 
while in France, with the gentler 
title of “little friends,” they flaunted 
their frailties through the heyday of 
Parisian farce. Instead of a smart 
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Continental watering place, the 
scene has now been shifted to a 
smart hotel in overcrowded Wash- 
ington, D. C., but doughgirls and 
“little friends” are much the same 
whether they hail from a Paris 
dress-making establishment or 
Wall Street as do the girls in the up- 
to-date version of a standardized 
French pattern. Of course the three 
girls have not arrived unescorted in 
Washington; each former secretary 
appears with her former employer 
and all three have registered as “Mr. 
and Mrs.” or “Captain and Mrs.” 
as the case may be. Edna explains 
she lacks a wedding-ring because 
there happens to be another Mrs. 
Cadman; Nan because she lacks a 
divorce decree, and Vi because her 
Captain won’t propose marriage. 
The situation, however, bothers no- 
body except the playwright who is 
responsible for some sort of crisis 


so he creates one not too astutely by 
having all three girls signed up 
willy-nilly for defense work which 
involves finger printing and then 


the F. B. I. Three weeks later— 
when the “husbands” have all tem- 
porarily vanished—a Federal agent 
announces that three parlor car 
seats with the compliments of the 
U. S. Government are being held for 
the unmarried brides on the next 
train to New York. It is then that 
the playwright reverses his skids 
for a final curtain compounded of 
over -ripe romance and over - due 
propriety: the divorce decree ar- 
rives, the ousted wife drives a bar- 
gain and the Captain buys a wed- 
ding-ring which enables the dough- 
girls to face the F. B. I. and the 
White House as married matrons. 
The sudden avid desire for the 
married status in Act III. is based 
by the author on the girls’ roman- 
tic attachment for their three for- 
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mer employers but there is some- 
thing very unconvincing about their 
love knots. No Frenchman would 
have compromised so brazenly with 
sentimentality. This eleventh hour 
concession to the proprieties is dele- 
terious as it is obviously a box- 
office expedient to turn the dough- 
girls into heroines. 

Natalia, excellently played by Ar- 
lene Francis, is by far the best com- 
edy touch without any recourse to 
the dubious jokes and strong verbi- 
age of the Americans. The scene 
which seemed the most flagrant 
lapse from good taste on the part of 
both author and audience was when 
Natalia marches in with an Ortho- 
dox Greek priest to marry Nan and 
her aviator and the audience giggled 
over the Russian prayers and roared 
at the intoned ones. 

The playwright, Joseph Fields, is 
co-author with Chodorov of Junior 
Miss and My Sister Eileen. Evident- 
ly he is the farcical member of the 
partnership which does better when 
dramatizing the idea of a third au- 
thor. The second act curtain is 
strongly reminiscent of My Sister 
Eileen when a group of white coat- 
ed Marines appear in the doorway. 
A member of the F. B. I. has as- 
sured me that the conditions depict- 
ed in the doughgirls’ hotel, do not 
exist in Washington where Ad- 
mirals are not forced to take to 
sleeping-bags. Navy, Army, Wall 
Street and secretaries are all han- 
dled roughly but since The Dough- 
girls has been directed by the re- 
doubtable George Kaufman and has 
plenty of moronic laughs and is not 
quite as tough as it might have 
been, it will probably have a run. 
We gathered that the language was 
not much out of the ordinary to 
most of the audience.—At the 
Lyceum. 
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SOMETHING FOR THE Boys.—Cen- 
sorship has its results. Closing up 
one burlesque show has made the 
second take a bath—so we hear— 
and order a highly correct evening 
attire for Gypsy Rose Lee. Now a 
Cole Porter musical has come to 
town and its innocence as compared 
to others of his composition makes 
it seem like a First Reader. No 
doubt there may be double - talk 
jokes concealed in the lines but they 
need not bother those unfamiliar 
with Café Society parlance. The 
“damns” were far apart. The book 
by the Fields concerns three cousins 
who inherit a ranch close to Kelly 
Field in Texas where, after an abor- 
tive attempt at defense work with 
officers’ wifes, the heroine discovers 
she can make herself into a human 
radio set by putting something on 
her teeth and becomes the Army’s 
Tesla. That Ethel Merman plays 
the part of this unusual young 
woman accounts for a large part of 
the success of Something for the 
Boys which has become a smash hit 
overnight without the vulgarities 
which were so painstakingly inject- 
ed into Panama Hattie. The chorus 
wear tailored costumes or flowing 
evening dresses and do a square 
dance while Miss Merman sings 
softly of her unreturned love for the 
handsome Lieutenant (Bill John- 
son) who has such a good voice and 
such a snobbish fiancée—and that’s 
about all the sex interest there is in 
the show. . 

The sets are both beautiful and 
Texan. - There are the blues of her 
sky and her flowers and the brown 
of the Alamo and at the close the 
stage is full of fluttering yellows 
against a rich night sky. This gen- 
eral color scheme is carried out in 
the costumes. Although nothing to 
rave about, the songs have smart 
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rhyming and Cole Porter rhythms; 
“By the Mississinewa” has already 
become a by-word. It is sung by 
Miss Merman in Indian costume 
with a tall stern-faced beanpole of a 
night club comedienne called Paula 
Lawrence who is a perfect stooge for 
the Merman rounded and rollicking 
good nature. In general the dances 
have originality and so have the fea- 
tured dancers. As Mr. Tobias 
Twitch, William Lynn wanders with 
diminutive eccentricity through the 
proceedings but it is Ethel Mer- 
man who sets the pace for the 
show and it never slackens.—At the 
Alvin. 


COUNSELOR - AT - Law.— The pro- 
ducer of the revival of Counselor-at- 
Law announces that there is more 
interest in the present production 
than there was in the original, sev- 
eral years ago. Whether this means 
that the theatergoer of today is un- 
concerned watching a play in which 
legal chicanery, false testimony, 
blackmail and divorce play the 
principal parts or that he is solely 
interested in splendid acting we do 
not care to surmise. We hope the 
latter. 

The justification for bringing 
Elmer Rice’s work back to New 
York lies for us mainly in the char- 
acterization which Paul Muni gives 
to the role of the lawyer and the 
effective acting of Jessie Moskowitz 
as his mother, both of which appear 
to have deepened since the premiere 
twelve years ago. 

Mr. Golden has once more sur- 
rounded these gifted players with 
an almost perfect cast—wasted on a 
play whose philosophy is based on a 
moral conception of life which in 
no small part is responsible for the 
sorry state of the world today.—At 
the Royale. M. T. W. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


LirE WITH FATHER. — No other 
comedy comes near it.—At the Em- 
pire. 


February, 1941 


ARSENIC AND OLD Lace.—London 
is now endorsing our enjoyment of 
this unusual thriller.— At the 
Fulton. 


December 


BLITHE Spirit. — Noel Coward’s 
satire of Spiritualism and séances 
is not only excellent entertainment 
but performs a social service in war 
time.—At the Booth. 


January, 1942 


JUNIOR Miss.—Judy Adams’s ado- 
lescent adventures have won the 
heart of an enthusiastic public. 
(Best seats $2.00 at all perform- 
ances).—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


Sons 0’ Fun.—It is best to arrive 
half an hour before show time when 
the spoofing of the audience com- 
mences. The rest is fast, rowdy 
foolishness but pretty decent for the 
Winter Garden. 


February 


ANGEL STREET.— Doesn’t draw 
laughs like Arsenic and Old Lace 
but concentrates on nervous ten- 
sion. John Emory has now suc- 
ceeded Vincent Price in the super- 
lative cast.—At the Golden. 


Let’s FAcE It.—A hard-boiled ver- 
sion of a hard-boiled farce (Cradle 


Snatchers) with Danny Kaye as a 
Service man, singing songs by Cole 
Porter.—At the Imperial. 


July 


UncLe Harry.—A sardonic mur- 
der story, cleverly written, and very 
well played by Eva Le Gallienne and 
Joseph Schildkraut and a carefully 
chosen cast.—At the Hudson. 


By JupITER. — The Rodgers-Hart 
musical based on The Warrior’s 
Husband with Ray Bolger at his 
comic best as the weakling Ama- 
zonian King. Delightful music but 
highly sophisticated and with some 
suggestive costumes.—At the Shu- 
bert. 

September 


Stars ON IcE.—A wonderful 
pageant overflowing with brilliant 
skaters — not so beautiful as the 
Bel Geddes production but with 
more variety and still possessing 
those priceless comedians, The Four 
Bruisers.—At the Center. 


October 


. JantiE.—Another adolescent com- 
edy with Army complications—not 
so good as Junior Miss—but fairly 
amusing.—At the Biltmore. 


November 


THE Eve or St. MArkK.—Maxwell 
Anderson’s heroic yet simple story 
of an upstate farm family; their 
boy who enlists; the temptations he 
faces and resists in training and his 
and his companions’ heroic defense 
of a post in the Pacific. To almost 
everyone, the play is full of inspira- 
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tion and sympathy. One can only 
deplore the fact that there is a very 
unnecessary use of Christ’s name 
which can of course, be eliminated 
by Little Theater groups.—At the 
Cort. 


SHow TiME.—Straight vaudeville 
with George Jessel, Jack Haley, 
wonderful dancing by the de Mar- 
cos and one very vulgar feature by 
Jessel.—At the Broadhurst. 


December 


WitTnHovut Love.— Philip Barry 
has written again for Katharine 
Hepburn but has tried to combine a 
romance with a political thesis. 
Elliott Nugent, who triumphs over 
a young widow’s aloofness from life 
also tries to break down Eire’s iso- 
lationism but it is Miss Hepburn 
who animates the play.—At the St. 
James. 


RosALInDA.—This is a translation 
of Reinhardt’s version of Die Fled- 
ermaus by Johann Strauss led by 
the great Strauss conductor, Korn- 
gold. Balanchine has created the 
dances and ballets and the New 
Opera Company has provided 
young American singers who can 
really sing—particularly Rosalinda. 
—At the Forty-fourth Street. 


January, 1943 


THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH.— 
Thornton Wilder’s extravaganza 
about mankinds’ prehistoric strug- 
gle shows the glaciers sliding to- 
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ward New Jersey while Atlantic 
City is the locale of the Flood. War 
and its moral problems is faced in 
Act III. The satire is knocked 
about with a sledge hammer but it 
is as wise as it is witty, as full of 
acceleration as the poet’s imagina- 
tion. It is also perfectly staged and 
played by Mr. and Mrs. Fredric 
March as Mr. and Mrs. Antrobus, 
the eternal family unit and Tallulah 
Bankhead as the eternal element of 
disintegration or Lilith. She is the 
family servant in the play. Flor- 
ence Reed is the seeress—a gypsy 
fortune teller on the Boardwalk. It 
is something not to be missed and 
marks a new technique in the thea- 
ter.—At the Plymouth. 


THE PirRATE provides a wide 
range in which the Lunts may dis- 
port themselves but it is unfortu- 
nate that the-story itself seems out- 
side any standards of propriety.— 
At the Martin.Beck. 


A TINKER’s DamM.—A _ fanciful 
comedy by Andrew Hawke will be 
presented by the Blackfriars on 
Thursday, January 28th, at 8:45, 
for an unlimited run. Tickets are 
$1.10 and 85 cents. The cast is pro- 
fessional and the play unusual.—At 
the Blackfriar’s Theater, 316 West 
57th Street. 


‘ New Faces or 1943.—A revue by 
young people with young people in 
the cast at reasonable prices which 
is holding its place on Broadway 
with considerable dash and a great 
deal of courage.—At the Ritz. 





The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





AND THEY MEAN WHAT THEY SAY—' 


T’S been asked before. It un- 


doubtedly will be asked again: 
What do the men of our country’s 


armed forces think about the USO 
clubs being operated for them by 
the National Catholic Community 
Service? How do they feel about 
what is being done for them at these 
service centers? 

No one, of course, can answer 
those questions with quite as much 
conviction as the men themselves. 
Although the queries never were 
put to them the servicemen’s an- 
swers are nevertheless on record in 
the office files of more than 300 
NCCS clubs from coast to coast. 

They are the “thank you letters” 
that have been piling up now these 
many months,—each scribbled 
postal, as well as the most carefully 
typed out letter, offering eloquent 
testimony of appreciation of NCCS 
services. Each lends its weight in 


1 All letters and excerpts quoted here, as 
well as those referred to, are on file in the 
Department of Public Relations of the Na- 
tional Catholic Community Service, 1312 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., in Washington 
and may be seen on request. 


proclaiming the truth in the catch 
phrase: “You Help Someone You 
Know When You Give to the USO.” 

When a soldier or sailor utilizes 
part of the little free time he has 
writing a note of appreciation, who 
is there to question whether he 
means what he says? It is true, 
however, that the letter-writers are 
not always servicemen. Often they 
are grateful mothers, fathers, wives, 
sisters or friends. Their letters are 
homely messages, most of them, 
straight from the heart and simply 
penned. But the story they tell is 
one that is certain to be a brilliant 
chapter when the saga of the pres- 
ent war effort is recorded. Their 
messages reflect the high morale of 
the home, training and fighting 
fronts, and they reveal an intimate 
picture of the problems confront- 
ing the men who are preparing to 
carry the fight for freedom within 
the firing range of the enemy’s 
rifles. They indicate that little is 
done for the members of our fight- 
ing forces that is not appreciated. 

From a recent recruit in the 
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Army Air Corps encampment at 
Moody Field, Ga., for instance, 
came the following letter, addressed 
to the NCCS club director at Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

“On a visit to your city last week- 
end, I had the pleasure of seeing the 
USO in action. I was amazed at 
the cordiality and hospitality shown 
to the servicemen in the various 
clubs there. Not only was I enter- 
tained beyond my hopes, but a place 
to sleep was provided and I received 
breakfast on Sunday. 

“A man who receives soldier’s 
pay may be easily satisfied with 
anything that is free. In Jackson- 
ville, however, the highest paid en- 
listed man could not buy the satis- 
faction that the USO clubs offer. In 
my own civilian life, which is not 
“ar in the past, there were few occa- 
sions that will be remembered as 
well. . . . This letter is written to 


you because I found your name on 
some of the printed material at 
your club.” 

Surprising as it may seem, more 
thank-you letters are received from 
parents and wives of servicemen 
than from the immediate bene- 


ficiaries themselves. Such letters 
generally are expressions of grati- 
tude for hospitality extended sons 
or husbands who, in their letters 
home, have written of the atten- 
tions they received at a particular 
USO club. 

Typical among letters from par- 
ents is one from the father of an 
air cadet in training at Bainbridge, 
Ga. “My son,” writes J. S. Wiman 
to the Tallahassee, Fla., club, “spent 
a week-end furlough in your city 
and had a wonderful time, due to 
your aid, courtesies and favors. To 
say the least, he really did appre- 
ciate what you did for him—a 
young man from the North and a 
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total stranger. You made him feel 
at home without any questions or 
quibbles.” 

Continuing, he quotes directly 
from his son’s letter “so that you 
may know just how Martin feels 
about you.” Wrote Martin: 

“A word to all people who have 
gone in the service away from 
home. Let them always support 
the USO. .. . I tried for two hours 
to find a room in town without suc- 
cess. Then I headed for the place 
all soldiers think of when they’re 
in a ‘spot’—the USO. Result: use 
of a private family’s washroom for 
a shave and that same night a bed 
in their home and I was only one 
of five soldiers welcomed so gener- 
ously. The name: Donovan. I just 
hope the Southern boys up North 
are treated as well as I was here. 
The Donovans are devout Catholics, 
as attested by the religious orna- 
ments in their home. This particu- 
lar branch ofthe USO is run by the 
National Catholic Community Serv- 
ice, but never a question of who you 
are, where you are from arose. I 
was wearing the uniform of the 
U. S. Army—that was enough. Be- 
lieve me when I say that little inci- 
dents like this are an education in 
tolerance.” 

Letters fall into at least a dozen 
categories. Chief among them are 
those conveying thanks for extraor- 
dinary favors. A staff sergeant and 
his wife write from Camp Crowder, 
Mo., to thank a club director for dis- 
patching mechanical aid after phon- 
ing him that they were stranded on 
a country highway with a burned 
out wheel bearing; A mother who 
recently traveled 1,200 miles to visit 
an only son at a Midwestern train- 
ing camp sends a note of thanks to 
the assistant director who found a 
room for her when no hotel accom- 
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modations were available; A bride 
of only a few weeks pens her appre- 
ciation for a job an NCCS director 
found for her. 

Soldiers’ letters often are gems 
of sincerity, such as one with a 
Massachusetts postmark, which 
states simply: “I am just another 
fellow in the military service, but I 
would like very much to compli- 
ment you on the way you treat serv- 
icemen. You make us feel that it 
is truly a‘Home Away From Home.’ 
I wish further to compliment you 
on the cleanliness of your building, 
the kitchen which is at the disposal 
of servicemen at any hour of the 
day or night, and your foresight in 
installing sleeping quarters for men 
who find it impossible to return to 
the station at late hours.” 

From a midshipman comes this 
compliment: “I would like to tell 
you how all of us fellows out at 
Sands Point, Wash., enjoy the kind- 
ness given to us by the people in 
your club. When you give up your 
own time to make us happy, it 
makes us feel more than ever like 
fighting to keep our peace and lib- 
erty.” 

A New Orleans businessman re- 
cently mailed a letter of thanks 
for consideration shown his son. 
Along with a sizeable check he en- 
closed a paragraph copied from a 
letter sent to him by his son: “The 
USO here at Fort Warren is really 
fine: I enjoy going there to read, 
write, listen to the radio and for 
coffee and eats. I was surprised at 
the service they have for us. We 
can even bring our sewing and have 
it done free. So the money you have 
given for that has certainly gone to 
a good cause.” 

Directors usually stop at nothing 
in their efforts to create around 
their clubs as much “home atmos- 
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phere” as possible. Letters such as 
the following, from a private at 
Fort Leonard Wood, Mo., indicate 
that their efforts are usually appre- 
ciated. 

“I have visited many USO clubs 
in the Northwest, and in every case 
I was really astounded at the large 
amount of work they accomplish. I 
wish to take this chance to speak 
for my friends and myself and to 
state that the USO is the closest 
thing to home we have here in the 
Army. We all appreciate its gen- 
erous services.” 

Persevering efforts to serve a 
neighboring military training camp 
sometimes are rewarded with ex- 
pressions of appreciation such as 
one sent recently by Brig. Gen. 
Louis E. Hibbs to a Florida club: 
“It is heartening to experience the 
result of the civilian effort to aid in 
preparing for national defense,” he 
wrote. “Recreational facilities are 
certainly not the least important, 
and it seems as a result of this party 
{arranged for soldiers at the near- 
by encampment] that you and your 
group are doing an excellent job. 
My thanks and appreciation to you, 
with sincere wishes for continued 
success in your great work.” 

An unusual letter is one penned 
by a soldier in Alabama. It was re- 
layed to NCCS headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., by the Most Rev. 
Thomas J. Toolen, Bishop of Mo- 
bile, to whom it was addressed by 
a Catholic trainee who correctly 
supposed his bishop would be glad 
to know “how much we all enjoy 
our USO club at Brookley Field.” 

Testimonials from ranking offi- 
cers, who write to express the grati- 
tude of the men of their company, 
battery or battalion, are not uncom- 
mon. Some interesting excerpts: 
“The USO has provided the type of 
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activity that was greatly needed by 
members of this command, namely, 
contact with civilians and the op- 
portunity to meet young ladies of 
character. . . . The attitude of the 
men toward the [NCCS] club proves 
just how well you have accom- 
plished your mission— they feel 
they are welcome and that you have 
a personal interest in each of them; 
consequently they make themselves 
at home. ...” And there are a 
great many more. 

The fine spirit of co-operation 
which permeates all USO work 
is reflected in a letter from two 
Hebrew soldiers who recently 
thanked the New Orleans Council 
of Catholic Women for its “thought- 
fulness in taking pains to point out 
to us places of Jewish interest while 
taking us sight-seeing, although you 
were Catholics. While people in 


many parts of the world are perse- 


cuting Jews, your consideration for 
us certainly was wonderful and we 
want to tell you how appreciative 
we are.” 

A sailor with a poetic bent de- 
scribed his gratitude in four verses 
which he penned after a visit to a 
USO-NCCS club in Philadelphia. A 
man at Rolla, Mo., addressed his 
note of appreciation to readers of 
the Chicago Tribune, and it ap- 
peared recently in that newspaper’s 
“Voice of the People” column. 

Acknowledgement of special 
services which NCCS clubs provide 
for its uniformed clientele is fre- 
quently the subject of letters re- 
ceived by the club directors. A pri- 
vate at Fort Gulick wrote: “To put 
it mildly, those little records we 
made created sensations in our re- 
spective family circles....” A hos- 
pitality dinner was “just like an 
evening spent at home or with some 
of my relatives,” stated a soldier in 
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a letter postmarked at Prichard, 
Ala. Servicemen are not encour- 
aged to borrow money, but if spe- 
cial circumstances warrant it, the 
amount required usually may be 
had for the asking: “Enclosed is a 
money order for $6.25, the amount 
I borrowed from the USO Sunday 
for bus fare back to camp.” That 
note tells a story of service in a 
single sentence. 

Worried mothers, whose sons 
neglect to write home until the club 
director jacked them up, send their 
notes of thanks; many soldiers send 
back their thanks for just a plain 
“good time.” One important reason 
is expressed thus: 

“We servicemen do appreciate 
‘nice’ girls, and the USO gave us 
just about the only opportunity of 
meeting them,”—that from a mem- 
ber of the U. S. Coast Guard who 
mailed his thanks back to the NCCS 
club at Galveston, Tex. 

So pleased with the attention and 
courtesies accorded her at a New 
England club was one mother, that 
on her return home she wrote the 
director: “I have a ranch on the 
desert. If at any time you have a 
boy whom you know is to be trans- 
ferred West, and he needs or would 
enjoy the desert, please be free to 
extend an invitation to my home. 
My invitation also is extended to 
you or any of your staff.” 

Occasionally a breakfast or re- 
ception is arranged for newlyweds 
in the NCCS center; a club modera- 
tor, responding to a request from a 
relative or friend of a particular 
serviceman, helps him back to the 
Church, or the Sacraments; a direc- 
tor or his assistant is successful in 
finding living quarters for a wife or 
mother who wants to be near her 
loved one; these and many other 
personal services elicit written 
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gratitude for NCCS personnel in 
every part of the nation. 

“We do everything for the service 
men but wash their necks,” de- 
clared the director of a Georgia club 
to the wife of a staff - sergeant 
who wondered if he ever helped 
the men find apartments for their 
wives. 

And so it goes. Each day brings 
new problems, and new opportuni- 
ties to assist “our boys.” USO clubs 
from the Canadian. to the Mexican 
borders are veritable beehives of 
service, accomplishing almost any- 
thing imaginable for the boys in 
training “at home,” just as the USO 
“Mobile Units” care for the men’s 
physical and spiritual welfare on 
foreign soil. This program of serv- 
ice, the men themselves emphati- 
cally affirm, is the most potent 
morale-builder our forces have. 


That the USO also is an effective 
builder of international goodwill is 
nicely demonstrated in a letter from 
England, received the other day by 
the director of an NCCS club at 
Sackets Harbor, N. Y. It comes 
from the parents of a British sea- 
man and reads: 

“... Ted has written so much of 
the kindness of the American and 
Canadian folk. I don’t know of a 
better way that you can serve him 
than by passing on our address in 
England to some American boys 
who would like a home in this coun- 
try. We assure you we would wel- 
come them. We feel deeply indebt- 
ed to you American and Canadian 
people.” 

Such letters spell Service, which, 
after all, is what the NCCS and 
other USO agencies deal in. 

PavuL DEARING. 
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HIDDEN TREASURE 


, THERE are few spirits, if we ex- 
cept those who live under the dead 
weight of habitual depression, who 
do not experience at least a few 
times during life a kind of spiritual 
rapture or ecstasy that lifts them 
altogether out of the common ruts 
of existence, and places them on the 
summit of the everlasting hills. A 
certain poet has placed such rap- 
tures in the pathless woods, on the 
lonely shore, and even in the soli- 
tude where no voice of man breaks 
in to drown with its raucous whis- 
perings the musical silence of Na- 
ture. The sick man who, leaving 
the heavily-laden atmosphere of his 
chamber, stretches forth his arms 
to the blue heavens, and drinks in 
long, deep draughts of sweet, cold 
air, knows what rapture means. 
The artist soul, that stands for the 
first time before a noble picture, is 
cognizant of it. The musician, who 
improvises on his organ in the 
midst of imagined angel-presences, 
knows the exaltation. The poet, 
who has been suddenly smitten by 
a great thought, or to whose lips a 
great line has arisen, walks upon 
air for evermore, upheld by the 
serene exaltation which the con- 
sciousness of having created some 
undying beauty produces. 

And yet, it is just possible that 
all these sudden, if serene, pleas- 
ures are nothing compared with the 
gentle happiness of a lonely stu- 
dent, who, cut away from the world, 
and in the sublime aloofness of in- 
tellectual exercises, bends over 


some mighty folio at midnight, and 
follows by the light of his lamp the 
magnificent processes of thought by 
which great theologians or philoso- 
phers cut their laborious and toil- 
some way through labyrinths of 
such vastness and intricacy that a 
faint mind refuses to follow, and 
perhaps leaves them in their search 
with a certain contempt for their 
persistency. It would be difficult to 
convince the Philistines of this. 
There appears to be a mutual 
and irreconcilable antagonism be- 
tween theology and literature. 
Once and again a George Eliot may 
study Petavius as an intellectual 
exercise, as a certain Irish Lord 
Chancellor used to carry Tertullian 
with him on his holidays. And with 
something like consternation the 
world heard of a Coventry Patmore 
taking up his gorgeous vellum- 
bound Summa in his old age to find 
there new and vaster material for 
an Unknown Eros. But there has 
been amidst the myriads but one 
vast intellect which wedded poetry 
to Philosophy and Theology, and 
entrained Aquinas and Aristotle in 
the service of the Muses; and that 
was the poet who stands alone and 
pre-eminent—Dante. But the man 
of letters looks up to the lonely 
watch-tower where the theologian is 
bending over his oak-bound, brass- 
clasped folio, and mutters: “A 
horned owlet, blinking his bleared 
eyes and flapping his cut wings by 
moonlight in a dismantled ruin”; 
and the theologian, looking down 
from his lofty eyrie on the “man of 
letters,” mutters: “A popinjay with 
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borrowed feathers, chirping some 
ribald chorus in the market-place.” 

No one appears to understand 
that there is poetry—the very high- 
est and most supernal poetic in- 
spiration in these musty mediaeval 
folios; and no one appears to un- 
derstand that underlying the music 
and magic of modern poetry there 
may be hidden some deep theologi- 
cal truths or untruths, which per- 
haps it would be not altogether un- 
wise to learn or unlearn. But, 
whilst the contempt of moderns for 
what they are pleased to designate 
mediaevalism is a conceit bred from 
a sad and incurable ignorance, it 
must be admitted that theologians 
and high philosophers are not alto- 
gether wise in making their own 
sciences occult and unintelligible. 
The Catholic theologian is the rich- 
est merchant, but the poorest shop- 
keeper, in the world. He has count- 
less riches, but he does not know 
how to use or display them. He 
has all kinds of antique and Orien- 
tal treasures, bales of costly goods, 
diamonds of Golconda, topazes of 
Persia, spoils and seizures from 
Greece, the flotsam and jetsam from 
all the wrecked argosies of ancient 
and modern times; but he does not 
know how to dress his shop win- 
dow. He keeps his treasures like 
some vastly wealthy and usurious 
Jew in some secret bazaar in a 
white-walled and isolated city of the 
East. It tel a long time to travel 
thither; and mien nowadays will not 
make pilgrimages after wisdom. 
And then when you get there, you 
must have a magic password before 
you see the caves opened where are 
hidden the treasures that surpass 
the dreams of ‘all the half-inspired 
writers of the world. 

Some day, one of those genii, bet- 
ter taught by the gods, will reveal, 
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and place beneath the hands of men 
those spoils and treasures of the 
ages, as a Layard has laid bare the 
colossal sculptures of Nineveh, or a 
Huysmans in our own day has 
taught the world the meaning of 
the cryptic symbolism that under- 
lies every plinth and capital, statue 
and gargoyle, stained-glass glories 
or twilight nooks, in Chartres 
Cathedral. For the present, how- 
ever, these vast relics of mediaeval- 
ism are the exclusive right of lone- 
ly thinkers, who hold possession, 
because alone capable of their usu- 
fruct; and these lonely students, 
keeping watch and ward over the 
strong-rooms and safes of Divine 


Thought, are few and far between. 

—From The Blindness of Dr. Gray. By 
Canon SHEEHAN, D.D. (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co.). 


— 
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Our REPUTATION 


One thing that we think America 
should do is to lay more emphasis 
on the role of America and Britain 
—but particularly America—in this 
war. To the long-suffering people 
in the Axis-occupied countries, the 
phrase “United Nations” calls up, 
however unjustly, a picture of coun- 
tryless governments whose mem- 
bers, after fleeing their homelands, 
are comfortably sitting around in 
London or America, planning to re- 
turn to power when America and 
Britain win the war for them. Anti- 
Fascists in Italy, we know, do not 
take these “ghost governments” 
seriously, and a revolt in their favor 
is unthinkable. But they would re- 
volt, we believe, in the name of 
America and Britain, who repre- 
sent tangible and real fighting 
forces. The Italian fifth columnists 
know that the fighting in Europe is 
being done by America, Britain, and 
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Russia, but what they do not know 
is whether, in case of an Anglo- 
American invasion, they can with 
confidence throw themselves on the 
mercy of the Americans and the 
English without being afraid that 
their fate is going to be decided by 
the Russians, Czechs, Poles, Yugo- 
slavs, Norwegians, Dutch, and so 
on. If the Italians think there is 
the slightest chance of this happen- 
ing, they will not abandon the Duce 
or the Germans. 

Although Americans at home 
may not realize it, America is the 
one major power in the world today 
with a reputation for trying always 
to be both just and humane. The 
worst Europeans can say for us is 
that we sometimes take wrong atti- 
tudes and make a mess of things 
because we do not understand the 
overseas problems involved, and 
this is sometimes a fair criticism. 
But despite the abuse that has been 
heaped on America by the con- 
trolled Axis press of various coun- 
tries, European people in general 
give America credit for at least try- 
ing to do the right thing. This is a 
precious reputation which should 
be exploited, and its effectiveness 
should not be diminished by our 
giving too much prominence to the 
war roles of exiled governments. 

The same feeling that the Ital- 
ians have about this is shared also 
by many of our smaller allies and 
enemies. They trust us much more 
than they trust each other, for 
when it comes time to write the 
peace there are a thousand vexing 
problems which only the utmost 
good will and patience of America 
can solve. To name just a few of 
them: Who is going to draw the 
boundary between Russia and Po- 
land? Should Lithuania be recon- 
stituted? If so, what should her 
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boundaries with Russia and Poland 
be? Should the Croats be com- 
pelled to become a part of Yugo- 
slavia again, whether or not they 
like it? As between two enemy 
countries, Hungary and Rumania, 
what should the frontier be when 
both sides claim Transylvania? All 
these countries, friend and foe 
alike, would feel surer of getting a 
square deal if America had a domi- 
nant voice in the matter. The psy- 
chological effect of this might be a 
factor in shortening the war, whieh 
otherwise bids fair to endure for 
years and years. 

As regards our active allies, Brit- 
ain and Russia, Britain has a repu- 
tation for fairness second only to 
America’s. She is generally credit- 
ed with being just where such a 
course does not directly conflict 
with her own interests, and cer- 
tainly all peoples know she can be 
trusted not to exact any mass ven- 
geance or to set-up a reign of terror 
in conquered territory. 

Russia is quite a different case. 
Without in any way depreciating 
the magnificence of the Russian re- 
sistance or the inestimable value it 
has had in giving the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans a breathing space in which to 
make their preparations, there is no 
use closing our eyes to the fact 
that the Soviets are profoundly dis- 
trusted throughout Europe. It is 
a waste of breath to tell enemy 
countries like Finland, Hungary, 
Rumania, and Italy, or friendly 
countries like Denmark, and 
France, that Nazi occupation is 
worse than Soviet occupation. They 
do not believe it. The Bolsheviks 
have built up their reputation for 
terror during twenty years, and we 
cannot expect them to be washed 
clean of it in a few months just be- 
cause they happen to he on the side 
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of the democracies. Our Italian 
fifth column will certainly never re- 
volt if they think Russia will have 
anything whatsoever to do with 
the occupation. The same is true 
of the peoples of all the smaller 
countries allied to the Axis. 

It is even true of the Germans 
themselves. We believe that a sec- 
ond front will never divert a seri- 
ous number of troops from the Rus- 
sian front on this account. The 
Germans have an almost morbid 
dread of the Soviets and think that 
if the Bolshevists ever occupy Ger- 
many they will wipe out everyone— 
civilians as well as soldiers. If the 
Germans ever believe they are hope- 
lessly beaten, they will try to hold 
the Russian line at all costs and let 
the Americans and English occupy 


their country. 


—From Balcony Empire. By ReyNnowps and 
ELeanor Packarp (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press). 


-— 
- 





IN WHAT TRUE PEACE CONSISTS 


For every aspect of life, individ- 
ual and social, provision is made, 
not as a result of some arbitrary 
act on the part of the leaders of the 
Church but according to the man- 
date of Christ. The sacraments 
were all instituted by Him, as the 
means whereby He would come in- 
to union with His members and ex- 
tend their share in His own divine 
life. Through these, in addition to 
the sacrifice of the Church, her 
prayers and sufferings, the Catholic 
receives divine grace and peace. 

The privileges of the Catholic are 
great indeed and an endless store of 
riches is at his disposal, if only he 
takes up the right attitude towards 
them; but if he does not endeavor 
to make himself worthy of these 
treasures, if he neglects the mini- 
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mum preparation for the reception 
of the grace distributed through the 
Church, ‘they will avail him noth- 
ing and he will never attain that 
peace of soul which is the basis of 
enduring peace in society. In other 
words, there is ultimately one indis- 
pensable condition for true peace, 
without which the Catholic can 
draw no profit from his privileged 
situation and with which the non- 
Catholic, pagan or Christian, can ac- 
quire a sufficiency of grace and at- 
tain to the tranquillity of perfect 
union with his Lord. Peace is grant- 
ed, as the angels announced, to men 
of goodwill. 

What does goodwill imply in one 
who is not a member of the visible 
Church, and how does it lead him 
to peace? 

Goodwill implies faith and char- 
ity. Making the best possible use 
of his natural powers, aided by 
graces of whose existence and origin 
he may be completely ignorant, 
man can recognize the existence of 
God and be assured that He will re- 
ward him for his good service, and 
can show his love of God in observ- 
ing the precepts of the natural law. 
God, not to be outdone in gener- 
osity, will elevate such a person to 
a higher dignity, will bestow upon 
him sanctifying grace and thus 
bring him into the community of 
the redeemed and to the intimacy of 
brotherhood with Christ. That is 
what is meant by the principle, 
Facienti quod in se est Deus non 
denegat gratiam, ‘From him who 
makes the effort of which he is nat- 
urally capable God will not with- 
hold grace,’ neither the grace 
which enables him to take the initial 
steps towards believing in God and 
loving Him, nor the sanctifying 
grace which establishes the divine 
presence in the human soul. 
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Faith and charity are both the 
effects of grace, require an act of 
the will and have God as their ob- 
ject. As we are no longer in a 
merely natural state it is not suffi- 
cient to know and love the God 
Whose existence we can discover 
by human reason alone; there must 
be acts of faith and love in regard 
to the God Who has revealed more 
of His intimate nature than man 
could ever have discovered for him- 
self. This is God viewed as the au- 
thor of grace and glory, and it is 
He Who must be approached when, 
as St. Paul puts it, ‘he that cometh 
to God, must believe that he is, and 
is a rewarder to them that seek him’ 
(Hebrews xi, 6). There are some 
who would also require explicit 
faith in the Trinity and in the In- 
carnation. But whether the object 
of this initial act of faith be limited 
to the truths enunciated by St. Paul 
or more extended, it is absolutely 
necessary that the individual should 
come into contact with revelation in 
some form. It may be, as frequent- 
ly happens in this country, that he 
is already aware of a vast number 
of revealed truths and sincerely be- 
lieves in them; or he may be far 
away from any normal means 
whereby revelation is communi- 
cated to men. In either case we may 
trust in God to find a way of reveal- 
ing Himself, by a miracle if neces- 
sary, and to reveal as much as He 
requires man to believe. 

The man of goodwill responds to 
this revelation by an act of faith, 
acknowledging the existence of 
truths beyond his natural compre- 
hension because God has made them 
known to him. His goodwill like- 
wise has led him to choose God as 
‘his supreme end and deliberately to 
serve Him, and these good disposi- 
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tions will be elevated by grace to 
enable him to elicit an act of char- 
ity, of which the object is God as 
known by faith. By these acts he 
enters into a state of sanctifying 
grace. The Persons of the Blessed 
Trinity take up their abode with 
him and his soul always enjoys 
supernatural peace. 

Thus grace and peace are dis- 
posed to Catholics and non-Catho- 
lics alike, but by diverse ways. 

This peace may be lost and it is 
always an arduous task to maintain 
it. But the loss can only be due to 
our own wilful neglect, and it can 
be restored if we revive the good- 
will by which it was first estab- © 
lished. God’s grace is assured, to 
restore the lost peace, maintain it 
and intensify it until it merges into 
the eternal peace of Heaven. 

Furthermore, while inward peace 
is a necessary prerequisite for peace 
between nations, war is not inevita- 
ble merely because some remain in 
sin and are hostile to God’s will to 
peace. What is required is that at 
least a notable part of each nation, 
and more especially its leaders, 
should know in what true peace 
consists, should desire to possess it, 
and take steps to regain it when it 
is lost. The angelic promise may 
then be fulfilled, for they remain 
men of goodwill, even in the midst 
of their sins. 

Aware of the essential conditions 
of peace, moved by the same love of 
God and equipped with the power- 
ful aid of the same divine grace, 
these men of goodwill, of all re- 
ligions or none, must collaborate to 
bring the present horrors to an end 
and to establish a just order. 


—From The Fundamentals of Peace. By 
Epwarpd QuINN (London: Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne, Ltd.). 
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Harpy Dip Harm 


THE case of Hardy is rather spe- 
cial. He did write novels to preach 
a philosophy. In fact, though I 
hesitate to quote, I am certain he 
was reputed to have said that he 
gave up writing novels because peo- 
ple read them for the stories and 
not for the philosophy. (The good, 
sensible people.) However that may 
be it is indisputable that Hardy 
wrote to tell people of his own 
vision of the cosmos, though why 
a man should want to spread abroad 
that particular vision is one of those 
mysteries which may be explained 
when the secrets of all hearts are 
known. 

But the important point is that 
Hardy never made up his own mind 
about his vision of the cosmos. He 
never made up his mind whether 
the Universe was designed or 
whether it just happened to hap- 
pen; whether man was at the mercy 
of mere chance (e.g., a letter being 
pushed under the linoleum instead 
of merely under the door), or 
whether he was the victim of some 
dark design. In either eventuality 
man is admittedly in a pretty sorry 
pass. But it isn’t the same sorry 
pass; and Hardy tried to evade his 
dilemma by assuming that it was. 
But you can’t have it both ways; not 
even by calling chance the Presi- 
dent of the Immortals. You can’t 
personify pure chance. 

Behind the facade of the Wessex 
novels, then, is a background of 
mental confusion. But Hardy is not 
alone in this ; plenty of good litera- 
ture is the product of mental con- 


fusion. In fact, the great literature 
of Pagan antiquity had a _ back- 
ground of mental confusion similar 
in many respects to Hardy’s. There 
are, of course, differences. In the 
first place, it was not such a black 
background, and in the second 
place, the gods did not regard mor- 
tals as mere material for sport. 
They were angry with mortals or 
delighted with them, and old Zeus, 
the President, appears to have been 
rather bored with them. His desire 
was for peace in our time, and his 
policy towards all that great busi- 
ness around Troy was to suppress 
the excited partisans of his court, 
particularly the women members, 
and keep Olympus neutral. Yet it 
is clear that the Greeks were 
troubled with the same essential 
dilemma. They felt that mortals 
were at the mercy of capricious 
forces, and yet had moments when 
they felt that there was design be- 
hind the caprice. The difference be- 
tween them and Hardy is that they 
do not seem to have let either the 
caprice or the design depress 
them. They spoke of “the immor- 
tal gods who decide all,” but went 
on fighting like heroes. They 
“mourned their dear companions 
dead” and sailed away to the next 
adventure, light of heart. Now, 
whatever we may say of Hardy’s 
characters we cannot say that they 
are light of heart, nor can we call 
them bonny fighters. On the con- 
trary, they are far too ready to ac- 
quiesce in “fate”; they throw up 
the sponge at the slightest ob- 
stacle.... 

I think Hardy’s philosophy of de- 
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spair can be traced to a too intense 
brooding over the unfortunate ex- 
ceptions, those instances where the 
hand of the potter seems to have 
slipped, which trouble the unaided 
reason and the natural man’s sense 
of justice. Hardy felt these excep- 
tions more keenly than a healthy, 
natural man does; for he was not a 
healthy, natural man. He had the 
complex make-up of many of the 
humanitarians of his and our own 
generation. He inherited the rem- 
nants of the Christian tradition 
without the Christian Faith. He 
was a special sort of village atheist, 
the sort that was not naturally gift- 
ed for the role. The natural village 
atheist is a much breezier type. He 
does not moralise or meditate long 
over anything. He is like a pigeon, 
off one slate on to another. He will 
use the existence of the village idiot 
to confound fhe believer, but he 
does not worry over the village idiot 
save in the sense that the Pagans 
worried about the slave. That is, he 
says, “It’s a pity, but a man has a 
life to live.” But Hardy, I think, 
really worried about the village 
idiot. That is, he worried about 
those exceptions in nature, those 
dark imperfections, which are 
worrying if you reject revelation. 
He worried about them until he 
came to see the whole cosmos as 
dark and imperfect, and especially 
hostile as to man. Even good things 
were not really any good: they 
merely deceived man, promising 
much more than they performed. 
If Spring came, was Winter far be- 
hind? Especially was this true of 
love between the sexes. What, in 
fact, Hardy sought was what many 
of us seek. He sought that place, 
“where everlasting Spring abides, 
and never withering flowers,” same 
like the hymn says. But if you are 


an atheist you should reconcile 
yourself to abandoning that quest; 
That is, if you want to remain a 
happy atheist. 

Hardy despaired; or, at least, he 
preached despair. How far that de- 
spair was real and how far the in- 
dulgence of a mood may be debated. 
I have heard it argued that a man 
who is really suffering from despair 
does not go to the trouble of telling 
about a score of interesting and 
carefully constructed tales to illus- 
trate it. That, in other words, 
Hardy was not the sad-eyed, de- 
tached observer that he posed as 
being. ... 

Hardy did harm. Not to me; I 
was one of those happy Philistines 
who read the Wessex novels for the 
stories, being too busy with cricket 
and cycling, chess, billiards and a 
few other things to bother much 
about the philosophy. But I had a 
close friend in youth who did bother 
about it. He-felt and saw things 
much more keenly and clearly than 
I did. He took life and Hardy very 
seriously, particularly Hardy’s atti- 
tude to love and marriage; and I 
still remember him saying very bit- 
terly, “I think we are justified in 
asking men like this to give us their 


own experience in this matter.” 


—S. Sacar, in The Weekly Review (London), 
December, 1942. 
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SIMPLE COMMONSENSE: SIMPLE 
CHRISTIANITY 


A GREAT deal of harm can be done 
by talking loosely of the Church’s 
condemning communism and up- 
holding private property, without 
explaining exactly what is meant. 
In the first place, the Church does 
not condemn communism: on the 
contrary; it regards one type of com- 
munism—the voluntary commu- 
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nism of monks and nuns—as a 
counsel of perfection. Secondly, 
the Church does condemn the evils 
of marxist communism, as it does 
those of nazism; but it does not 
thereby ally itself with the evils of 
capitalism. On the contrary, those 
evils have stood condemned by the 
Church for a very long time. And 
one of those evils is a quite un- 
Christian idea of private property. 

The Church upholds the right to 
ownership, yes; but not as the term 
is nowadays understood. No one is 
absolute owner of anything, except 
God. We are only stewards. Legal- 
ly, a man may do what he chooses 
with his own; but not morally. He 
may not use his property against 
the common good; he may not waste 
it; he may not use it to injure his 
neighbour; he must use it to help 
his neighbour when his neighbour is 
in need. The miserly and irrespon- 
sible ideas we tend to fall into about 
property: these are the direct oppo- 
site of the teaching of the Church. 
Remember the Christian attitude to- 
wards material things we have 
spoken of; you will find that Chris- 
tian spirit applied to property, not 
in those who stand by their rights 
and hold to what is theirs while the 
rest of the world may starve, but 
most perfectly in those early Chris- 
tians who held all things in com- 
mon, in St. Paul who speaks of hav- 
ing nothing and possessing all 
things, in St. Francis who took the 
lady Poverty for his bride, and in 
his friend St. Dominic, who on his 
deathbed left his followers the strik- 
ing phrase, ‘possess poverty.’ 

The Church upholds the right to 
private property, yes; but again, not 
as the term is nowadays under- 
stood. It affirms that every man has 
a right to security from penury or 
want; a right to possess enough to 
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enable him to live a dignified human 
life. But nowadays—and it is a 
striking criticism of our society— 
nowadays the term ‘man of prop- 
erty’ méans, not what all men are 
by their common right as men, but 
what a few men are by particular 
privilege. Nowadays the word 
‘property’ suggests to us, not the 
poor man’s cottage or plot of land 
so much as the rich man’s rents and 
dividends. And here the Church 
speaks very differently. It speaks 
not of rights so much as of duties; 
its purpose is not to defend, so much 
as to warn. If we take the Chris- 
tian assertion of the rights of the 
poor, and turn it into a defence of 
riches without responsibility or of 
wealth battening upon poverty and 
powerlessness; or if we try to make 
it an argument for leaving undis- 
turbed a grossly unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth; then we are just 
playing on words; and what we are 
really upholding is not the Church’s 
teaching at all, but a travesty of it. 
Indeed, we are turning it completely 
inside out: we are using it to de- 
stroy the very thing the Church sets 
out to defend: justice; and to de- 
fend the very injustices it sets out 
to destroy. 

So, too, with a system founded 
purely on the profit-motive and on 
cut-throat competition. There is 
nothing wrong necessarily with the 
profit-motive; there is everything 
wrong with a system whose one 
guiding principle is the profit-mo- 
tive. It is more than fifty years since 
Leo XIII spoke in words of fire of the 
‘greed of unchecked competition,’ of 
‘rapacious usury,’ and of how a 
very few rich men had been able 
to lay upon the labouring masses 
‘a yoke little better than slavery’; 
and yet the profit system is often re- 
garded as sacred. The alternative, 
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production for use, production for 
the common good —and this need 
not exclude a just profit—is simple 
commonsense; and it would spare 
us the tragic insanity of want and 
unemployment in a world of plenty. 
It is simple commonsense; it is also 
simple Christianity. It was Christ 
who taught us that if we want to be 
happy we must serve our fellow 
men; and it was not the authors of 
the Communist Manifesto who first 
said ‘If a man will not work, neither 
let him eat’; it was St. Paul. 

I have been thinking so far of our 
national life; but what I have said 
applies equally to the life of the 
world. Nations, like individuals, 
have rights to be respected; and 
each nation has its different contri- 
bution to make to the common good. 


They too must avoid the twin dan- 
gers of tyranny over weaker nations 
and of the selfishness which leads to 
cut-throat competition, to living 
solely by the profit-motive, instead 
of serving the world. If all this is 
true, then there is one very practi- 
cal moral we might draw and think 
about. Love unites; hatred divides. 
The one sure way of keeping the 
world in chaos is to draw up plans 
for it with hatred in our hearts. 
These are days when many find it 
hard not to hate. But there has 
been only one man who could say 
with truth, ‘I have conquered the 
world’; He is the God of love; 
and He said it on the way to the 
Cross. 


—GeERALD VANN, O.P., in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), December, 1942. 











Recent Events 


THE Pope’s CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 


THE Christmas Message of the 
Holy Father, broadcast over the 
Vatican Radio, was heard all over 
the world, wherever people were free 
to listen. The Supreme Pontiff be- 
gan with an encouraging note. 
The message of the Christmas sea- 
son, he said, “lights up with heaven- 
ly truth a world that is plunged in 
darkness by fatal errors. It infuses 
exuberance of trustful joy into man- 
kind, torn by the anxiety of deep 
and bitter sorrow. It proclaims lib- 
erty to the sons of Adam, shackled 
with the chains of sin and guilt. It 
promises mercy, love, peace, to the 
countless hosts of those in suffering 
and tribulation who see their hap- 
piness shattered and their efforts 
broken in the tempestuous strife 
and hate of our stormy days.” 

The Holy Father made plain that 
while the Church does not intend to 
take sides, she cannot “renounce her 
rights to proclaim to her sons and 
the whole world the unchanging 
basic laws.” He stressed the two 
primary elements which should, he 
said, regulate social life: “A living 
together in order and a living to- 
gether in tranquillity.” He de- 
clared that “a firm and steady peace 
policy toward other nations is, in 
fact, impossible without a spirit of 
peace within the nation which in- 
spires trust.” Referring to the 
policy which regards everyone and 
everything with reference to the 
State, excluding all thoughts of 
ethics or religion, His Holiness de- 
clared: “This is a fatal masquerade, 
a fatal error. It is calculated to 


bring about incalculable conse- 
quences for social life, which is 
never nearer to losing its noblest 
prerogatives than when it thinks it 
can deny or forget with impunity 
the eternal source of its own dig- 
nity—God.” 

In order that social life, as God 
wills it, may attain its scope, said 
the Pope,” it needs a juridical order 
to support it from without, to de- 
fend and protect it. The function of 
this juridical order is not to domi- 
nate but to serve.” His Holiness 
warned against the error of attrib- 
uting “a deceptive majesty to the 
setting up of purely human laws” 
and of divorcing law from morality. 
He warned, in particular, against 
the theory of “considering the State 
or a group which represents it as an 
absolute and supreme entity, ex- 
empt from control and from criti- 
cism, even when its theoretical and 
practical postulates result in, and 
offend by their open denial of, es- 
sential tenets of the human and 
Christian conscience.” 

Reaffirming the Church’s attitude 
toward Marxist socialism and as- 
serting that she condemns this now 
as always, the Holy Father went on 
to say: “But the Church cannot 
ignore or overlook the fact that the 
worker, in his efforts to better his 
lot, is opposed by a machinery 
which is not only not in accord- 
ance with nature, but is at variance 
with God’s plan and with the pur- 
pose He had in creating the goods 
of earth. In spite of the fact that 
the ways they followed were and are 
false and to be condemned,” con- 
tinued Pope Pius, “what man, and 
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especially what priest or Christian, 
could remain deaf to the cries that 
rise from the depths and call for 
justice and a spirit of brotherly col- 
laboration in a world ruled by a 
just God?” 

A little further on in his address 
the Holy Father spoke on the right 
of the individual to the use of the 
goods of the earth, saying: “To this 
right corresponds the fundamental 
obligation to grant private owner- 
ship of property, if possible, to all,” 
and adding that legislation should 
prevent the worker from being con- 
demned “to an economic depend- 
ence and slavery which is irrecon- 
cilable with his rights as a person. 
Whether this slavery arises from 
the exploitation of private capital or 
from the power of the State,” said 
the Supreme Pontiff, “the result is 
the same.” 

His Holiness laid down five fun- 


damental points “for the pacifica- 


tion of human society.” He de- 
clared that the question now was “to 
free the holy land of the spirit,” and 
called upon all men “to unite and 
collaborate toward the renewal of 
society in spirit and truth,” explain- 
ing that the essential aim of this 
crusade is “that the Star of Peace, 
the Star of Bethlehem, may shine 
out again over the whole of man- 
kind in all its brilliant splendor and 
reassuring consolation, as a pledge 
and augury of a better, more fruit- 
ful and happier future.” 

The five fundamental points laid 
down by the Holy Father and 
termed -by him “the first five mile- 
stones” follow: 

1. Dignity and Rights of the Hu- 
man Person: In this connection, 
Pope Pius asserted that those who 
would have the star of peace shine 
out and stand guard over society 
must co-operate “in giving back to 
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the human person the dignity given 
to it by God from the very begin- 
ning” and must “oppose the exces- 
sive herding of men, as if they were 
a mass without a soul.” His Holi- 
ness urged his listeners to work for 
the right of men to develop their 
corporal, intellectual and moral 
life; the right to freedom of religion, 
to worship God according to their 
conscience; the right to marry and 
the right to work; the right to a free 
choice of a state of life; the right to 
the use of material goods, in keep- 
ing with their duties and social 
limitations. 

2. Defense of Social Unity and 
especially of the Family: The Holy 
Father here stressed the necessity 
of rejecting “every form of mate- 
rialism which sees in the people 
only a herd of individuals who, 
divided and without any internal 
cohesion, are considered as a mass 
to be lorded over and treated arbi- 
trarily.’” He spoke of the sanctity 
of marriage and its indissolubility 
and of the important part played by 
the family; of the right of parents 
to be free to educate their children 
in a spirit corresponding to their 
“own true religious convictions.” 
He urged that domestic servants be 
allowed to share in the material and 
spiritual advantages of the family. 

3. Labor and Prerogatives of 
Labor: Here the Supreme Pontiff 
declared that “he who would have 
the Star of Peace shine out and 
stand guard over society, should 
give to work the place assigned to 
it by God from the beginning.” He 
referred to the great Encyclicals of 
his predecessors and to his own pre- 
vious messages regarding Labor, 
stressing the need of “a just wage 
which covers the needs of the work- 
er and his family” and of a social 
order which will make possible “an 
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assured, even if modest, private 
property for all classes of society, 
which will promote higher educa- 
tion for the children of the working 
class who are especially endowed 
with intelligence and good-will,” 
and urging his listeners to strive to 
“promote the care and the practice 
of the social spirit in one’s imme- 
diate neighborhood, in the district, 
the province, the people and the na- 
tion, a spirit which,” he said, “by 
smoothing over friction arising 
from privilege or class interests, re- 
moves from the workers the sense 
of isolation through the assuring ex- 
perience of a genuinely human and 
fraternally Christian solidarity.” 
The Holy Father urged both strong 
and weak nations to work together 
for “a universal pacification in such 
wise as not to leave behind centers 
of conflagration and infection from 
which new disasters may come. Is 
it not true,” he continued, “that 
deep thinkers see ever more clearly 
in the renunciation of egoism and 
national isolation the way to gen- 
eral salvation, ready as they are to 
demand of their peoples a heavy 
participation in the sacrifices neces- 
sary for social well-being in other 
peoples?” 

4. Rehabilitation of Juridic Or- 
der: The Supreme Pontiff declared 
that from the juridic order, as 
willed by God, flows man’s inalien- 
able right to juridical security. He 
said “that the relations of man to 
man, of the individual to society, to 
authority, to civil duties, the rela- 
tions of society and of authority to 
the individual, should be placed on 
a firm juridic footing and be guard- 
ed, when the need arises, by the 
authority of the courts,” ahd in this 
connection, he stated that those in 
authority must recognize “that even 
the State and the functionaries and 


organizations dependent on it are 
obliged to repair and to withdraw 
measures which are harmful to the 
liberty, property, honor or health of 
the individuals.” 

5. Conception of the State Ac- 
cording to the Christian Spirit: His 
Holiness urged the setting up of a 
State conception and practice found- 
ed on reasonable discipline, exalted 
kindliness and a responsible Chris- 
tian spirit, and exhorted his hear- 
ers to labor to restore the State and 
its power to the service of human 
society, to the full recognition of the 
respect due to the human person 
and his efforts to attain his eternal 
destiny. 

The Holy Father concluded his 
eloquent address with a moving ap- 
peal to all his listeners: “Beloved 
children, may God grant that while 
you listen to Our voice your heart 
may be profoundly stirred and 
moved by the deeply felt serious- 
ness, the loving solicitude, the unre- 
mitting insistence with which We 
drive home these thoughts, which 
are meant as an appeal to the con- 
science of the world, and a rallying 
cry to all those who are ready to 
ponder and weigh the grandeur of 
their mission and responsibility by 
the vastness of this universal disas- 
ter.” He declared that international 
agreements to make war less inhu- 
man, by confining it to the combat- 
ants, to regulate the procedure of 
occupation and the imprisonment 
of the conquered, remain in various 
places a dead letter. “Who can 
wish to watch impotently this dis- 
astrous progress?’’ he asked. 
“Should they not rather, over the 
ruins of a social order which has 
given such tragic proof of its inepti- 
tude as a factor for the good of the 
people, gather together the hearts 
of all those who are magnanimous 
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and upright in the solemn vow not 
to rest until in all peoples and all 
nations of the earth a vast legion 
shall be formed of those handfuls 
of men who, bent on bringing back 
society to its center of gravity, 
which is the law of God, aspire to 
the service of the human person and 
of his common life ennobled in 
God?” 


_— 
— 





REDEMPTORIST APPOINTMENT 


EarLy in January word was re- 
ceived that the Very Rev. William 
T. McCarty, C.SS.R., Provincial of 
the Baltimore Province of the Re- 
demptorist Fathers, had been named 
by the Holy Father Titular Bishop of 
Anaea and Military Delegate to the 
Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, Mili- 
tary Vicar of the Army and Navy 
Diocese. There are now two Mili- 
tary Delegates; the Most Rev. John 
F. O’Hara, C.S.C., has been serving 
in that capacity since January, 
1940. Both bishops are members 
of Religious Congregations. 

Bishop McCarty was consecrated 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York, January 25th, by Archbishop 
Spellman, with the Most Rev. 
Thomas E. Molloy, Bishop of Brook- 
lyn, and Bishop John O’Hara, act- 
ing as co-consecrators. The sermon 
was preached by the Most Rev. 
Gerald C. Murray, C.SS.R., Bishop 
of Saskatoon, Canada. 

The new bishop had been provin- 
cial of the Redemptorists for three 
years, making his headquarters at 
the Church of Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help, Brooklyn, N. Y. Bishop 
McCarty is a native of Pennsylvania 
and he studied at the Redemptorist 
College at North East in that state. 
He was professed in 1910 and after 
completing his seminary studies at 
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Esopus, N. Y., he was ordained by 
the late Cardinal Farley, June 10, 
1915. He spent the first fifteen years 
of his priestly life in various teach- 
ing posts and in 1930, he was 
sent as assistant rector of the well- 
known Mission Church in Boston, 
but three -years later returned to 
Esopus as rector of the Seminary, a 
position which he held with distinc- 
tion till he was elected provincial of 
the Eastern Province of the Re- 
demptorists in 1939. 

During his term of office four- 
teen new foundations were made, 
one in New York City at St. Cecilia’s 
Church to take care of Puerto 
Ricans, other places in the United 
States, especially in the South, and 
in Puerto Rico and Brazil. The 
Military Ordinariate of which Bish- 
op McCarty now is an important 
member, comprises all Catholics ir 
the military and naval service uf 
the United States wherever located. 

For Bishop McCarty in this new 
apostolic work we say: “Ad multos 
annos |!” 


_— 
e 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


THE Seventy-eighth Congress con- 
vened in joint session January 7th, 
to hear the forty-seven-minute mes- 
sage of President Roosevelt on “the 


state of the Union.” He told Con- 
gress and the nation that the com- 
ing year will be filled with violent 
conflict but with high promise of 
better things. The President paid 
tribute to “the great qualities of our 
fighting men,” of which he said we 
had had “inspiring proof,” but the 
most important developments in the 
war during 1942, he said, “were the 
events on the long fronts in Russia.” 

Of the war against Japan the 
President threatened that we would 
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“strike at their home islands and 
bomb them constantly from the 
air,” and he promised China that 
we would overcome all obstacles 
and bring “battle equipment into 
China to shatter the power of our 
common enemy.” Naturally, the 
President spoke of our successful 
campaign in North Africa and he 
expressed confidence that “when 
the final Allied assault is made, the 
last vestige of Axis power will be 
driven from the whole of the south 
shore of the Mediterranean.” 

President Roosevelt’s speech re- 
vealed that as he spoke “approxi- 
mately one and a half million of our 
soldiers, sailors, marines and fliers 
are in service outside our continen- 
tal limits, all through the world,” 
and besides this “our merchant sea- 
men are carrying supplies to them 
and to our Allies over every sea 
lane.” The Chief Executive paid 
high tribute to our aviation forces 
and he said few Americans realized 
the amazing growth of our air 
strength. 

Of the war in Europe the Presi- 
dent said he could not prophesy, 
but he promised that the United 
Nations were going to strike next in 
Europe, “and strike hard.” He con- 
tinued: “I can tell you that no mat- 
ter where and when we strike by 
land, we and the British and the 
Russians will hit them from the air 
heavily and relentlessly; day in and 
day out we shall heap tons upon 
tons of explosives on their war fac- 
tories and utilities and seaports.” 

The President observed that our 
progress in this war has depended 
on our progress on the production 
front at home. Some criticism of 
this has been justified and construc- 
tive, but some has been based on 
guesswork and even on malicious 
falsification of fact, the President 
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charged. He announced that in 
1942 we had produced about 48,000 
military planes— more than the 
airplane production of Germany, 
Italy and Japan combined. Other 
figures given in the message were: 
56,000 combat vehicles such as 
tanks and self-propelled artillery; 
670,000 machine guns; 21,000 anti- 
tank guns and many millions of 
rounds of ammunition. “I think the 
arsenal of democracy is making 
good,” was the President’s sum- 
ming up of this part of his message. 

President Roosevelt pointed out 
that in spite of reduced labor on 
farms our farmers have produced 
“the greatest quantity of food ever 
made available during a single year 
in all our history.” He admitted 
“burdensome government regula- 
tions,” and “mistakes due to the in- 
evitable process of trial and error 
inherent in doing big things for 
the first time,” and he regretted the 
troublesome questionnaires but he 
maintained that a great volume of 
information was necessary so that 
there would be a fair and just dis- 
tribution of essential goods. 

The President paid tribute to our 
allies and said, “we Americans are 
in good, brave company in this war, 
and we are playing our own honor- 
able part in the vast common ef- 
fort.” He asked that we do not for- 
get the things we are fighting for 
and he claimed that “we and all the 
United Nations, want a decent peace 
and a durable peace.” He said that 
after the first World War we did 
not have either a decent or a dura- 
ble peace, but now it would be 
“sacrilegious” if we did not attain 
some real and lasting good out of 
the present sufferings and blood- 
shed. 

Looking ahead to the time after 
the War, the President said we 
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must look forward to full employ- 
ment for all able-bodied men and 
women who want to work, with “as- 
surance against the evils of all 
major economic hazards,—and this 
great government can and must 
provide this assurance.” 

The President called not only for 
victory in the War but victory in 
the peace to follow, and this would 
mean that the aggressor nations, 
and he named them, “Germany and 
Italy and Japan . . . must be dis- 
armed and kept disarmed, and they 
must abandon the philosophy... . 
which has brought so much suffer- 
ing to the world.” 

The President concluded his mes- 
sage by saying: “I do not prophesy 
when this war will end. But I do 
believe that this year of 1943 will 
give to the United Nations a very 
substantial advance along the roads 
that lead to Berlin and Rome and 
Tokio. We have a tremendous task 
before us, but, as we face that con- 
tinuing task, we may know that the 
state of this nation is good—the 
heart of this nation is sound—the 
spirit of this nation is strong—the 
faith of this nation is eternal.” 


tie 
— 





CATHOLIC COLLEGIATE CONGRESS 


THE Federation of Newman Clubs 
joined with the National Federation 
of Catholic College Students to hold 
a Congress in Cincinnati at the first 
of the year. Four hundred and 
eleven delegates from eighty col- 
leges and universities took part in 
the sessions.. The Most Rev. Samuel 
A. Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, 
addressed the delegates taking as 
his subject the peace plan of Pope 
Pius XII. The Most Rev. Emmet M. 
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Walsh, Bishop of Charleston, S. C., 
who is the Episcopal Moderator of 
the Federation of Catholic College 
Students, was the celebrant of the 
closing Benediction. The Holy Fa- 
ther sent his blessing to the Con- 
gress; it was contained in a letter 
from His Excellency, the Most Rev. 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apos- 
tolic Delegate. The student dele- 
gates, to show their appreciation of 
the interest and blessing of His 
Holiness, pledged themselves to re- 
cite each day for thirty days the Act 
of Consecration to the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary. 

At their final session the dele- 
gates adopted a three-point program 
which they phrased as follows: 
(1) Study without action is futile, 
but action without previous study 
is foolhardy; (2) The proper milieu 
of student activity is the campus. 
Accordingly the concrete activities 
prompted by our studies should be 
concentrated on our campuses; (3) 
The essential postulate of all ef- 
fective student action is the un- 
qualified application of Catholic 
principles to our personal lives. 

The delegates further resolved on 
the following steps to carry out 
their program: to welcome Latin- 
American fellow-students into our 
family circles; to assist students in 
military prison camps; to spread 
the idea of the recognition and re- 
spect for every man’s natural rights; 
to study the Papal Peace Program; 
to support wholeheartedly the war 
effort of our nation; to propose a 
systematic inquiry into the student 
apostolate of Catholic Action; and 
to take part now and further pre- © 
pare ourselves to participate fully 
in our own parish activities. 

JosePH I. MALLOY, 








Our Contributors 


WE are grateful to JoHN EARLE 
Unter for his dispassionate, wise 
analysis of “The Eisenhower-Darlan 
Understanding,” which goes to 
prove, among other things, how ill- 
prepared the average American is 
to understand the labyrinthine tan- 
gle, racial, religious, historical, po- 
litical, in which European affairs 
are enmeshed. We know Dr. Uhler, 
as a collaborator with Pierre 
Crabités, in the writing of other in- 
formed articles on the European 
scene. He has been professor of 
English at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity since 1928. 


In December we introduced Dr. 
Otto STRASSER to our readers with 
his peculiarly authoritative “What 
About Germany After the War?” 
Following, as is his habit, “the path 
of history and of truth,” he now 
writes of a question with which 
serious thinkers are much preoccu- 
pied, “German Youth as a Post-War 
Problem.” Since his escape from 
Germany Dr. Strasser has been liv- 
ing in Canada. 


“MARGARET LAMBERT’S Travels” 
is EpitH Ryan’s first contribution 
to our pages, though she is well 
known in the columns of Queen’s 
Work, Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart, Ave Maria, etc. A native of 
Appleton, Wis., she studied at Law- 
rence College and at the Summer 
Library School in Madison, Wis. 
After having served for several 
years as assistant in the Appleton 
Free Library, she turned to journal- 
ism and finally became a publicist 
in the service of many of Holly- 


wood’s stars, directors, writers, and 
producers. Miss Ryan is a convert 
to Catholicism, and was led to the 
Church by the late Frank Spearman. 


AGAIN this month we feature the 
versatile, or should we say the 
broadly cultured, LIEUTENANT Com- 
MANDER ARTHUR STANLEY RiGGs, 
who now appraises a work of par- 
ticular interest for us. Commander 
Riggs combines nicely the arts of 
peace and war. 


THE almost universal parental 
acceptance of the “Comics” has al- 
ways been to us a deep, dark mys- 
tery, and we have a faint hope that 
Tuomas F. Doy_e’s “What’s Wrong 
with the ‘Comics?’ ” will make that 
acceptance less ready. Mr. Doyle 
has analyzed many social evils for 
us, always with truth and balance. 


THE fact that ANNA McCLuRE 
SHOLL’s “A California Old Master” 
will be for most of us in the nature 
of an introduction to William Keith, 
shows how insular we Easterners 


are. Artist with brush and pen, 
Miss Sholl brings all her knowledge 
of art and literature to the embel- 
lishment of her subject. 


WE should also be better ac- 
quainted with the subject of 
Tuomas J. Fitzmorris’s “Vico Ada- 
mant and Some Pillars of Salt.” 
Mr. Fitzmorris will be remembered 
as the author of an article on sur- 
realism called “Mindless Marxism” 
in our January, 1940, number. At 
that time he was teaching English 
in St. Peter’s High School, Jersey 
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City, but he has since been inducted 
into the Army Air Forces and is at 
present in the Officers Candidate 
School at Miami Beach. 


It is quite natural that the locale 
of MARGARET Davis’s stories (“A 
Hut With Wattles Made”) should 
be the South, as she is a Southerner 
born and bred. Her home is in Nor- 
folk, Va., but she is living at present 
in New York where her young son is 
awaiting army orders. Mrs. Davis 
is a contributor to many journals 
and is a feature writer for the Balti- 
more Sun. She has been an occa- 
sional contributor of ours for many 
years. 


THREE hundred years having 
failed to solve the question, we won- 
der if in another three centuries 
someone will be writing as Rev. I. J. 
SEMPER does now on “Shakespeare’s 


Religion Once More.” Father Sem- 
per, who is head of the English 
department at Loras College, Du- 
buque, is well known in our pages. 
He is the author of a number of 
books, the most recent being a col- 
lection of essays, In the Steps of 
Dante, several of which he wrote 
originally for us. 


WE judge from Paut DEARING’s 
“And They Mean What They Say” 
that the fine work being done by the 
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NCCS is being duly appreciated. 
This is the first time Mr. Dearing 
has written for us. He was born in 
Buffalo, graduated from Canisius 
College in 1932, and after two years 
of newspaper work on the Buffalo 
Courier Express, became in Novem- 
ber assistant director of public rela- 
tions for the NCCS. He is a charter 
member and three times president 
of the Catholic Evidence Guild of 
Buffalo and is now vice president of 
the National Catholic Evidence Con- 
ference. He lives at present in 
Washington, D. C. 


WE have four poets this month, 
all known to our readers. Mrs. 
ETHEL BARNETT DE VITO of Dedham, 
Mass. (“War Widow”), who is 
widely published in both Catholic 
and secular periodicals; Mrs. MARY 
LAVELLE KELLEY, who sends us 
“Blitzkrieg” from her Burlington, 
Vt., home; CLARENCE EDWIN FLYNN 
(“Victory”), a frequent contributor, 
from Berkeley, Calif., and Nancy 
Byrp TuRNER (“Dreamer”), who is 
known in nearly all the representa- 
tive American magazines, and who 
was for years on the staff of the 
Youth’s Companion in Boston and 
later on that of the Atlantic Month- 
ly. She has published three books 
of poems, as well as many juveniles, 
and is also known as a lecturer with 
imagination and charm. 





New Books 


Of Books and Men. By Joseph J. Reilly.—In Praise of Nuns. An Anthology 
of Verse. Edited by James M. Hayes.—On Native Grounds. By Alfred Kazin.— 
I Saw the Fall of the Philippines. By Colonel Carlos P. Romulo.—Mechanization 
and Culture. By Walter John Marx.—Christian Social Reorganisation. By Rev. 
George Clune, D.Ph.—Democracy’s Second Chance. By George Boyle.—The Art 
of Dying Well. By Sister Mary Catharine O’Connor.—Representative Medieval 
and Tudor Plays. Translated and Modernized by Roger Sherman Loomis and 
Henry W. Wells.—The Art of Living Joyfully. By Rev. Henry Brenner, 0.S.B.— 
A Book of Simple Words. By a Sister of Notre Dame de Namur.—The Way of 
the Blessed Christ. By Rev. Vincent Kienberger, O.P—We Wish to See Jesus. 


By Rev. Paul L. Blakely, S.J.—Blessed Are They That Hunger. 


Graef, C.S.Sp.—Shorter Notices. 


Of Books and Men. By Joseph J. 
Reilly. New York: Julian Mess- 
ner, Inc. $2.75. 

Here are twenty-three biographi- 
cal essays, presented in three sec- 
tions: Some of the Moderns; Some 
of our Contemporaries; Some Hardy 
Perennials; and The Eternal Prob- 
lem (that is, of War and the changes 
in human life since More’s Utopia). 
It is a book of great memories re- 
hearsed with an admirable clarity 
and warmth of appreciation by one 
who has lived richly in the house of 
Intellectual Life and fitly. stands 
warden at its door. 

Here are our own loves of long 
acquaintance: Housman, with his 
despairing aspiration; Maurice Bar- 
ing, exponent of an elusive realism; 
John Finley, singing of his country 
and that other country beyond the 
skies and, following, an assemblage 
so varied as to include certain nota- 
‘ble personalities to whom the eso- 
teric might seem a far cry. Here is 
“Billy” Phelps, of Yale; Chesterton, 
audacious in his lovable independ- 
ence of rote; Conrad, the story tell- 
er, beckoning us to adventure our 
lesser fancy might never have com- 
passed; Lytton Strachey, chronicler 
of the stage of life where stars have 
their exits and their entrances. 


By Rev. Richard 


Here we may walk in the not too 
diversified ways where Galsworthy 
keeps his even pace, and here—oh, 
greatness itself !—is Thomas Hardy, 
the goal of pilgrimage forever there 
beyond Egdon Heath, flashing the 
signals that might be from the hand 
of Fate or but the skiey lightning 
of a cloud. And, of the poets, here 
is Louise Imogen Guiney, of so rare 
a quality, that hers might have been 
only a lyric life, “half angel and 
half bird,” and its voice, as Dr. 
Reilly rightly puts it, one that will 
always be “the sound of bugles call- 
ing in the dawn.” Here is Barrie, 
with his whimsy and his necro- 
mancy of the stage, and, of course, 
here are meditative discursions on 
Charles Lamb: for could there be a 
book about books without him? 
And here are De Quincey and Haz- 
litt and Jane Carlyle, thorn and 
darling of her gruff, bristling 
spouse. 

These are only a few of the pil- 
grim rout—some singing, all fling- 
ing jeweled words at ease—who rise 
at Dr. Reilly’s conjuring; but they 
do give a taste of his quality. He 
has known whom to summon, and 
they are all fain of him, for they 
rise joyously at his bidding and 
come. A. B. 





NEW BOOKS 


In Praise of Nuns. An Anthology of 
Verse. Edited by James M. Hayes. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.00. 

Father Hayes has brought togeth- 
er here verse by both Catholic and 
non - Catholic poets who have ex- 
pressed their admiration for the 
heroic deeds performed by nuns 
for God and humanity. It has the 
distinction of being the first an- 
thology of its kind. The roll of 
poets assembled by Father Hayes is 
impressive, including such names as 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Crashaw 
in the older tradition, as Patmore, 
Newman, Aubrey de Vere, Ten- 
nyson, and Christina Rossetti of the 
great Victorian period, and numer- 
ous contemporaries among whom 
are those gifted nuns, Sister Miriam 
and Sister M. Eleanore. 

Not all the poems which Father 
Hayes has selected with such devo- 
tion will appeal equally to every 
reader, but he is difficult to please 
who will fail to thrill often to deep 
emotion beautifully expressed. This 
reviewer rejoiced most of all in 
Aline Kilmer’s “To Two Little Sis- 
ters of the Poor” (Aline Kilmer’s 
place, when the final appraisals are 
made, will be high); Francis Ma- 
guire’s “Quaint Rider” because he 
sees—truly enough—in the demure 
School Sister of Notre Dame a “Girl 
on a Star”; Coventry Patmore’s 
“Hail Virgin in Virginity a Spouse” 
in which he senses, as few other 
poets have, the power of spiritual 
passion; “Young Nun” by Grace 
Noll Crowell, a non-Catholic who 
studies a cloistered face and sees 
therein “A love, beyond earth’s pas- 
sions and surprise”; “Sister Mary 
Veronica” by Nancy Byrd Turner, 
another non-Catholic, who bows 
with tenderness and reverence be- 
fore the mystery of death; “Laugh- 
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ter in Heaven” by Sister Mary Ange- 
line, who knows that virtue and 
glumness are irreconcilable foes; 
and that established favorite of Sis- 
ter M. Madeleva, “A Question of 
Lovers,” which those curiously un- 
like singers, Yeats and Patmore, 
would equally rejoice in. 

There is much fine gold in this 
attractive volume, and every poetry 
lover, whatever his creed, who has 
been stirred to admiration by the 
courage and virtue of nuns (and 
who has not?) will be happy to find 
such glowing tributes paid them as 
often in his heart he has silently 
offered. 3. 3. BR. 


On Native Grounds. An Interpreta- 
tion of Modern American Prose 
Literature. By Alfred Kazin. 
New York: Reynal & Hitchcock. 
$3.75. 

The fine epigrammatic phrases 
that Mr. Kazin affixes to the writers: 
subjected to his “spiritual scru- 
tiny” in this interpretation of the 
American mind, might be fittingly 
turned back on himself. He calls 
his book “an effort at moral history 
at a period when a whole civiliza- 
tion is in the balance,” and that de- 
scription may serve as a point of de- 
parture for a brief tour through this 
masterly piece of criticism, rich in 
ideas and based on sound scholar- 
ship. 

Casting a backward glance over 
the 1880’s when America stood be- 
tween two worlds, one dead, the 
other on the threshold of birth, Mr. 
Kazin takes December, 1891, as the 
date of an hegira in literature. It 
marked the departure of William 
Dean Howells from Boston Brah- 
minism to found in New York the 
more liberal dispensation of realism 
based on American life. The fifty- 
year cycle—1890 to 1940—is pre- 
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sented in three divisions: 1890 to 
1917 covers the search for reality; 
1918 to 1929 characterizes the great 
liberalism, while the past decade 
may be known as the literature of 
crisis. Passing in review — one 
might almost say, passing through 
Mr. Kazin’s test tube—are histori- 
ans, scholars, philosophers, critics, 
novelists, essayists, journalists; and 
from his own abundantly supplied 
critical apparatus, the author ap- 


plies the re-agents that will reveal 


the essential elements in such di- 
verse subjects as—for example— 
Edith Wharton and Theodore 
Dreiser, or Paul Elmer More and 
J. E. Spingarn. 

While not unmindful of form, 
Mr. Kazin’s dominant interest is in 
ideas, and his conviction that “tit- 
erature lives by something more 
than literature,” is brilliantly de- 
fended in the chapter, Criticism at 
the Poles, or swinging between the 
conception of literature as a func- 
tion of politics, and the extreme of 
preciosity as the private satisfac- 
tion of a “cozy aestheticism.” Lit- 
erature’s dependence on the life 
about it is demonstrated by its close 
relations with the background of 
economic, political, industrial and 
social shifts and vicissitudes. 
American fin-de-siécle writers, for 
example, profiting by a wave of 
prosperity, go abroad in large num- 
bers, and learn how to make good 
imitations of European products! 

Pungent and imaginative phrases 
that light up some aspect of a writer 
are abundant. Elinor Wylie’s style 
is “a limbo between poetry and 
prose,” Huneker “rushed into the 
nineties driving a dozen horses and 
tumbling over between them,” while 
“the arts jingled in his mind like 
the tunes of a music box,” but 
Huneker’s impressionism was 
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“facile, instinctive and generous,” 
and “much of him remains.” Few 
if any critics have so subtly ap- 
praised John Dewey’s philosophy,— 
its “focus on action, on processes, 
tools and mass, forgetful of the in- 
terior life, was a kind of sloganeer- 
ing—a perpetual call to action.” As 
Dewey is the vade mecum of twen- 
tieth century educators, and as 
twentieth century education is be- 
ing liquidated in high quarters, Mr. 
Kazin’s chapter on this “great 
American philosopher” should be 
broadcast. A fair weather philoso- 
phy, “it has never been confronted 
with the pathless and the inex- 
orable.” 

The thoughtful reader may get a 
slight shock when he sees Joseph 
de Maistre, John Henry Newman 
and the Abbé Lamennais in the 
same category, even when the label 
reads, “enemies of modernism”; 
and is it fair to Edgar Alla® Poe to 
say that he worked in “ersatz.” 

A perfect index makes the vol- 
ume available for reference. 

M. M. 


I Saw the Fall of the Philippines. By 
Colonel Carlos P. Romulo. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
$3.00. 

The native Filipino—or as he 


would say, “Filamerican” — who 
wrote this book has, in his check- 
ered career, been by turns student 
at Columbia College, editor of a 
strongly pro-American newspaper 
in Manila, writer of a Pulitzer 
prize winner, colonel on MacAr- 
thur’s staff, the speaker behind 
“The Voice of Freedom” broadcasts 
from Corregidor (which led the 
Japanese to put a price upon his 
head), and eventually the last man 
to be evacuated from that doomed 
fortress. Employing a style not 
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polished, yet smooth, unaffected, 
and sufficiently vivid for the recital 
of an impressive story, he describes 
the agonizing days of the gallant 
band which defended Bataan 
against hopeless odds, while expec- 
tation of help in the shape of Ameri- 
can planes was slowly fading. He 
describes frightful episodes at the 
bombing of Base Hospital No. 1: 
“Men in splints and bandages 
heaved themselves off the beds and 
tried to roll under them for safety. 
Wounded men screamed their 
agony, and others lay in broken 
positions without moving. 

‘*Then I saw Father William 
Thomas Cummings standing on a 
chair over this scene of bedlam and 
death. The tall, thin figure of this 
Maryknoll Mission priest, in the 
uniform that bore the Cross collar 
ornaments, was a familiar one on 
the battlefields. It was he who had 
said in one of his field sermons on 
Bataan: 

“ *There are no atheists in the fox 
holes.’ 

“Now, in calm and even tones Fa- 
ther Cummings began his recital of 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

“He was hit by shrapnel. Blood 
poured down his face. In the swir- 
ling dust he looked symbolic —a 
Christlike figure.” 

Curiously enough a request of the 
War Department to delete certain 
statements came so late that cor- 
rections were made by blocking out 
offending words with heavy black 
lines—not a bad advertisement on 
the whole. The author reveals his 
own unbounded admiration for 
President Quezon, and for the Com- 
mander of the American forces: 
“No wonder his men adore Mac- 
Arthur.” At the same time, he 
makes no secret of the fact that the 
one hundred planes that might have 
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saved the Philippines were bombed 
into scrap at Camp Nichols and 
Camp Clark, because the day after 
news of the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, after the fliers on patrol had 
returned to lunch and to refuel 
their planes— “The planes came 
down in perfect echelons and were 
lined up and waiting on the field 
when the Japanese ripped down out 
of the skies with their great bomb- 
ers and unloaded their racks with 
an aim that was unerring.” J. Mcs. 


Mechanization and Culture. By Wal- 
ter John Marx. St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $2.00. 

Christian Social Reorganisation. By 
Rev. George Clune, D.Ph. Dub- 
lin: Brown & Nolan, Ltd. 18s. 

Democracy’s Second Chance. By 
George Boyle. New York: Sheed 
& Ward. $2.00. | 
These three books deal with the 

problems which beset a social order 
which has been secularized, capital- 
ized, mechanized. To some extent 
all three consider the same general 
situation differently, distributing 
the emphasis, however, on its cul- 
tural, philosophical and economic 
aspects. It has become a truism in 
our day that we are caught in the 
whirl of a vicious circle in which 
dignity and peace first lose their 
rank as primary ambitions, and 
then become unattainable, in which 
the exchange of land for factory as 
the center of active interest involves 
for the great majority, the loss not 
only of intellectual and spiritual 
culture, but also of comfort and de- 
cency as well. 

The first book named above is 
concerned for the most part with 
an analysis of the effects of the ma- 
chine upon culture, activities, natu- 
ral resources, character. One chap- 
ter gathers together the opinions of 
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leading thinkers with regard to the 
total effect of the machine on mod- 
ern society. The final chapter pro- 
poses remedies. It is a reasonable, 
temperate, well informed, thorough- 
ly impressive book. 

Dr. Clune’s work begins with a 
lament over the persistence of grave 
social problems in Ireland, despite 
its twenty years of independent po- 
litical existence. The author dis- 
cusses the medieval guild system, 
the later development of unchris- 
tian capitalism and the attempts to 
solve existing evils by socialism and 
communism. Having set forth the 
Catholic teaching on the Individual, 
Marriage, the Family, the State, the 
Church and Education, he applies 
that teaching to problems connected 
with Wages, Trade Unions, Federa- 
tions of Employers, Women Work- 
ers, Strikes and Lockouts. He then 
discusses Joint-Management, Profit- 
Sharing, Joint-Ownership; Co-oper- 
ation, Occupational Organization; 
he summarizes papal teaching with 
regard to the despotic power of 
those who by their control of money 
govern the life of the economic 
body; and he insists upon the need 
of the Catholic outlook and the 
Catholic spirit, if order is to be re- 
stored in the world. The book is 
well organized, based on solid study. 
The author keeps his eye fixed upon 
modern social conditions and the- 
ories. 

Obvious evils afflict our rural 
population: country youth lacks 
educational advantages available in 
the city; the skill of home-use-pro- 
duction has been lost; the possibil- 
ities of social, economic and cul- 
tural development through group 
action are cramped. Of late, to be 
sure, we have seen a disposition 
among city dwellers to return to the 
farm; but it is as yet impossible to 
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predict if this will become wide- 
spread and permanent. In any 
event George Boyle’s analysis of our 
present social and economic system 
is enlightening and stimulating — 
both to rural and to urban people. 
Among its best chapters is “Land 
Versus Totalitarianism,” in which 
the author draws attention to the 
fact that the theories of Marx and 
Bismarck have merged and come of 
age in the Nazi outlook. In con- 
trast with Russian and German so- 
cialism — which produced the cen- 
tralized state, but shows nothing 
resembling the good society—is the 
school of thought, native in any 
truly Democratic people, and repre- 
sented in the United States by the 
journal entitled Free America. This 
journal insists that de-centraliza- 
tion is implicit in modern tech- 
nology under free conditions; and 
we are reminded that one of the 
editors, Ralph Borsodi, was among 
the first economists seriously to 
challenge mass production. 
J. Mcs. 


The Art of Dying Well. By Sister 
Mary Catharine O’Connor. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 
$2.50. 

This is a scholarly study of the 
Ars moriendi, a book of tremendous 
importance in the late Middle Ages 
and of great interest as a collector’s 
item to those who seek rare and 
beautiful books today. 

The title of the Ars moriendi is 
familiar to scholars everywhere, but 
owing to the rarity of the work, es- 
pecially in this country, little is 
known of its contents and still less 
of its origin, although its influence 
on contemporary and later books 
was vast. In her investigation of its 
literary history Sister Mary Cathar- 
ine of the College of St. Elizabeth 
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has done a prodigious amount of 
research and has arrived at theories 
regarding authorship and composi- 
tion more definite than any reached 
heretofore. As a result of her me- 
ticulous study she has concluded 
that the original text was written in 
the area of Constance by a member 
of the Dominican Order, probably 
by one who attended the Council 
there, but who was himself not 
prominent as a writer. The Coun- 
cil of Constance, the author goes on 
to say, served as a centrifugal for 
the work, the delegates having 
brought copies of it home with 
them. 

She has gathered complete data 
on over three hundred manuscripts 
of the Ars moriendi, written in vari- 
ous languages, and has described 
from firsthand observation more 
than forty editions. Some of these 
were made from woodblocks and 
were rendered more interesting by 
their illustrations, a fascinating 
series of famous cuts depicting a 
dying man being alternately tempt- 
ed by devils and consoled by angels. 
Some, the larger group, were from 
movable type and frequently were 
illustrated by yariations of the same 
motifs. Sister Mary Catharine has 
given particular emphasis to the 
two editions printed by Caxton. 
Among the later books which the 
Ars moriendi has influenced she in- 
cludes those by Savonarola, Eras- 
mus, Martin Luther, St. Thomas 
More, Myles Coverdale, Lancelot 
Andrewes, Lewis Bayley, Richard 
Baxter and Jeremy Taylor. 

To readers of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor p, familiar with Sister Mary 
Catharine’s stories of young girls, a 
book of this character from her 
hand, may be a surprise. In addi- 
tion to the profoundness of its 
scholarship, however, one of its out- 


standing merits is its simplicity and 
clarity, which make it quite read- 
able to others besides the learned 
doctors. 

Professor Robert Herndon Fife of 
Columbia sums up the book in this 
manner: “Aside from its contribu- 
tion to the history of devotional 
works, it should be of real aid to 
students of late medieval culture, 
including the history of religious 
art in one of its most inspiring 
phases.” M. G. H. 


Representative Medieval and Tudor 
Plays. Translated and Modern- 
ized. With an Introduction by 
Roger Sherman Loomis and 
Henry W. Wells. New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $3.50. 

This collection of medieval and 
renaissance plays will be of great 
interest to students of historic 
drama, and not a few of its inclu- 
sions might well tempt our colleges 
to the experiment of revival. The 
volume is not, of course, so inclu- 
sive as Manly’s monumental Pre- 
Shakesperean Drama, with which 
its comparison is inevitable — for 
instance, one misses the naively 
tender note of the “Pageant of the 
Shearmen and Taylors” from the 
old Coventry cycle—but the modern 
Englishing makes it far easier 
reading, while the Introduction 
gives an admirably brief historical 
and critical survey of the whole 
subject. 

More than one hundred pages of 
the book are given over to excerpts 
from the “Mystery of the Redemp- 
tion” of the Hegge MS., which even 
in this shortened form gives an ex- 
cellent idea of the typical Mystery 
cycle beginning with the Creation 
and ending with the Last Judg- 
ment. Several miracle plays of the 
popular St. Nicholas are included— 
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that of “The Blind Man and the 
Cripple” being the obvious source 
of Synge’s bitter “Well of the 
Saints’—the Wakefield “Annuncia- 
tion,” the vivacious “Second Shep- 
herd’s Play” and the immortal mor- 
ality of “Everyman.” To these are 
added two of Heywood’s spirited if 
not very edifying interludes, “The 
Pardoner and the Friar” and “John, 
Tyb and Sir John.” While their 
lampooning of unworthy clerics 
carries on a familiar note of medi- 
eval literature and will scandalize 
no mature and experienced reader, 
it does seem that two of this kind 
are one too many. The substitution 
of one of the delightful Robin Hood 
plays, or even one of the earlier 
' chronicle histories from which 
Shakespeare was to draw, would 
have preserved a better balance. 
K. B. 


The Art of Living Joyfully. By Rev. 
Henry Brenner, O.S.B. St. Mein- 


rad, Ind.: The Grail. $1.00. 

A Book of Simple Words. By a Sis- 
ter of Notre Dame de Namur. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
$2.00. 

The Way of the Blessed Christ. By 
Rev. Vincent Kienberger, O.P. 
New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $2.25. 

We Wish to See Jesus. By Rev. Paul 
L. Blakely, S.J. _New York: The 
America Press. Third Series. 
$2.00. 

Blessed Are They That Hunger. By 
Rev. Richard Graef, C.S.Sp. 
Translated by Sister Hildegarde 
Windecker. New York: Freder- 
ick Pustet Co. $2.00. 

The Art of Living Joyfully is an 
excellent book to give to anyone 
worried by money matters, bur- 
dened by physical infirmities, or 
troubled with scrupulosity. Faith, 
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hope, love of God and one’s neigh- 
bor for God’s sake will give us “a 
joy unknown to unbelievers,” and 
make us cheerful, contented, pa- 
tient, detached, long-suffering, and 
optimistic. 

The anonymous Sister of Notre 
Dame who wrote A Book of Simple 
Words, is well known to Catho- 
lics by her many spiritual trea- 
tises—Vigil, Lucent Clay, Rabboni, 
Vine and Branch. Her latest book 
contains a score of simple medita- 
tions on the miracles of the Gospels. 
Her aim throughout is the following 
of Christ — “how to pattern our 
thoughts, words and acts after His.” 

Father Kienberger, the noted 
Dominican retreat-master, has out- 
lined in thirty-three conferences the 
Way of the Blessed Christ from 
Bethlehem to Emmaus. The Arch- 
bishop of Chicago in his Foreword, 
calls it “the story of the love of God, 
told in the divine epic of the Incar- 
nation and Redemption.” A book 
to be recommended to the laity and 
to religious men and women. 

We Wish to See Jesus will prove 
invaluable to many a young curate, 
who is looking for help in preparing 
his five-minute sermon for one of 
the early Masses. The volume cov- 
ers the year’s Sunday and Feast Day 
Gospels, and treats simply, but most 
effectively of the love of God and 
one’s neighbor, temptation, sin, 
penance, peace, reparation, grati- 
tude, suffering, the divinity of 
Christ, the Blessed Eucharist, pur- 
gatory, heaven. 

Father Graef’s book, which comes 
to us in an excellent translation by 
a Sister of the Blessed Sacrament, 
is a spiritual treatise that simplifies 
and makes lovable the presence of 
God in our intellect, our will and 
our life. The three divisions of this 
outstanding volume treat of the 
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meaning and necessity of faith, the 
mastery of the supernatural life by 
faith, and the conquering of the 
world for Christ through faith. The 
author quotes the Old Testament 
and the New on every page, makes 
good use of the liturgy and papal 
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encyclicals, and attracts the read- 
er’s attention by apt citations from 
authoritative Catholic theologians 
like Scheeben and Garrigou- 
Lagrange, and eminent non-Catho- 
lics like Goethe and Schiller. 

Ss & ¢. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Fiction: The Common Heart. By 
Paul Horgan (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2.50). The title suggests 
the theme of these sketches of the 
social and emotional life of ordinary 
people—an American doctor, skill- 
ful, kindly, intelligent, with that 
combination of shyness, reverence 
and humanity which substitutes for 
religion in the minds of so many of 
our non-Catholic fellow citizens; 
his neurasthenic, frigid wife, a 
millstone around his neck; the pop- 
ular authoress who threatens to 
form the necessary element for a 
“triangle”; two pairs of young peo- 
ple whose adventures in the tangled 
paths of adolescent love will be as 
sympathetically read as they are 
deftly pictured. Tarkington him- 
self would not be ashamed of the 
cleverness with which their youth- 
ful emotions and fancies are de- 
scribed. Best of all, the author 
keeps his pages clean, passing up 
repeated opportunities which would 
have been utilized by less discrim- 
inating writers to make the book 
unfit for general circulation. 

Reprisal. By Ethel Vance (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50). 
This story of European back- 
grounds and peoples is told with 
austere artistry. The flamboyant 
richness, the magnificent crescendo 
of suspense in Escape is lacking 
here. More reminiscent it seems of 
the author’s mood in her more re- 
strained earlier novels, The Bitter 


Tea of General Yen and The Cold 
Journey. Reprisal is a drama of 
retribution painted on a taut can- 
vas. A German soldier of occupa- 
tion has been murdered. A demand 
is made by the authorities that the 
murderer surrender—or be surren- 
dered—in three days’ time. Thus 
is spun a spider’s web of drama. Of 
the six characters enmeshed by far 
the most striking is Edouard 
Schneider, the traitor, and after 
him the best portrait is of Blaise, 
eighteen - year-old son of André 
Galle, whose efforts at appeasement 
have stripped him of vitality. Blaise, 
matured overnight in the crucible 
of war, becomes a standard-bearer 
for the generation of youth called 
upon to be wiser than its elders. A 
cool, ironic story; and one of haunt- 
ing overtones. 

The Shining Tree. By Lucille 
Papin Borden (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00). The back- 
ground of Mrs. Borden’s latest novel 
is a New York boarding house on 
West Fourteenth Street, kept by 
the kindly and efficient Mrs. Smith- 
ers. We are given clear-cut por- 
traits of the entire household, which 
comprises a doctor, a violinist, a 
beauty shop operator, a stevedore, a 
newsboy. Tommy, the newsboy, 
selling papers at the Pennsylvania 
Station, comes across a blind girl of 
six, lost among the teeming crowds 
that alight from a train arriving 
from San Francisco. She does not 
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know her name; she does not know 
where. she came from; she has, 
strangely enough, no one to meet 
her. The chivalrous, resourceful 
Tommy takes her at once to his 
boarding house, and every one of its 
inmates help to outfit and care for 
the winsome little stranger. How 
her identity is solved, and how gen- 
erously Tommy and his friends are 
rewarded by a most grateful grand- 
father is told in simple, touching 
fashion. 

La Quintrala. By Magdalena Petit. 
Translated by Luli Vargas Vila 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.00). This book — which might 


have been translated more skillfully 
—is a rather horrendous tale of a 
Chilean “Lucrezia Borgia” in which 
the traditional account has been 
dressed up with imaginative detail. 
Certain aspects of the social and re- 
ligious life of seventeenth century 


Chile provide the background; the 
priests who figure in the story are 
on the whole sketched sympathetic- 
ally if somewhat melodramatically; 
and the fantastic strain of demoni- 
acal activity will be inoffensive to a 
reader able to keep things in pro- 
portion. 

All Night Long. By Erskine Cald- 
well (New York: Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce. $2.50). Erskine Caldwell’s 
latest book is made up of the adven- 
tures of a Russian guerilla band op- 
erating behind the German lines; 
and although the various adven- 
tures do not get far from the pattern 
common to the new genre of Com- 
mando stories, the account is vivid 
and dramatic, and in all probability 
not unlike the reality. Depicting 
brutality as a German characteristic 
and ignoring the presence of any 
such qualities in the Russian soul, 
however, the book belongs to the 
class “propagandafiction.” 
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These Two Hands. By Rev. E. J. 
Edwards, S.V.D. (Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $2.25). This 
novel of missionary life in the 
Philippines opens with young Fa- 
ther Templeton shirking a sick call 
to a dying leper. He asks his Supe- 
rior to go in his stead, but precious 
time had been lost—and the woman 
dies without the Sacraments. As a 
punishment for his sin he is re- 
moved from his teaching assign- 
ment at Mindanao and appointed to 
the lonely station of Santa Cruz. At 
the outset the young missioner is 
discouraged. Happy in his school- 
work, he shrank from the squalor, 
the disease, and the shiftlessness of 
the natives. His confrére, Father 
Conners, gives him some good ad- 
vice, “Not so long ago you had a 
brave dream of saving souls. Souls 
don’t drop into your lap like ripe 
apples from a tree. It takes grim 
tenacity, sweat, tears, courage to get 
them.” Fear assails the young 
priest. But by the grace of God he 
conquers his natural cowardice, and 
ends by becoming a hero—facing 
leprosy and even death without a 
tremor. The book is remarkable 
for the insight it gives us into the 
lives, activities and customs of the 
natives, as well as for its vivid char- 
acterization. 

Belle Esperance. By John Murray 
(Notre Dame, Ind.: The Ave Maria 
Press. $1.50). This somewhat 
stereotyped tale of love and war 
opens with the visit of Michael 
O’Toole of Chicago to Belle Esper- 
ance, the Louisiana home of his 
sweetheart, Alice de Corneval. The 
date is Christmas, 1860, and Con- 
federate New Orleans on the verge 
of war, renders the northerner’s 
wooing a most hazardous affair. 
The O’Toole’s and the Cornevals 
have been friends for years—ever 
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since Michael’s grandfather saved 
the life of Désirée de Corneval dur- 
ing Bolivar’s retreat from Cuba in 
1814. Despite divided loyalties, we 
leave the lovers united at the end of 
the Civil War, though danger, cap- 
ture and imminent death threatened 
their happiness through the four 
long years. 


CONTEMPORARY SCENE: Balcony 
Empire. By Reynolds and Eleanor 
Packard (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $3.00). It is no idle 
boast that the authors of this book 
were especially qualified to write it. 
U. P. correspondents—whose three 
years of activity in Rome ended 
with the Italian declaration of war 
upon the United States—occupying 
an especially advantageous position 
for the gathering of news and gifted 
with unusual ability to report and 
interpret honestly, they have given 
us a volume which provides. an ex- 
ceptionally satisfying description of 
Fascist Italy in the period preceding 
the outbreak of the war and to some 
extent in the subsequent half year 
which elapsed before their repatri- 
ation took place. It contains nu- 
merous enlightening discussions of 
matters upon which the public at 
large possesses only a minimum of 
information; and it describes the re- 
lationship between the Vatican and 
the Italian government in well in- 
formed and objective fashion. In 
fact the book has so many fine qual- 
ities that one regrets all the more 
the lack, not only of an index, but 
also of a table of contents, and—in- 
explicably — even of chapter titles. 
The soft pedaling of Soviet Russia’s 
share in the Spanish Civil War is 
one of the few points in which the 
authors fall short of excellence. 

Bombs Away. The Story of a 
Bomber Team. By John Steinbeck. 


With sixty photographs by John 
Swope (New York: The Viking 
Press. $2.50). More interesting 
than any of his novels is this story 
of John Steinbeck, telling us how 
our boys from every state are being 
trained into the bomber teams that 
are fighting in Europe, the Near East 
and the Pacific. After visiting the 
training corps and flying fields of 
the United States, he tells us how 
our government educates for action 
the pilot, navigator, bombardier, 
crew chief, gunner and radio oper- 
ator, who make up a bomber crew. 
The book was written at the request 
of the United States Air Forces, and 
all royalties of author and photogra- 
pher, together with the publisher’s 
profits, will be devoted to emer- 
gency aid for the families of fliers 
lost in the line of duty. The mo- 
tion picture proceeds — $250,000 — 
also goes to the Trust Fund. 
Behind Both Lines. By Harold 
Denny (New York: The Viking 
Press. $2.50). This book relates the 
experiences of an American war 
correspondent captured by the Ger- 
mans in Libya just before we en- 
tered the war, and confined in 
German or Italian prisons until his 
release was effected through diplo- 
matic agencies. The narrative—al- 
ready partly published in The New 
York Times—is highly personal, en- 
livened with flashes of humor, and 
filed with incidents significant be- 
cause typical, including a close-up 
of Rommel who is “a good general 
but not a magician” and owes much 
of his success “to faulty British 
generalship and inadequate equip- 
ment.” The author passes sharply 
contrasting judgments on the Ital- 
ians and the Germans. Once rid of 


‘Mussolini and Fascism, Italy “could 
_resume her place among civilized 


nations . . . on the contrary, Ger- 
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many could not be cured by the dis- 
appearance of Hitler, or indeed of 
the whole Nazi hierarchy because 
Nazism is not alien to the German 
character ... but is only a new man- 
ifestation of age-old vandalism.” 
Between Hitler and Mussolini. The 
Memoirs of Ernst Rudiger Prince 


Starhemberg (New York: Harper & 


Brothers. $3.00). 

On Borrowed Peace. By Prince 
Hubertus zu Loewenstein (New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
$3.00). Whatever else one may 
think of these two books, they un- 
deniably possess the distinction of 
having been written from excep- 
tionally advantageous standpoints; 
for both authors lived at close 
quarters with the world figures 
they describe. Prince Starhemberg, 


a comrade of Hitler in the cele- 
brated Munich Putsch and organ- 
izer of Fascism in Austria during 


his term of office as vice-chancellor, 
later became an officer of De 
Gaulle’s Free French Air Force in 
Africa; and these pages tell of 
what led to that transformation. 
Prince zu Loewenstein, who was 
conspicuous among the early Cath- 
olic opponents of Hitler and spent 
much time in a useless endeavor to 
keep Mussolini from joining the 
Axis, later devoted considerable 
energy to the German underground 
movement, and eventually took 
refuge in this country where he at- 
tracted considerable attention by 
his proposal in the American Mer- 
cury (November, 1941) to form a 
German Free State in East Africa. 
He has drawn unfavorable com- 
ment from his fellow Catholics by 
his endorsement of the Spanish Loy- 
alists. On page 185, after having 
quoted from the Book of Psalms, 
the author, in a note, adds this mys- 
tifying explanation, “King James 


Version, since no new translation of 
the Old Testament has appeared 
yet.” 


RELIGION: The School of Mary. 
By Rev. John A. Kane (Paterson, 
N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. 
$2.00). We read with intense inter- 
est every word of this delightful 
book, which tells in two score chap- 
ters Our Blessed Lady’s place in the 
divine plan. It is a_ beautifully 
written commentary on the life of 
the Blessed Virgin, together with an 
accurate account of the Church’s 
doctrines on the Immaculate Con- 
ception, the Virgin Birth, the As- 
sumption, and Mary’s sinlessness. 
Father McSorley in his Foreword, 
gives the following well - deserved 
tribute to this new life of the 
Blessed Virgin. He writes: “It is 
simple and reverent enough to be 
fittingly offered to her whom all 
generations called blessed. It is 
solid and balanced and luminous 
enough to support and reassure and 
enlighten thousands of her chil- 
dren.” 

The Andover Liberals. A Study in 
American Theology. By Daniel Day 
Williams (New York: King’s Crown 
Press. $2.00). While the early 
nineteenth century was witnessing 
a radical change in the views of 
American Protestants—due largely 
to the liberal tendencies represented 
by Channing, Parker and Emerson 
—the fundamentalists were fight- 
ing resolutely against doctrinal in- 
novations. Even before Channing’s 
famous sermon of 1819 had become 
the “manifesto” of Unitarianism, 
the die-hard Calvinists had founded 
Andover Seminary; and this institu- 
tion served as a New England bul- 
wark of orthodoxy for three-quar- 
ters of a century. The book named 
above carefully narrates the story 
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of this institution and tells of the 
ending of the struggle in 1881 when, 
after the retirement of Professor 
Parks, “last great representative of 
New England theology,” Andover 
became the headquarters of evan- 
gelical liberalism. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Nova Scotia, the 
Land of Co-operation. By Leo R. 
Ward (New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$2.50). There is only one sure way 
of finding the truth about a move- 
ment or a people and that is to visit 
the scene of activity, observe, ques- 
tion, probe, make notes. This was 
Father Ward’s method in reporting 
on the co-operators and their work 
in Nova Scotia. For the most part he 
puts down the verbatim remarks of 
the natives, and allows himself only 
the necessary minimum of interpre- 
tation. The men and women speak 
for themselves, but this does not 
mean that they always speak cor- 
rectly or wisely. The recurring 
theme of the book is a constant 
faith in human nature. The peo- 
ple believe in themselves, in the 
ability of men to work together 
for themselves and for each other. 
Among these miners, farmers and 
fishermen there is no nonsense 
about “economic inevitability.” 
They seem to be more class con- 
scious than is desirable in a Chris- 
tian community, but they are cer- 
tain that freedom from want de- 
pends ultimately upon their own 
economic activity. A reviewer is 
forced to wonder, however, why and 
for whom this book was published. 
It adds little that was not already 
known about the co-operative move- 
ment in the Maritime Provinces and 
it is too expensive for people who 
need the co-operatives. Perhaps, 
as has been suggested, the whole 
scene has been over-publicized. 


We Took to the Woods. By Louise 
Dickinson Rich (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $2.75). Mrs. Rich’s 
book holds the spirit, color and scent 
of the Maine woods. She lives and 
writes in a hand-hewn lodge in the 
heart of a pine, balsam and spruce 
forest, “surrounded by lonely 
stretches of water, shut in by dark 
hills.” Maine primitives are her 
neighbors. Hardships, improvisa- 
tions, makeshifts are her tools to 
build her home. But she makes a 
good home. She and her husband 
make a good marriage, too: “a mar- 
riage in which you can let your- 
self go. In which you can put up 
your feet and relax.” Mingled with 
a steady philosophic appraisal of 
life in the wilderness —its profit 
and loss as written off against civi- 
lization—the author manages much 
beautiful description of nature. 
You see the shimmer of heat on 
hills; sense the bite of winter on 
dark frozen lakes. The flora and 
fauna of the region are pictured 
through a clear lens. Colorful, in- 
formal, this nature book is excep- 
tionally interesting and well done. 

Un-Americanism in High School 
Textbooks. By Dan Gilbert, LL.D. 
(San Diego, Calif.: The Danielle 
Publishers). 

The Drive: for Decency in Print. 
Volume 2. Second Annual Report 
of the Bishops Committee (Hunt- 
ington, Ind.: Sunday Visitor Press). 
Dan Gilbert has published several 
alarming accounts of moral con- 
ditions in our country, drawing at- 
tention to facts which the average 
citizen at first sight finds it difficult 
to accept as true. Having dealt 
elsewhere with atheism, commu- 
nism, fifth column activities in our 
schools and the varied widespread 
conspiracy against chastity, he now 
exposes class hatred, pro-Soviet 
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propaganda, falsification of history 
and the vilification of America, cit- 
ing a number of textbooks and pay- 
ing particular attention to Professor 
Harold Rugg, whose two books are 
among the required texts of an es- 
timated five million high school stu- 
dents. 

Readers who doubt that the situa- 
tion is as serious as described 
should glance at the second book 
named above—from a source no less 
conservative and authoritative than 
a group of Catholic bishops—which 
deals with lewd literature, venereal 
disease and sex crimes among the 
young; tells of terrifying attacks 
upon our tradition of public de- 
cency; and suggests that these at- 
tacks may be part of a deliberate 
plan to weaken the moral fiber of 
our citizenry. Together, these two 
publications form a disturbing in- 
dictment of our social order and 


suggest that either reformation or 
destruction is imminent. 
Philosophy for the Millions. 
Rev. J. A. McWilliams, S.J. (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00). 
The author calls his book the phi- 
losophy of the schools with the 


By 


schoolroom left out. He says that 
every intelligent person desires to 
see things philosophically, and he 
aims to satisfy this desire for read- 
ers who have had no systematic 
training in philosophy. He divides 
his book into four parts: Part I. de- 
fines philosophy, science and re- 
ligion; treats of the intellect, the 
freedom of the will, good and evil, 
the purpose of life. Part II. dis- 
cusses the nature of society, the 
family, the state, the right to pri- 
vate property, authority, democ- 
racy, justice, charity. Part III. re- 
futes in simple terms the false psy- 
chological theories of the Behavior- 
ists and Modernists, and the errors 
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of the modern monists and atheists 
who deny the existence of God and 
a future life. The possibility and 
necessity of revelation, and other 
truths attainable by human reason 
are clearly and simply set forth. 
Part IV., “The Philosophy of His- 
tory,” is restricted to three signifi- 
cant periods: the Coming of Chris- 
tianity, the Barbaric Invasion, and 
the Modern Era. Whether the av- 
erage untrained reader will appre- 
ciate to the full the author’s discus- 
sions of the theories of Kant, Hegel, 
Descartes, Marx, Watson, Dewey 
and others is doubtful. But as the 
author says, “Each reader, it is 
hoped, will get enough to repay his 
efforts.” 

Philosophical Psychology. By Rev. 
Raymond J. Anable, S.J. (New 
York: Fordham University Press. 
$2.00). In his Introduction Fa- 
ther Anable says that the field of 
psychology is so diversified and 
specialized today, that the title 
“psychology” given to a particular 
book gives no indication whatever 
of either the subject matter or the 
method of treatment. The mod- 
erns treat of experimental psychol- 
ogy, psychoanalysis, educational 
and industrial psychology, parapsy- 
chology, i.e., spiritism, telepathy, 
clairvoyance, and pseudo-psychol- 
ogy, i. e., phrenology, palmistry, etc. 
The author divides his textbook 
into two parts: 1. Fundamental 
Psychology: the study of the char- 
acteristics common to all living be- 
ings, and of the characteristics of 
plant and brute animal life; 2. Hu- 
man Psychology: the study of man. 
Father Anable admits that his work 
is not an exhaustive treatment of 
the subject matter. It supposes a 
teacher who will amplify and ex- 
plain the text. Every chapter is 
followed by a good bibliography. 
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The Twilight of Capitalism and the 
War. By Walter John Marx (St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $2.75). 
This book by the able author of 
Mechanization and Culture under- 
takes a study of the modern social 
and economic breakdown, discuss- 
ing in non-technical language such 
questions as these: Why must mil- 
lions remain idle when there is so 
much work to be done? Why can- 
not the unemployed supply their 
personal needs by their own labor? 
What price do we pay for modern 
big business? What are the limits 
of compound interest in the rein- 
vestment of profits? What will be 
the economic and social effects of 
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the war? Broadminded, patient, 
honest, these chapters rank among 
the most satisfying of the numer- 
ous attempted analyses of our pres- 
ent chaos. Unlike many others, the 
author is sufficiently liberated from 
the bonds of human respect to state 
in plain words that he “takes a 
gloomy view of the situation”; and 
he gives as the reason of his dis- 
couragement that with so much 
fundamental selfishness remaining, 
society seems incapable of develop- 
ing the ideal of the common good 
and the religious spirit which are 
essential if the trend of current his- 
tory is to be changed. Reform must 
come from within. 
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College of New Rochelle 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, 
New York 








will open its twenty-eighth year 
Canterbury School in September, 1942. Its location 
is excellent; its Lage — and complete. It is conducted 
by laymen, under of the Bishop of Hartford. 
Its of scho at discipline, and personnel, stead- 
ily a i, pla it among the leading preparatory 
schools of New England. The intellectual and spiritual values 
of life at ed by the im not be lessened, but have already 
impact of the war. Scholastic effort 
ed, and the curriculum expanded to include 
courses in Militar "Mathematics, Radio, Motors, Morse Code, 
Riflery, the Duties of Citizenship, Hygiene. The usual 
courses in Christian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, to- 
gether with the anent effect of ," religious life of the 
school, will continue to give Catholic boys a sound moral 
preparation for a good life, whether in war or in peace. 


Address: NELSON HUME, Pbh.D., K.S.G., Headmaster 
New Milford, Conn. 
(Early application is advisable) 

















TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An Institution for the High: Education of 
Women. Inco ompere rated 1897 under 
Laws of the District 8 ‘Columbia with full 
wes to confer Coll te Degrees, and reg: 
tered by the Univers’ + of the aa of New 
York. Ranked in the first class by the United 
States Commissioner of Education. Affiliated 
to the Catholic University of America and has 
rofessors from that University. Conducted 
the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 


For particulars, address the Secretary of 
the Colleze 














SETON HILL COLLEGE 
GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 

B.A.—Major ty chosen aw. 13 de- 

ents of stu B.M.— hy im | 

i gg Teacher T Training in Public Schoo 


. BS. in Home Economics—Five op- 
tions including vocational home economics. 


Women from 37 States and 11 foreign countries 























Read 
THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL ORDER 


ae gd of the statement by the ry and ew! 
oe the Administrative Board of the N. C. W 

ith Discussion Club Outline by Rev. Gerald € 
Treacy, S.J 


5c, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 
The Paulist Press, 401 West 59th St., New York 





ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PA. 


Catholic College for the Higher Education of 
Women conducted e Religious of the 
Society of the Holy 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Pennsylvania with power to confer Degrees 
in Arts and Science. 


For resident and non-resident students. Situ- 


| ated eleven miles from ie mI the 


Main Line of the Pennsylvania 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Telephone Bryn Mawr 14 
Address REGISTRAR 











Notice to Subscribers 





Due to the great many changes of 
address we ask that subscribers 
send their changes to our office 
before the 15th of each month in 
order to assure prompt delivery 
of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD. 


























COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 
Approved by the Association of American Universities 
Ninety-six acres Twelve miles from 
bordering Grand Central Station 
Hudson River New York City 


Write for Bulletin W 


























THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
will buy the following copies: 
April 1866 
April 1906 
April 1915 
December 1916 
February 1918 
February 1927 








The Catholic Herald 


Published in London for the World 


Extract from Letter received from a 
Chaplain serving Overseas: 


“In the midst of all the dreary unhappi- 
ness, hatred and stupidity which this 
war has accentuated, it is wonderfully 
refreshing to be able to read a paper so 
consistently objective, fact facing, and 
yet so inspiringly optimistic. ... Thank 
God for youth of spirit—and for the 
Catholic Herald.” 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION $3.50 
(Payable by International Money Order) 


* 


Write for a specimen copy 


THE CATHOLIC HERALD 
67 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4, England 














INDISPENSABLE IN CONVERT WORK! 


A Catechism for Inquirers 


By REV. JOSEPH I. MALLOY, C:S.P. 
* 


Highly recommended by priests engaged in 

convert work is this presentation of Catholic 

doctrine. In the always popular and satis- 

factory question and answer style, the author 
presented his facts in a manner calcu- 

lated to overcome the inborn prejudices of 

the average inquirer. 

15 cents, $10.00 the 100, carriage extra 


THE PAULIST PRESS New York, N. Y. 




















Saint Thomas More 


By REV. MICHAEL J. LARKIN, LL.D. 


The purpose of this pamphlet is to bring to the pub- 
lic an epitome of the life of the recently canonized 
St. Thomas More; one of the most fascinating charac- 
ters in history. Father Larkin tells much in a few 
pages and his pamphlet makes interesting and informa- 
tive reading. 


5 cents, $3.50 the 100, $30.00 the 1,000 
carriage extra 


THE PAULIST PRESS - New York, N. Y. 











REPORT OF THE 


Church Unity Octave 


HELD AT 
BLACKFRIARS, OXFORD, 
JANUARY, 1942 


Important Papers by the following 
Catholics: 


Victor White; O.P. 
Prof. F. Dvornik 
Bede Winslow, O.S.B. 
Dr. H. F. Davis 

Br. G. A. Fressanges 
Vincent McNabb, O.P. 
Cyprian Rice, O.P. 
Herbert Keldany 


Significant Discussions on the Papers 
by Non-Catholics: 


Thomas Parker 
Eugen Lampert 
H. J. Carpenter 
Dr. N. Micklem 
D. M. Mackinnon 
Dr. Cecil Roth 
Dr. A. Guillaume 
Charles Williams 
John Layard 


Price $1 Net 


B. H. BLACKWELL LTD. 
OXFORD, ENGLAND 
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MANHATTAN COLLEGE 


NEW YORK CITY 


Announces A Program of Tuition-free 


Night Courses 


Designed to Train Men and Women for 
Employment in War Industry 


The following courses will be offered beginning January 25, 1943 


- Accounting for War Contracts 

- Basic Chemistry for Industry 

- Colloidal and Surface Chemistry 

- Combustion and Economic 
Utilization of Fuel 

- Electrical Circuit Drafting 

- Elements of Electricity 

- Engineering Drawing 

- Engineering Fundamentals for 
Women 

- Industrial Safety 

- Interpretation of Marine Drawings 

- Marine Communications Equip- 
ment for Auxiliary and Combat 
Vessels 

- Materials Testing and Inspection 


- Office Management 

+ Optical Production and Testing 

- Personnel Management 

- Production Management 

« Radio 

- Ship Drafting 
(Elementary & Intermediate 

Courses) 

- Strength of Materials, Elementary 

- Structural Problems 
(Superstructures) 

- Testing and Inspection of Textiles 

- Time and Motion Study 

- Traffic and Transportation Control 

- X-Ray and Magna-Flux Inspection 
of Welds 


Courses will be sponsored by the United States Office of Education 
and are offered without cost of any kind to those who takes them 


For additional information address 


WAR TRAINING 
MANHATTAN COLLEGE, NEW YORK CITY 






































Over 


ne e Nillion 


persons 


Have read and enjoyed the outstanding books 
sent to members of the Catholic Book Club dur- 
ing the past eleven years. Among the 118 Book 
Club authors are such distinguished names as 
G. K. Chesterton, Sigrid Undset, Hilaire Belloc, 
Willa Cather, Jacques Maritain, Karl Adam, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, Giovanni Papini, Maurice 
Baring and many others. 


Membership in the Catholic Book Club guaran- 
tees you an outstanding Catholic book each 
month which has been carefully selected by a 
board of five distinguished editors. Why not 
write today for complete information about the 
Catholic Book Club? 











CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB, Inc. 
140 East 45th Street, Dept. C, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost, full information about the Catholic Book Club. 
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“The book is well-documented and many illus- 
trations enrich the story. The index is a 
veritable Who’s Who in the Retreat 


Movement in America.” 


The aim of this book is to offer a 
series of word-pictures of the Cen- 
acle during its first fifty years in 
America, and to pay tribute to those 
whose fidelity and courage in their 
vocation not only preserved the tra- 
ditions of the Society, but also trans- 
mitted them intact to the generations 
today. 


The book opens with a brief account 
of the very beginning of the Cenacle 
in France. This is followed by a 
more detailed account of the strug- 
gles and success of the little group 
of Cenacle Religious who came from 
France to New York in 1892. The 
account of the establishment of each 
foundation includes some remarks 
concerning the work done for women 
in each locality. 


The reader will find an amazing, 
though brief, record of spiritual ac- 
tivity on the part of women who 
evoked the highest praise from the 
late Pontiff, Pius XI. 


$2.00 net 
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Another 
pamphlet gem from 
a master pen! 


Father Gillis called his ‘““GOD: 
Can We Find Him?” a superlative 
piece of work. His ‘Character 
Formation” is still a best seller. 


Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 


ut REAL LIFE into your Discussion Club! 


se this new text on “The Reformation— 
ts Causes and Consequences” ! 


he Reformation with its Luther, Calvin, 
enry VIII—here is a text for inter- 
sting and well attended sessions 

vith plenty of discussion. 


“TRUTH NEEDS NO DEFENSE” 


A frank presentation of the objective 

evidence which alone affords a basis for 

accurate insight and impartial appraisal of the 

Reformation. The causes of the Reformation, 

its leaders, their original ideas and purposes, the 
methods of spreading the Reformation, its conse- 
quences, and the movement of reform from within the 
Church—the Counter-Reformation. Father O’Brien has 


done a remarkable piece of work. Discussion Club question- 
naire appended. 


10c, $7.35 the 100, $63.00 the 1,000 postpaid 
THE PAULIST PRESS © 401 West 59th Street © New York, N. Y. 
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For CHILDREN 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
By Sister Eleanore, C.S.C. 

In this little book, written in 
simple English and beauti- 
fully illustrated, Sister Elea- 
nore has given us another of 
her juvenile gems. Into its 
thirty-two pages, she has con- 
densed the essential episodes 
in our Lord’s crowded thirty- 
three years. She begins by 
answering the question “why 
Jesus came to earth” and con- 
tinues through the hidden and 
public life to the Ascension. 
The type is large and the pic- 
ures excellent. No child will 
fail to profit from reading 
The Life of Christ for Chil- 
dren. 


STORIES OF THE SAINTS 
By Agnes Finn 

Here: -we have the life story 
of eight saints who are espe- 
cially dear to children. The 
stories are suited for small 
children as. they are not too 
long, the print is large and 
the pictures are splendid. 





OUR LADY’S FEASTS 
By a Religious of the Sacred Heart 

Perhaps no saint before the Great- White Throne 
was ever known by so many titles as we know 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. Yet the mere mention 
of a few titles gives us a satisfactory panorama 
of her life story. The author selects eight and 
with great literary proficiency uses them to show 
how the various feasts of our Blessed Mother 
“tell us the story of her life.” 


THE “OUR FATHER” 
By Rev. Daniel Dougherty 


An appealing explanation of the words of the 


“Our Father” in language appropriate for ch 

dren. Father Dougherty has the art of writing 
beautifully for the little ones and his simple « 
planations of the prayer will help the-child t 
understand the meaning of the “Pater Noster.” 


THE CHILD AT MASS 

By Rev. George Dennerle 
In every way this is the type of booklet which 
should attractively instruct children. -It has an 
explanation of the Sacrifice of the Mass which 
they should understand and particularly suited to 


‘their minds is the explanation of what the priest 


does at Mass and what they should do at the same 
time. Consequently the child will make his as- 
sistance at Mass both of heart and mind. 


SEVEN WONDER GIFTS 
By Rev. George Dennerle 


This little book is prepared in accordance with 
accepted catechetical standards for children and 
consequently it is decidedly appropriate for class- 
room use. It tells about the Seven Sacraments, 
is divided into seven chapters with questions fd- 
lowing each and contains original silhouette illus- 
trations that are most helpful. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED AND PRINTED 
5 cents each, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 
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